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The July Review 


This issue leads off with William F. 
Snyders, Jon Weinhagen, and Amy 
Popick’s account of price changes at 
the producers’ level in 2001. Most 
simply put, pricing was tight for 
producers last year; at the finished 
goods level, the Producer Price Index 
fell 1.6 percent overall, mostly in the 
energy sector. As they trace prices 
changes back through the intermediate 
and crude materials stages, not only 
did the index declines become bigger, 
they spread to food and the “core” 
indexes as well. 

The rest of the articles are on one 
aspect or another of consumer 
expenditure studies. Geoffrey D. 
Paulin and Yoon G. Lee compare the 
way single parents—both male and 
female—spend their money. Single 
female parents spend _ often 
substantially larger shares of their 
budget on items like food and clothing, 
while single fathers spend larger share 
on things that are more discretionary. 
Much of these differences reflect 
somewhat higher incomes for the 
single men. 

Paulin and Abby L. Duly do a similar 
comparison of the spending patterns 
of pre-retired (working and 55 to 64 
years old) and retired (no labor income 
and 65 to 74 years old) persons. Again, 
one of the big differences across 
groups is in income. Not very 
surprisingly, the pre-retired had higher 
total incomes, in general because they 
had substantial average labor 
earnings. On the expenditure side, 
conclusions about the role of 
retirement in expenditure plans were 
more difficult to draw, in part because 
of the degree of similarity of pre- and 
post-retirement patterns that was 
apparent when variables such as 
income and demography had been 
accounted for. 
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Injuries in eating and 
drinking places 


Approximately 304,000 nonfatal oc- 
cupational injuries and illnesses 
occurred in the eating and drinking 
places industry in 1999, down from 
about 397,000 in 1992. Most of the on- 
the-job injuries and illnesses that occur 
in eating and drinking places tend to be 
relatively minor. In 1999, about a third 
involved lost work time, compared with 
almost half of injuries and illnesses for 
all private industry workers. 

However, there were 147 fatal occ- 
upational injuries at eating and drinking 
places in 1999. Homicides were the 
leading cause of worker fatalities in the 
eating and drinking places industry: 
almost two-thirds of fatalities were 
homicides in 1999. More information is 
available in “Occupational Hazards in 
Eating and Drinking Places,” by Timothy 
Webster, Compensation and Working 
Conditions. 


Average compensation 
$23.15 an hour 


In March 2002, employer costs for 
employee compensation for civilian 
workers in the United States averaged 
$23.15 per hour worked. Wages and 
salaries, which averaged $16.76, 
accounted for 72.4 percent of these costs, 
while benefits, which averaged $6.39, 
accounted for the remaining 27.6 percent. 

Legally required benefits were $1.80 
per hour on average, representing the 
largest nonwage employer cost. 
Employer costs for insurance benefits 
were $1.61 per hour, paid leave benefits 
were $1.59 per hour, and retirement and 
savings benefits were 80 cents per hour. 

For additional information see 
“Employer Costs for Employee 
Compensation, March 2002,” news release 
USDL 02-346. Publication of this news 


release will change to a quarterly basis 
beginning with June 2002 data. 


Women’s earning and 
educaton 


Earnings for female full-time wage and 
salary workers vary considerably by 
educational level. In 2001, those with 
less than a high school diploma had 
median earnings of $314 per week. This 
compares with $784 per week for those 
with a college degree. Women who 
graduated high school but did not 
attend college earned $441 a week at the 
median, while those with some college 
or an associate degree earned $525. 


New productivity series 


Labor productivity—defined as output 
per hour—increased 3.0 percent from 1999 
to 2000 in wholesale trade. This rise was 
below the 4 percent annual increase for 
the 1995-2000 period, but exceeded the 2.7- 
percent annual growth of 1990-95. 
These figures are from a new 
productivity series for the wholesale trade 
industry introduced this month. In 
addition, there are now productivity series 
for durable-goods wholesale trade and 
nondurable-goods wholesale trade, and 
for all three-digit Sic (Standard Industrial 
Classification) industries in wholesale 
trade. Unit labor costs series are also now 
available for each of these industries. 
The wholesale trade sector includes 
establishments involved in selling 
merchandise to retailers; to industrial, 
commercial, institutional, farm, con- 
struction contractors, or professional 
business users; or acting as brokers in 
purchases or sales of merchandise 
between businesses. See “BLS Releases 
New Series on Productivity and Costs in 
Wholesale Trade Industries, 1990-2000” 
news release USDL 02-347. oO 
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Producer price highlights 


during 2001 


The decline of the PPI for finished goods in 2001 
was the largest in 15 years; prices for natural gas 
and crude petroleum fell back to 1999 levels 


he Producer Price Index (PP!) for Finished 
Goods declined 1.6 percent in 2001, the 
largest calendar year decrease since a 2.3- 
percent drop in 1986. This index rose 3.6 percent 
in 2000, and 2.9 percent in 1999. Finished goods 
are commodities that are ready for sale to the fi- 
nal-demand user, either an individual consumer 
or a business firm. The majority of the 2001 de- 
cline in finished goods prices can be traced to a 
17.1-percent drop in finished energy prices. Ex- 
cluding energy, the index for finished goods ad- 
vanced 1.2 percent in 2001. Following a 1.7-per- 
cent gain in the prior year, the index for finished 
consumer foods rose 1.8 percent in 2001. Prices 
for finished goods less foods and energy—a cat- 
egory that includes both consumer goods and 
capital equipment—increased 0.9 percent in 2001, 
following a 1.3-percent advance throughout the 
previous 12 months. 

Prices for commodities at the overall crude 
and intermediate stages of processing also ex- 
perienced declines for the 2001 calendar year. 
The PPI for intermediate materials, supplies, 
and components fell 4 percent in 2001, after 
posting a 4.1-percent gain in 2000. Intermedi- 
ate goods in the PPI reflect material inputs to 
the manufacturing process, as well as various 
supplies consumed in the production process. 
Prices for crude materials for furthering pro- 
cessing dropped 32.5 percent, following a 35.5- 
percent jump in the prior calendar year. Crude 
goods are unprocessed goods that are prima- 


rily outputs from mining industries and agri- 
cultural production. 

Throughout 2001, energy prices turned down 
at both the crude and intermediate stages of pro- 
cessing. The index for intermediate foods and 
feeds rose at a much slower rate in 2001 than it 
did in 2000. Prices for crude foodstuffs and 
feedstuffs turned down, after falling a year ear- 
lier. Excluding foods and energy, the indexes for 
intermediate goods and crude materials posted 
declines. (See table 1.) 


Energy goods 


Falling prices for both natural gas and petroleum- 
based commodities pushed energy prices down 
in 2001 at all three stages of processing. The 
crude energy index dropped 52.9 percent, com- 
pared with an 85.6-percent jump in 2000. This 
decrease was primarily the result of declining 
prices for natural gas and crude petroleum. Prices 
for energy goods at the intermediate stage of 
processing fell 16.9 percent, subsequent to a 19- 
percent gain a year earlier. The indexes for jet 
fuels, diesel fuel, and industrial and commercial 
natural gas registered declines in 2001, after ris- 
ing in the prior year. At the final stage of pro- 
cessing, the index for finished energy goods de- 
creased 17.1 percent, following a 16.6-percent 
advance in 2000. Falling prices were observed 
for gasoline, residential natural gas, liquefied pe- 
troleum gas, and home heating oil. (See table 2.) 
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Table 1. | Annual percent changes for major categories of the Producer Price Index by stage of processing, 1992-2001 


Index 1992 1993 1994 1995 | 1996 1997 1998 | 1999 2000 2001 
FIMISNC@GGOOGS ecaaractewcc. cece se ccseneesccssesesnscass ; 0.2 ier 2.3 2.8 —1.2 0.0 2.9 3.6 : 2 
FOOUS eect ocsce cress cave vuncasstecesaresuxeacse=ceoeeoaes 1.6 2.4 1.1 1.9 3.4 -.8 al 8 ier : 
EET GLO Vinrsscxscrcvocet secs evnses sscaws se enestenceeoeeteaees -.3 4.4 3.5 at ier -6.4 -11.7 18.1 16.6 a 
QUIN eee cccaccee tapes a wocte es ee setae tec sve eeree eos 2.0 4 1.6 2.6 6 0 215 1.3 9 
Intermediate materials, supplies, 
ANGICOMPOMSNtS) seseeve-cesereeeeccstcenceereseesserence 1.0 1.0 4.4 Sis} ll -—8 -3.3 3.7 41 —4.0 
FoodsrandifGedsnresescteretee cere rece reas -5 5:5 4.5 10.3 2.1 -1.7 -7.3 4.2 3.6 3 
EMONQyi degestecsececcteccaccicecevseves snesteanesccorsceseasus v4 4.2 29 fe 11.2 -7.0 12.1 19.6 19.0 -16.9 
thet Sreatecceneece seer eetee a Setetvetecarcvapee ces es Ve 1.6 5.2 3.2 -.9 3 -1.6 ee) 1.6 —1.6 
i i = - - 3 35.5 —32.5 
Crude materials for further processing .......... 3.3 Al 5 5D 14.7 11.3 16.7 15 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs 3.0 7.2 -9.4 12.9 -1.0 —4.0 -11.0 -.1 7.4 —7.6 


GASOM Css rec sc auecctec vc cocens scsnsw anes ceseacesnevcuenewepecotoererce 20a -15.0 -33.1 74.8 17.2 -33.1 
Residentialinatuiraligas terest sccceteseenearene ences 11.2 2.4 -2.4 9 41.8 —22.1 
Eiquetied) petroleum GaSiererersccee-satereecenducesseeesedens 71.4 -29.3 -32.6 87.0 49.3 —55.3 
HOMO MEATINGON eecccaeecesecescctes sore enc ceneer eer snceceuetes 25.0 -21.7 -36.1 89.4 37.0 42.9 
Residential electric POWer ........2--.s.ccseceesesennceeeeens 6 =2 —2.5 -.5 3.2 3.6 
Intermediate Energy GOOS ..............-s-scecseesesrssesne Tie -7.0 -12.1 19.6 19.0 —16.9 
Jetilelse see ee te ee ae Si a es 26.1 —22.3 -35.8 90.9 42.6 ~44.3 
DiGSeliUelSise eece cet see ceet nets ne celcscetesetonae eerste? 26.2 22.5 -33.8 86.4 39.8 44.7 
Industriallinattraligasiivess.seecneesscotesecsaseeee ceases sees 22.3 3.1 -9.7 7.4 91.9 -36.7 
Gommercialinatlival| GASisccx-.-cecsreseccsseusneees desoveevses: 16.8 9 4.7 4.4 56.0 -24.3 
Natural gas to electric utilities ..............--sc-.eress-e- 6.1 9.3 -24.3 15.6 83.1 —39.9 
Residtial fuel 2ccscsscsccsecssutecsessaussahectssvesssectacecaeen 32.8 —7.6 -39.8 91.1 29.8 -29.1 
Imdustrial/ electric DOWeMyet..scece. ccczseeccceaseeccsccseeaseexs 0 He) -1.3 —.1 4.9 3.2 
Commercial electric pOWe?r ..............::cssscceeeseeeenes -.1 0 -1.8 6 4.4 4.4 
Crude energy materials 2.11c..s-0s.. secvecevaseseedeencens=- Si) 2 -23.1 —23.8 36.9 85.6 —§2.9 
Natllval! gas’ setets-cstzvecetcceccettsevsceqe succtetnwees 92.0 -27.9 -17.8 7.9 192.6 —65.6 
Crude petroleum 35.8 —28.3 —48.6 172.0 11.0 42.4 
Ca irc seresscz svn cacuusecesey- Cost ouncuustesasesucescenieoctonessecrars -1.1 4.9 1.2 9.3 0 10.1 


Natural gas. The last 5 years have shown volatile price move- 
ments within the natural gas market, especially looking at the 
years 2000 and 2001. Prices were relatively lower and more 
stable in 1998 compared with 1997. Throughout the 1998-99 
winter heating season, the natural gas index fell, but at a smaller 
magnitude compared with the previous season. Mild winter 
weather caused less dernand for consumption, and therefore 
resulted in higher storage levels. By the winter of 1999-2000, 
weather conditions continued to be much warmer than ex- 
pected; therefore, prices remained low. 

Natural gas prices began to rise considerably in 2000 when 
the combination of decreasing supplies, high crude oil prices, 
and weather-related demand pushed natural gas prices to new 
heights. Demand for natural gas rose as consumers began 
switching from higher-priced crude oil to lower-priced natural 
gas. During the spring and early summer of 2000, supplies 
began to tighten, causing the price of natural gas to climb 
throughout the rest of the year. 

After surging 192.6 percent in 2000, the pp! for natural gas 
decreased 65.6 percent for the 2001 calendar year. Prices be- 
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gan to drop significantly in February and March as milder 
temperatures moved into the high consumption regions, caus- 
ing storage levels to rebound. Mild temperatures continued 
through October, which allowed prices to continue to decline. 
In November, the natural gas index shot up 56.4 percent as a 
result of colder weather. By the end of the year, mild weather 
pushed gas storage stocks to record levels, which helped 
push prices down again.! 

For the 12 months ended in December 2001, industrial and 
commercial natural gas prices declined 36.7 and 24.3 percent 
respectively, falling to their lowest levels since May 2000. A 
sharp decrease in spot natural gas prices pulled gas prices 
substantially lower from their record highs in January 2001, 
when the conjunction of falling supplies, rising crude oil 
prices, and higher weather-related demand helped push natu- 
ral gas prices to unprecedented heights. After an 83.1-per- 
cent jump in 2000, the index for natural gas to electric utilities 
fell 39.9 percent in 2001. The index for residential natural gas 
decreased 22.1 percent in 2001, following a 41.8-percent gain 
in 2000. After January 2001—the peak of residential natural 


gas prices—this index declined sharply as a result of increased 
production levels and record supply numbers. In December 
2001, residential natural gas prices were at their lowest point 
since May 2000. 

The liquefied petroleum gas (LPG) index decreased 55.3 
percent in 2001, after an increase of 49.3 percent in 2000. Prices 
fell with the help of mild weather throughout the summer and 
fall of 2001. Over the last 6 years, liquefied petroleum gas 
prices have experienced a period of volatility. In 1996, prices 
increased as a cold winter season created higher demand and 
a large drop in inventories. By the start of 1997, however, 
prices began to fall and continued in a downward trend until 
the end of 1998. This period was marked by decreasing de- 
mand due to warmer-than-normal temperatures, restored in- 
ventories, higher production levels, and strong imports in the 
LPG market. Lower prices in the crude petroleum and natural 
gas markets also helped lower the LPG index for 1997 and 
1998. From January 1999 until February 2001, LPG prices ral- 
lied with rising prices for crude oil and natural gas. 


Petroleum-based products. Prices for crude petroleum 
dropped 42.4 percent in 2001, following an 1 1-percent gain in 
2000 and a 172-percent surge in 1999. In March of 1999, both 
Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) and 
major non-OPEC member countries announced an agreement 
to reduce oil production, in order to bolster lackluster prices 
from previous years. Throughout 1999, oil prices increased 
dramatically, which ultimately resulted in OPEC receiving in- 
ternational pressure to raise their output. In March of 2000, 
OPEC decided to raise output by 1.7 million barrels per day.” 
Consequently, production from OPEC members increased 
throughout the year 2000. However, prices continued to climb 
as worldwide economic growth generated demand that out- 
paced the increased supply. By 2001, the combination of im- 
proved oil supplies and lower demand due to the economic 
recession in the United States helped bring prices down from 
their previous year’s level. 

Looking further down the pipeline for petroleum-based 
products, the index for jet fuels fell 44.3 percent in 2001, after 
advancing 42.6 percent a year earlier. From the spring of 1999 
through the summer of 2000, jet fuel prices rose due to the 
large increase in crude oil prices during the same period. After 
peaking in September 2000, prices finally leveled off with the 
increase in inventories and began falling in the early part of 
2001 as a result of declining oil prices. Starting in April, vola- 
tile supply levels created a price roller coaster for jet fuels 
causing the index to jump up in May, fall in July, and rebound 
in early September. Following the events surrounding the 
September 11, 2001, terrorist attacks, prices once again 
dropped due to falling demand. 

The PPI for gasoline declined 33.1 percent, following a 17.2- 
percent increase in 2000. Prices were relatively stable up until 


April, when gasoline shortages caused a significant rise in 
prices. Refineries then greatly advanced production, pulling 
prices down considerably during the late spring. In response 
to lower prices, refineries once again adjusted and set pro- 
duction levels lower. These production cuts, combined with a 
late summer surge in demand, put upward pressure on gaso- 
line prices. Demand, however, declined due to the events of 
September | 1th and the end of the driving season. Further- 
more, OPEC’s inability to reduce global output resulted in an 
excess supply of oil in the world market, causing a substantial 
drop in gasoline prices. 

In 2001, prices for diesel fuel decreased 44.7 percent, com- 
pared with a 39.8-percent rise in the previous year. For the 
first quarter of 2001, prices declined as distillate supplies in- 
creased. By April, distillate production began to taper off 
because refineries shifted more of their resources to gasoline 
production. Hence, prices climbed in the spring. Prices were 
then pulled back down in the summer as a result of oversup- 
ply. Due to the slowing of the U.S. economy, prices collapsed 
more rapidly in the last quarter of 2001. 

The downward trend in the natural gas market helped lower 
residual fuel prices. The index for residual fuel fell 29.1 per- 
cent, following a 29.8-percent gain in 2000. Also adding to the 
downward price pressure were the events of September 1| 1th, 
the contracting economy, the drop in oil prices, and unsea- 
sonably warm temperatures. 

Home heating oil prices decreased 42.9 percent in 2001, 
compared with a 37-percent rise in the prior year. The supply 
of distillates remained quite low throughout the summer of 
2000, and consequently put upward pressure on home heat- 
ing oil prices. Supplies then rebounded in the beginning of 
October and continued through March of 2001, pulling down 
prices for this period. In April and May, the rising tide of 
gasoline prices carried other petroleum-based products along 
with it, including home heating oil. Prices then dropped in the 
summer months as supplies once again began to climb. The 
months of August and September saw a brief rebound in the 
home heating oil index resulting from increased demand. Like 
other petroleum-based commodities, prices then collapsed 
following the events of September | | th. 


Electric power. The PPI for residential electricity increased 
3.6 percent in 2001, after rising 3.2 percent in the previous 
year. Subsequent to price increases in 2000, the indexes for 
commercial electric power and industrial electric power ad- 
vanced 4.4 percent and 3.2 percent, respectively. Residential 
electricity prices continued to increase through the first half 
of 2001 due to the ongoing crisis in California. Contrary to 
predictions, the crisis in California failed to widen in the sum- 
mer of 2001 as lower fuel costs, cooler summer temperatures, 
and increased conservation within the State prevented the 
crisis from escalating further. However, the higher prices 
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brought on by the crisis did not subside much by the end of 
the year. Electricity prices as a whole continued to be high 
due to the rate increases in California and the Pacific North- 
west. Drought conditions in the Pacific Northwest lowered 
reservoirs, putting a strain on the hydroelectric power indus- 
try found in that region. 


Foods and related products 


The producer price index for finished consumer foods ad- 
vanced 1.8 percent in 2001, following a 1.7-percent increase in 
the previous year. Leading this gain, prices for fresh fruits 
and melons rose 24 percent during 2001. The indexes for dairy 
products, soft drinks, processed fruits and vegetables, and 
pork also rose, contributing to the overall increase. By con- 
trast, prices for eggs for fresh use, beef and veal, and finfish 
and shellfish turned down in 2001, partially offsetting the rise 
in finished consumer food prices. (See table 3.) 

Prices for intermediate foods and feeds rose 0.3 percent in 
2001, after increasing 3.6 percent in 2000. Most of this decel- 
eration can be traced to the index for prepared animal feeds 
that fell 3.6 percent in 2001, following an 8.3-percent gain in 
the preceding year. The index for beef and veal also fell in the 
current year, after posting an increase in 2000, while prices for 
fluid milk products and flour rose at a slower pace in 2001 than 
they did in the year before. Partly offsetting the intermediate 
foods and feeds deceleration, crude vegetable oils; refined 
sugar; and natural, processed, and imitation cheese prices 
turned up in 2001, after falling in the prior year. The index for 


Annual percent changes in Producer Price Indexes for selected food items, 1996-2001 


confectionery materials escalated at a faster rate in 2001 than 
in the year before. 

Following a 7.4-percent increase in 2000, the index for crude 
foodstuffs and feedstuffs posted a 7.6-percent decline in 2001. 
Contributing most significantly to this deceleration, the index 
for slaughter cattle fell 15.1 percent in 2001, after advancing 
9.1 percent in the previous year. Prices for slaughter hogs and 
soybeans also posted declines in the current year, after in- 
creasing in 2000. Fluid milk, wheat, and corn prices moved 
upward at a slower rate in 2001 than they did in 2000. Alterna- 
tively, the indexes for fresh and dry vegetables and for fresh 
fruits and melons turned up in 2001. 


Fruits and melons. Prices for fresh fruits and melons turned 
up 24 percent in 2001, following a 1.3-percent drop in the pre- 
vious year. Underlying this increase, the index for strawber- 
ries shot up 95.7 percent in 2001, after rising 25 percent in 
2000. The index for citrus fruits turned up as a result of price 
increases for navel oranges, lemons, and grapefruits. Price 
increases in 2001 were also registered for red delicious apples 
and pears. On the other hand, prices for McIntosh and Granny 
Smith apples turned down in 2001. 


Grains. Corn prices rose 2.8 percent in 2001, after increasing 
7.8 percent in the preceding year. The index for corn exhibited 
a spike in July, rising 16.2 percent as a result of decreased 
supplies due to abnormally hot weather. In addition, elevated 
corn prices for 2001 were the result of increased foreign con- 
sumption of U.S. corn due to diminished production from for- 
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Index 1996 1997 | 1998 1999 2000 2001 

Finished consumer foods ............:..00+ 3.4 —-0.8 0.1 0.8 Nell 1.8 
Fresh fruits and melons ...............:.++- 37.2 -8.2 -19.0 8.2 -1.3 24.0 
Daly! PrOGUCtS Mececeecessereeseres ee esceececees 2.4 4.7 10.7 =11-1 3.2 2.3 
SOM:GNIMKS perce, eee ceeeecee weer J -1.0 1.9 3.3 3.6 3.0 
PO te cases recent ecto se ed eet, aoe cae 21.9 -13.6 -27.3 29.8 5.0 4.7 
Fresh and dry vegetables .................. —24.3 21.6 8.8 4.4 -23.7 9.7 
Bakery: prOduCISieee cee cers eee cares 3.6 ila 1.0 1.6 2.7 2.1 
Processed) DOUulthy ccce-cssveeestecencvsees ees 2.6 =6.3 3.8 Sil; UB 1.4 
Unprocessed and packaged fish ....... 5.1 4.7 -3.4 8.8 6 -7.8 
Beh: andi Veale cavvs.svssevercoucsccesoce 7.4 -5.4 -2.7 10.8 8.2 —4.5 
EQoSWOrm{reShiSG secs eoncssercers bes 15.0 -15.6 -6.2 -27.4 46.3 =27,.9 
Intermediate foods and feeds................ 2 -1.7 -7.3 —4.2 3.6 3 
Crude vegetable Oils .................ceeeeee -9.3 13.9 -2.7 -37.5 -16.5 15.9 
Refined: SUGAN cases e.cteerenersestsecpesee 4.2 —4.5 6 -2.2 -9.6 6.3 
Confectionery materials ................0.06 ae -15.8 -1.0 dist Ae 154 
FIOUY aicevesseccsevartessteptctetrceccstscaseseeeeae -9.0 -8.2 -5.6 7.5 7.9 41 
Prepared animal feeds ................000 5.4 -3.1 -20.4 —2.1 8.3 -3.6 
Crude foodstuffs and feedstuffs -1.0 —4.0 =11.0 -1 74 -7.6 
Slaughter cattle 2.5 2.0 12.0 19.4 9.1 15.1 
aughter hogs 23.2 = - ‘ 
soipeane ie be decet dee niaerets. tra eee : a ee cee bee ae 


eign suppliers. Following July’s upsurge, corn prices deceler- 
ated through October 2001. 

The index for wheat posted a 1.7-percent gain for the 12 
months ended December 2001, following a 13.9-percent in- 
crease in 2000. Prices fluctuated throughout 2001; however, 
the yearly increase can be attributed mostly to a 9.4-percent 
rise in May. Wheat supplies, which were at their lowest level 
since 1988 due to adverse weather conditions, caused prices 
to increase.» Due to planting flexibility allowed for under 
current Government programs, wheat crops were substituted 
by other crops that yielded higher returns. 

Soybean prices fell 12.5 percent over the past 12 months, 
compared with a 9.9-percent advance in 2000. In addition to 
declines in January, February, and April, the soybean index 
posted price decreases for the last 4 months of 2001. Most of 
this annual decline can be attributed to record supplies that 
exceeded 3 billion bushels in 2001.4 Soybean production in- 
creased, “in part because the soybean loan rate has supported 
expected returns and because per-acre costs of fertilizer and 
energy inputs are lower than those of corn,” according to the 
USDA.° 

Lower prices for soybeans led to depressed prices for pre- 
pared animal feeds in 2001. The index for prepared animal 
feeds fell 3.6 percent in 2001, following an 8.3-percent gain in 
the prior year. U.S. feed grain production increased 4 percent 
in 2001 from the year before, contributing to the fall in pre- 
pared animal feed prices.° 


Meats. The PPI for slaughter livestock fell 16.7 percent in 
2001, after moving up 9.8 percent in the previous year. Driv- 
ing this downturn, prices for slaughter cattle dropped 15.1 
percent over the 12 months ended December 2001, compared 
with a 9.1-percent advance in 2000. This significant decrease 
resulted from the record numbers of cattle remaining in feed 
lots without bids from packing houses. Decreased demand, 
both foreign and domestic, could not meet the overwhelming 
supply of slaughter cattle in 2001. Due to reduced travel and 
dining in the United States throughout the fall, domestic de- 
mand for slaughter cattle waned. Japan, which makes up ap- 
proximately 50 percent of foreign beef exports, had reduced 
demand for slaughter cattle since the detection of mad cow 
disease (bovine spongiform encephalopathy), which had 
raised concern about the safety of beef products. 
Transmission of weakened slaughter cattle prices led to 
declines in beef and veal prices over 2001. The PPI for beef 
and veal dropped 4.5 percent in 2001, following an 8.2-percent 
gain in the preceding year. Excess supply due to increased 
slaughter numbers and weights put downward pressure on 
beef and veal prices. In addition, the weakened economy in 
the second half of 2001 reduced demand by the restaurant 
and hotel industry for beef products. Similar to the slaughter 


cattle market, foreign demand dropped in 2001 due to anxiety 
about mad cow disease and hoof-and-mouth disease in Japan 
and Europe. 

Slaughter hog prices also exhibited a significant drop, fall- 
ing 24.9 percent in 2001, after advancing 14.9 percent in 2000. 
This decline, like that of slaughter cattle prices, can be traced 
to reduced demand from the restaurant and hotel industry 
throughout the second half of 2001. Increased supplies as 
well as record weights of existing hogs also applied down- 
ward pressure on slaughter hog prices. In spite of declining 
slaughter hog prices, the index for pork rose in 2001, although 
at a slower rate than it did in the prior year. 


Dairy products. Posting monthly price increases from March 
through September, fluid milk prices moved up 3 percent in 
2001, compared with a 7-percent gain in the previous year. 
Most of this price increase can be traced to diminished sup- 
plies as a result of inclement weather in top milk-producing 
States. Bad winter weather makes dairy cattle less productive 
and increases the cases of mastitis (inflammation of the ud- 
der) among cattle, which also hinders their ability to produce 
milk. Winter weather conditions can also stop milk from arriv- 
ing at the processor before it spoils. Excessive heat in sum- 
mer months, especially in California, also caused stress to 
dairy cattle, decreasing the milk-per-cow ratio. In addition to 
weather problems, the tight supplies of top forage, such as 
high-quality alfalfa hay, added to the overall reduction of fluid 
milk supplies. The high prices of replacement cattle also left 
many dairy farms operating below capacity. 

At later stages of processing, dairy product prices rose 2.3 
percent over the 12 months ended December 2001. The in- 
crease in fluid milk prices, as well as energy problems in Cali- 
fornia, the top milk-producing State, led to decreased sup- 
plies of dairy products. The rolling blackouts and high en- 
ergy prices in California cut milk processing times and spoiled 
some milk in refrigeration. Increased demand for cheese; ice 
cream; butter; and dry, condensed and evaporated milk prod- 
ucts also contributed to the rise in dairy product prices in 
2001. 


Finished goods other than foods 
and energy 


The PPI for finished goods other than foods and energy—the 
core index—rose 0.9 percent in 2001, after increasing 1.3 per- 
cent in the previous year. Capital equipment prices showed 
no change, following a 1.2-percent gain in 2000. The index for 
finished consumer goods other than foods and energy in- 
creased 1.5 percent in 2001, after rising 1.4 percent a year 
earlier. 
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Within capital equipment, the index for civilian aircraft 
moved up at a slower pace in 2001 than it did in the previous 
year. Prices for light motor trucks, metal-cutting machine tools, 
truck trailers, and construction machinery and equipment 
turned down, after increasing in 2000. The indexes for elec- 
tronic computers and passenger cars fell more than they did 
in the prior year. By contrast, prices for x-ray and 
electromedical equipment, and for office and store machines 
and equipment advanced in 2001, after declining a year earlier. 
The communications and related equipment index fell less than 
it did in the previous year. Prices for pumps, compressors, 
and equipment, and agricultural machinery and equipment 
advanced at a faster rate than in 2000. 

The index for finished consumer goods other than foods 
and energy moved up 1.5 percent in 2001, after advancing 1.4 
percent a year earlier. Rising prices for cigarettes, alcoholic 
beverages, book publishing, newspaper circulation, house- 
hold furniture, sanitary papers and health products, pet food, 
and periodical circulation outweighed falling prices for light 
motor trucks, passenger cars, men’s and boy’s apparel, 
women’s apparel, and floor coverings. (See table 4.) 


Civilian aircraft. The index for civilian aircraft increased 3.8 
percent in 2001, following a 6.7-percent gain in 2000. Prices 
for civilian aircraft rose throughout the majority of 2001; how- 
ever, price increases slowed toward the end of the year, and 
the index declined in September and November (the index had 
not fallen since August 1999). The slower rate of increase for 
civilian aircraft prices in the latter months of 2001 resulted 
from declining sales, as civilian aircraft shipments fell to 3,483 
in 2001, down from 3,780 in 2000.’ Within civilian aircraft, 
sales for general aviation aircraft and helicopters decreased, 
and sales for transport aircraft advanced. 


Motor vehicles. Prices for motor vehicles declined signifi- 
cantly in 2001, as prices fell for both light trucks and passen- 
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ger cars; however, prices for heavy trucks rose. A 3.7-percent 
fall in the October passenger car index represented the largest 
monthly decline in the index since a 5.2-percent decrease in 
October 1972. Manufacturer incentives, including 0 percent 
financing, were primarily responsible for driving down light 
truck and passenger car prices, helping to boost U.S. automo- 
bile sales to their second highest level on record.* Light truck 
sales finished 2 percent higher in 2001 than in the prior year. 


Electronic computers. Prices for electronic computers 
dropped 29.9 percent in 2001, after showing a 14.2-percent 
decline in the previous year. Prices fell sharply for personal 
computers and workstations (31.6 percent); mid-range gen- 
eral purpose computers (34.5 percent); large-scale general 
purpose computers (31.2 percent); and portable computers 
(31.5 percent). Manufacturers of electronic computers ben- 
efited from declining input costs in 2001, as MOS memory 
prices dropped 40.7 percent, MOS microprocessor prices fell 
38.7 percent, and prices for computer storage devices de- 
creased 12.9 percent. 


Tobacco products and alcohol. The index for tobacco prod- 
ucts rose 12.6 percent in 2001, following a 2.3-percent gain in 
2000. The majority of the increase in tobacco prices was due 
to a 14.1-percent jump in the index for cigarettes, which fol- 
lowed a 1.9-percent gain in 2000. In January and May, to- 
bacco manufacturers instituted two 14-cent-per-pack price 
increases to offset losses from a $206 billion legal settlement 
with 46 U.S. States, causing the index to rise significantly in 
these 2 months.’ Tobacco producers also raised prices in 
anticipation of a 5-cent-per-pack increase in the Federal ex- 
cise tax on cigarettes that went into effect January 2002. Alco- 
hol prices advanced 2.6 percent in 2001, following a 4.2-per- 
cent rise in 2000. Accounting for the majority of this gain, the 
index for malt beverages increased at a 3.3-percent rate, after 
rising at a 4.4-percent rate in 2000. Advancing prices for grains 
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in 2001 may have contributed to the rise in the malt beverage 
index. The indexes for wine and brandy and for distilled spir- 
its also increased in 2001. 


Newspaper circulation and book publishing. In 2001, the 
index for newspaper circulation rose 3.2 percent, after increas- 
ing 4.3 percent a year earlier. Price increases were observed 
for subscriptions and sales of both daily and weekly publica- 
tions. The book publishing index advanced 3.4 percent, fol- 
lowing a similar increase in 2000. Prices moved up for the 
publication of text books; technical, scientific, and profes- 
sional books; general books; pamphlets; and religious books; 
however, prices fell for the publication of general reference 
books. 


Intermediate industrial materials 


The PPI for intermediate materials other than foods and en- 
ergy decelerated, falling 1.6 percent in 2001, following a 1.6- 
percent gain in the previous year. Prices also turned down for 
nondurable manufacturing materials and durable manufactur- 
ing materials. The index for construction materials showed no 
change after inching up in 2000. (See table 5.) 


Nondurable manufacturing materials. Prices for nondurable 
manufacturing materials dropped 5.5 percent in 2001, follow- 


ing a 4.1-percent increase in 2000. Not since 1951, when the 
index closed down 6.1 percent, has the nondurable manufac- 
turing materials index fallen at such a steep rate over a calen- 
dar year. Much of the 2001 deceleration was the result of a 
downturn in prices for basic organic chemicals. The indexes 
for nitrogenates, plastic resins and materials, paperboard, 
woodpulp, and paper also decreased in 2001, after advancing 
in the prior year. By contrast, prices for fats and oils (inedible) 
turned up in 2001, after falling a year earlier. Prices for phos- 
phates declined less than they did in 2000. 

Prices for basic organic chemicals moved down 11.6 per- 
cent in 2001, after rising 5.8 percent a year earlier. The index 
for primary basic organic chemicals decreased 29.5 percent, 
following a 13.4-percent gain in 2000. Intermediate basic or- 
ganic chemical prices fell at a faster rate than they did in the 
previous year. Petroleum is a major input to primary basic 
organic chemicals, which include aromatics (not made in a 
refinery), liquefied refinery gases, and other basic organic 
chemicals, making primary basic organic chemical prices es- 
pecially sensitive to changes in the petroleum market. In 2001, 
a 42.4-percent drop in crude petroleum prices coupled with 
weak demand put downward pressure on basic organic chemi- 
cal prices. 

Price decreases were widespread within the pulp and pa- 
per products industry in 2001. Woodpulp prices plummeted 
24.3 percent, falling each month of the year with the excep- 
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tions of November and December. Weak demand, resulting 
from a slow domestic economy, in conjunction with high sup- 
plies of woodpulp drove down prices. Paper prices turned 
down 3.1 percent in 2001, following a 4.1-percent increase in 
the previous year. The paper index rose in the first 4 months 
of 2001 in spite of falling prices for woodpulp, a major input to 
paper, but then showed eight consecutive decreases—more 
closely reflecting the decline in price for woodpulp. Within 
paper, the indexes for newsprint, writing and printing papers, 
and packaging and industrial converting paper all decreased 
in 2001. The index for paperboard moved down 7 percent in 
2001, after rising 10.6 percent in the previous year, as prices 
fell for the first 11 months in 2001. Price changes for woodpulp, 
paper, and paperboard are closely related because woodpulp 
is a major input for both paper and paperboard. (See chart 1.) 

Prices for plastic resins and materials declined in 2001, fall- 
ing 9.8 percent. Both the indexes for thermoplastic resins and 
thermosetting resins decreased, after advancing a year earlier. 
Falling prices for crude petroleum and the economic down- 
turn were the most likely causes of declining prices for plastic 
resins and materials. 


Durable manufacturing materials. The index for durable 
manufacturing materials fell 4 percent in 2001, after increasing 
0.2 percent in the prior year. Prices for aluminum mill shapes, 


| Chart 1. Paper-related indexes 


cold rolled sheet and strip, primary aluminum (except extru- 
sion billet), copper and brass mill shapes, and hardwood lum- 
ber turned down, after rising in 2000. The indexes for hot 
rolled sheets and strip and hot rolled bars, plates, and struc- 
tural shapes declined at a faster pace in 2001 than in the previ- 
ous year. On the other hand, prices for building paper and 
board, plywood, and semi-finished steel mill products fell less 
in 2001 than they did a year earlier. The index for cement 
advanced, after moving down in 2000. 

Prices for steel mill products declined substantially in 2001 
as the indexes for cold rolled sheet and strip; hot rolled sheet 
and strip; hot rolled bars, plates, and structural shapes; and 
semi-finished steel mill products fell 9.5, 8.2, 4.3, and 0.2 per- 
cent, respectively. Steel producers faced fierce import compe- 
tition throughout 2001, causing the steel mill product index to 
decline 11 months out of the year. Domestic steel manufactur- 
ers complained of unfair foreign competition, prompting the 
Bush Administration to request the International Trade Com- 
mission to investigate whether restrictions on steel imports 
were needed. 

The index for aluminum dropped 14.5 percent in 2001, reg- 
istering 8 monthly price declines during the year, after moving 
up 3.3 percent in 2000. The American Metal Market reported 
that primary aluminum production levels declined to a 33-year 
low in 2001, reflecting extremely weak demand conditions. In 
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addition, high producer inventories contributed to falling alu- 
minum prices in 2001. Prices for aluminum mill shapes fell 2.9 
percent in 2001, following a 4.7-percent increase in the previ- 
ous year. Decreasing aluminum prices may have been par- 
tially responsible for the fall in the index for aluminum mill 
shapes. 

In 2001, the index for building paper and board fell 3.0 per- 
cent, following a 9.3-percent drop a year earlier. Accounting 
for the majority of the decline in building paper and board 
prices, the hardboard, particleboard, and fiberboard product 
index moved down 3.3 percent. The index for plywood de- 
creased 1.9 percent in 2001, after declining 6.2 percent in the 
previous year. Falling prices for softwood plywood were pri- 
marily responsible for the drop in plywood prices. Manufac- 
turers of softwood plywood benefited from lower prices for 
softwood lumber, which decreased 2.4 percent in 2001. Al- 
though the index for plywood finished down for the year, 
prices exhibited a high degree of volatility, resulting from un- 
certainty surrounding the March 31, 2002, termination of the 
Canada-U.S. Softwood Lumber Agreement.'° Under the agree- 
ment, Canada was entitled to unlimited access to the U.S. 
market without threat of trade action. 


Materials and Components for Construction. The PPI for 
materials and components for construction showed no change 
in 2001, after edging up 0.1 percent in the prior year. Falling 
prices for plastic construction products, nonferrous wire and 
cable, hardwood lumber, softwood lumber, fabricated struc- 
tural metal products, plywood, and wiring devices offset ris- 
ing prices for millwork, asphalt felts and coatings, switchgear 
and switchboard equipment, air conditioning and refrigera- 
tion equipment, and metal valves (except fluid power). 

From December 2000 to December 2001, prices for plastic 
construction products fell 2.7 percent. Manufacturers were 
able to lower output prices as input costs declined. Prices for 
plastic resins and materials fell substantially in 2001 due to 
weak demand resulting from a slow economy and plummeting 
prices for crude petroleum. 

Prices for nonferrous wire and cable declined 4 percent in 
2001, following a 4.6-percent increase in 2000. Within nonfer- 
rous wire and cable, price declines for electric wire and cable, 
telephone and telegraph wire and cable, control and signal 
wire and cable, building wire and cable, apparatus wire and 
cordage, power wire and cable, copper and copper alloy wire 
and cable, aluminum wire and cable (bare), and fiber optic 
cable outweighed price increases for magnet wire and for 
appliance and flexible cord sets. Manufacturers of nonfer- 
rous wire and cable may have been able to pass decreasing 
costs forward through the chain of production as prices for 
copper base scrap, nonferrous metal ores, and primary non- 
ferrous metals (except precious) all declined in 2001. Over 
the same time period, prices for fabricated structural metal 


products declined 0.4 percent, after increasing 0.3 percent in 
2000. 

The index for lumber decreased 3.2 percent in 2001, after 
falling 9.6 percent in the previous year. Prices for hardwood 
lumber moved down 5 percent, following a 2.4-percent increase 
in 2000. After rising 10 percent in May and falling 5.9 percent 
in July, the index for softwood lumber decreased 2.4 percent in 
2001. As mentioned in the previous section, uncertainty sur- 
rounding the end of the Canadian-U.S softwood lumber agree- 
ment resulted in larger than normal price swings for softwood 
lumber. Canadian producers, fearing retroactive tariffs on U.S. 
exports, limited their supplies to U.S. markets, and U.S. buyers 
held off purchasing in anticipation of a surge in Canadian 
imports. 


Basic industrial materials 


Prices for basic industrial materials dropped 9.9 percent in 
2001, following a 5.5-percent decline in the preceding year. 
Contributing most significantly to this overall deceleration, 
the index for raw cotton plunged 46.7 percent, after advancing 
30.2 percent in 2000. Prices for nonferrous metal ores, copper 
base scrap, and leaf tobacco turned down in 2001, while prices 
for wastepaper, aluminum base scrap, and pulpwood fell at a 
faster rate in 2001 than they did in the prior year. By contrast, 
the index for iron and steel scrap fell 5.6 percent in 2001, com- 
pared with a 28.8-percent drop in 2000. Prices for softwood 
logs, bolts, and timber also fell at a slower pace in 2001 than 
they did in the previous year. The index for hardwood logs, 
bolts, and timber turned up in 2001. (See table 5.) 

Raw cotton prices dropped considerably in 2001, register- 
ing declining monthly prices from January through October. 
Supplies of raw cotton increased approximately 17 percent in 
2001 from the year before due to larger planting areas and 
increased yield. Despite the drought in the southwestern 
States, other areas of the Cotton Belt experienced decreased 
abandonment levels and increased harvested areas. Cotton 
exports rose in 2001; however, overall demand declined as a 
result of decreased U.S. cotton mill consumption. Increases 
in cotton textile and apparel imports, as well as the general 
slowdown of the U.S. economy, weakened the demand for 
cotton from the spinning and from the textile and apparel in- 
dustries. The gain in supplies and reduction in demand has 
increased ending stocks to their highest level since 1986.!! 

Prices for nonferrous metal ores fell 11.2 percent in 2001, 
turning down from a 4.4-percent gain in 2000. The index for 
nonferrous scrap decreased 14.7 percent, following a 6.4-per- 
cent drop a year earlier. Prices for both nonferrous ores and 
scrap declined as a result of weak demand from the automo- 
tive, construction, and aerospace industries. This diminished 
consumption, which primarily affected the copper and alumi- 
num sectors, had been sliding since 1999. However, with the 
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downturn of the U.S. economy and the effects of the terrorist 
attacks on September | 1th, demand softened even further than 
had been expected. The high inventories that remained from 
2000 magnified the effects of the waning demand for nonfer- 
rous metals in 2001. 

After dropping 18.5 percent in 2000, the PPI for wastepaper 
decreased 30.2 percent over the 12 months ended December 
2001. The index registered declining prices for the first 6 
months of 2001 due to weakened demand. Decreased over- 
seas shipments and the weakening U.S. economy softened 
demand for wastepaper, while large stocks leftover from 2000 
forced consumers of wastepaper to reduce orders. During the 
second half of 2001, prices rose minimally as demand began to 
increase. 

Iron and steel scrap prices declined at a slower rate in 2001 
than in the prior year. The iron and steel scrap market experi- 
enced another year of failing prices due to continued weak 
demand from the steel industry. This diminished demand was 
most significant in the automobile and appliances sectors that 
felt the effects of the weakening U.S. economy. A reduction in 
scrap exports from Eastern Europe—especially Russia, 
Ukraine, and Romania—helped to increase foreign demand 
for U.S. steel scrap, and kept prices from falling further in 
2001. 


Selected service industries 


A majority of the service industries tracked in the PPI exhib- 
ited advancing prices in 2001. Rising prices were registered 
by the following indexes: property and casualty insurance; 
grocery stores; offices and clinics of doctors of medicine; 
general medical and surgical hospitals; new car dealers; skilled 
and intermediate care facilities; real estate agents and manag- 
ers; legal services; drug stores and proprietary stores; opera- 
tors and lessors of non-residential buildings; United States 
Postal Service; engineering design, analysis, and consulting 
services; air transportation (scheduled); and home healthcare 
services. Alternatively, prices declined for security brokers, 
dealers, and investment bankers; telephone communications 
(except radiotelephone); travel agencies; truck rental and leas- 
ing (without drivers); camera and photographic supply stores; 
catalog and mail order houses; optical goods stores; and 
trucking (except local) during 2001. (See table 6.) 

The index for property and casualty insurance moved up 
3.7 percent over the 12 months ended December 2001 due 
partially to rising prices for private passenger automobile in- 
surance and homeowner’s insurance. Private passenger au- 
tomobile insurance advanced 5.9 percent in 2001, with signifi- 
cant increases in California and Florida. In Florida, cases of 
automobile insurance fraud are currently being investigated 
as causes for rising premiums. Prices for homeowner’s insur- 
ance rose 5.1 percent in 2001, with large gains in California, 
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Florida, and Texas. The gain in prices resulted from an in- 
crease in claims surrounding mold problems that arise in warm 
climates after water damage. 

Prices for health services climbed upward in 2001, rising 
3.1 percent over the 12 months. Contributing most signifi- 
cantly to this price increase was the index for offices and 
clinics of doctors of medicine, which rose 2.8 percent in 2001. 
Medicare increased payments to physicians by approximately 
4.5 percent in 2001, allowing doctors to increase prices.’* The 
Medicare increase affected not only direct Medicare payments 
to physicians, but also the payments by private payers and 
State Medicaid agencies that adjust contracts according to 
Medicare rates. This increase in the payment rate, along with 
a change in the Medicare payment system, caused prices for 
physician’s offices to advance in 2001. The index for general 
medical and surgical hospitals rose 2.7 percent in 2001 due to 
increased labor, pharmaceutical and supply expenses, and in- 
creased liability insurance costs. The weakening economy 
also decreased investment returns used to subsidize hospital 
operating losses. Similarly to physician offices, prices for 
skilled and intermediate care facilities and home healthcare 
services rose partly as a result of increased Medicare pay- 
ments in 2001. 

The grocery store index rose 5.6 percent in 2001. Margin 
increases were influenced by rising produce, bakery, dairy, 
and health and beauty care margins. On the other hand, the 
index for convenience food stores dropped due to falling mar- 
gins for convenience food/gasoline stores. 

From December 2000 to December 2001, prices for real es- 
tate agents and managers rose 1.6 percent. Leading this price 
increase, prices for real estate brokerage (residential sales) 
advanced 4.1 percent in 2001, due partly to an increase in the 
median price of existing homes—to $147,500 in 2001, up from 
$139,000 in 2000.'* This index also registered a decline in 
prices between the third and fourth quarters of 2001, mirroring 
the trend of median housing prices in those quarters. The 
index for operators and lessors of nonresidential buildings 
also moved up in 2001, posting a 1.3-percent gain. 

Prices for the United States Postal Service advanced 7.5 
percent from December 2000 to December 2001. The indexes 
for first class mail, periodicals (second class mail), standard 
class A mail (third class mail), and standard class B mail (fourth 
class mail) moved up in 2001 as the United States Postal Ser- 
vice implemented rate increases in January and July. Postal 
rates were raised to offset large projected losses for 2001. 
Even after the January rate increase, the Postal Service pro- 
jected losses of up to $2.4 billion for the year 2001, leading to 
the July rate hike.'4 

The index for security brokers, dealers, and investment 
bankers dropped 13.2 percent in 2001. Falling share prices in 
the stock market translated into lower fees for security bro- 
kers and dealers in 2001 as the S&P 500 index declined 14.4 
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Continued—Percent change in Producer Price Indexes for the net output of selected service industries, 
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percent during the same period. (See chart 2.) Security bro- Notes 
ker fees are often based on a percentage of stock prices; thus, 


decreasing share prices lead to lower commissions for secu- Oe 
¢ n the Internet at http://abcnews. go.com/sections/business/DailyNews/ 
rity brokers. aa opec000328 html : ae 


' On the Internet at http://www.ecia.doe.gov/emeu/aer/txt/tab0607.htm 
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Outlook, (USDA Economic Research Service. June—July 2001). 


* Ibid. 
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Expenditures of single parents: 
how does gender figure in? 


Regression analysis indicates that, for the most part, 
expenditure patterns are the same for both families 
headed by a single father and families headed 

by a single mother; among the few differences found 
were effects due to income, marital status, and age 


ver the last few decades, the proportion 

of traditional two-parent families has 

been declining. In 1980, married couples 
headed 81 percent of all family households with 
their own children under 18. By 1999, the figure 
had fallen to 72 percent.' The change was due 
mostly to the growth in the number of single-par- 
ent households. For example, in 1980, the married- 
couple households just described numbered 
slightly under 25 million. In 1999, the figure was 
slightly over 25 million, a small change.’ By con- 
trast, households headed by a single parent grew 
from just under 6.1 million in 1980 to nearly 7.8 mil- 
lion in 1999.> In total, single-parent families with 
their own children under 18 accounted for 20 per- 
cent of family households in 1980 and 28 percent in 
aed. 

One explanation for the increase in single-par- 
ent families is the high divorce rate in the Nation 
today. Between 1980 and 1999, the number of di- 
vorced persons doubled, from 9.9 million to 19.7 
million.* Divorce undoubtedly has contributed 
to the increasing number of single fathers in the 
United States. In 1980, approximately 616,000 fam- 
ily households with their own children under the 
age of 18 included a father, but no mother. By 
1999, the figure had risen to 1,706,000, an increase 
of 177 percent.° Similarly, over the same period, 
single-mother households grew from 5.4 million 
to 6.6 million, an increase of 21 percent.’ Put an- 
other way, single fathers accounted for 2 percent 
of family households with their own children un- 
der 18 in 1980 and 5 percent in 1999. Single moth- 
ers accounted for 18 percent of these households 
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in 1980 and 23 percent in 1999.8 

Child rearing is difficult even when two par- 
ents are present. Yet, single mothers and single 
fathers face the same tasks that married parents 
do (for example, making sure that children are 
clean, clothed, and fed; helping with homework; 
preparing children for school; earning enough 
money to pay bills; disciplining children; and 
comforting them when they are upset), but with 
fewer resources: not only is there no other adult to 
share in the time spent with children, but in 1998 
single parents received less than half the income 
($24,530) that husband-and-wife families reported 
($59,653).° According to Douglas B. Downey, 
ample literature supports the claim that children 
from single-parent families are outperformed in the 
classroom by their counterparts from two-parent 
families.'° Downey reports that a leading explana- 
tion for this phenomenon is the lower economic 
status of families headed by a single mother, com- 
pared with the economic status of two-parent fami- 
lies.'' However, he finds that, despite higher levels 
of education and income for single fathers com- 
pared with single mothers,!? children in single-fa- 
ther families do no better in school than those from 
single-mother families. '* 

Because an increasing proportion of children 
in the United States reside with one parent only, 
and because the economic status of single-par- 
ent families remains relatively low, research on 
the economic status of these families is impor- 
tant, regardless of the gender of the parent. For 
example, profiling the basic economic situation 
of families in which parents are raising children 


without a spouse can provide useful information for public 
policymakers. Furthermore, understanding the income 
sources, expenditure levels, budget shares, and characteris- 
tics of single-parent families is useful for those who provide 
financial, economic, or other counseling to families headed by 
single parents. Moreover, given that the proliferation of single- 
father households in the past decade was even more dramatic 
than that of single-mother households, and in view of the fact 
that single-father families grew more rapidly than either two- 
parent or single-mother families in the 1980s, it is important for 
family researchers to appreciate the heterogeneity among 
single-parent families.'* That is, it is useful to ascertain whether 
there are important differences between consumption levels and 
budget shares by single mothers and single fathers for vari- 
ous categories of consumption. . 


Literature review 


Expenditure patterns of single-parent families. There is a vast 
literature examining single-parent families from different per- 
spectives. Using the 1984-85 Consumer Expenditure Survey, 
Mark Lino examined the allocation of expenditures of single- 
parent households.'* His findings show that these households 
spent 35 percent (the largest share) of their total expenditures on 
housing, 20 percent on transportation, and 13 percent on food at 
home. He also found that single-parent households spent 5 per- 
cent of their total expenditures on entertainment, 3 percent on 
health care, and 2 percent on education. In another work, Lino 
analyzed the expenditures of single-parent families by marital 
status and found that the total expenditures of single-parent 
families maintained by a widowed parent reached $22,071, those 
headed by a divorced or separated parent summed to $16,426, 
and those maintained by a never-married parent amounted to 
$7,741.'° In addition, he found that the shares of total expendi- 
tures for all categories compared in the study were similar for the 
divorced or separated families and the widowed families, but 
were substantially different for the categories of housing, trans- 
portation, and food for never-married parents.” 

In yet another article, Lino reported on factors influencing 
the housing, transportation, food, and clothing expenditures 
of single-parent households, also using data from the 1984-85 
Consumer Expenditure Survey.'* He found that household 
size, automobile ownership (for transportation), and the gen- 
der, age, race, education, and employment status of the single 
parent were significant factors affecting expenditures. Not 
surprisingly, he also found that the larger the family size, the 
greater were the expenditures on transportation and food. The 
following other significant socioeconomic characteristics of 
single-parent households were revealed in Lino’s study: (1) 
households headed by women spent 148 percent more on 
clothing than did households headed by men, all else held 
constant: (2) the higher the educational level of the single 


parent, the greater were the expenditures on housing, all else 
held constant; and (3) whether a single-parent household re- 
sided in an urban or a rural area had no significant effect on 
expenditures for housing, transportation, food, or clothing. 
Although Lino found that homeownership had no significant 
effect on housing expenditures for single-parent households, 
he also found that those who owned an automobile had trans- 
portation expenditures higher than did those who did not own 
an automobile, all else held constant. 

Ayear later, using the 1987 Consumer Expenditure Survey, 
Lino examined child-rearing expenses in single-parent fami- 
lies.’° In the database, 91 percent of single-parent households 
are headed by a woman. The findings indicate that child-rear- 
ing expenses increase with the age of the child and with family 
income. Lino also found that single-parent households spent 
slightly more per child than did married-couple households in 
the same income group. Estimated total expenditures for the 
younger child in a two-child, single-parent household ranged 
from $3,800 to $5,650 per year for households in the lower 
income group and from $7,830 to $10,030 per year for house- 
holds in the higher income group.” For both income groups, 
the largest proportion of child-related expenditures was allo- 
cated to housing, while the second-largest proportion was 
allocated to transportation. This was also the case within each 
income group, regardless of the age of the child. The smallest 
share was allocated to health care in each group. The other 
categories Lino considered were food; clothing; and educa- 
tion, child care, and other expenditures, but no clear patterns 
emerged for these expenditures.”! 


Comparisons of single- and two-parent families. Sally E. 
Horton and Jeanne L. Hafstrom compared differences in con- 
sumption expenditures between families headed by a single 
mother (that is, families maintained by a woman without a hus- 
band present) and two-parent families, using the 1972-73 Con- 
sumer Expenditure Survey.” The authors modeled total ex- 
penditures and expenditures on six consumption categories 
(total food, food at home, shelter, household expenses, cloth- 
ing and cleaning, and recreation and reading) as functions of 
current and permanent income.* The major focus of the study 
was to examine whether families headed by a single mother 
would change their expenditures on selected items by the 
same percentage as two-parent families, given the same per- 
centage increase in income for each type of family. The major 
finding was that only the two families’ expenditures for shelter 
differed significantly. That is, the authors estimated that mar- 
ried couples would increase their expenditures for shelter by a 
larger percentage (0.60 percent), given a 1-percent increase in 
(current) income, than would single mothers (0.26 percent). 
However, the authors also found that, for each of the two 
types of family, a 1-percent increase in current income was 
associated with a 1-percent increase in expenditures for recre- 
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ation and reading.** Lino’s study, which included single-par- 
ent families maintained by fathers and used data from the more 
recent 1984-85 Consumer Expenditure Survey,” found that 
families maintained by single fathers did not have different 
expenditure patterns for housing, transportation, or food, all 
else held equal, than did families maintained by single moth- 
ers. However, Lino did find a significant gender difference in 
expenditures for clothing. (Families headed by single mothers 
spent more.) 

Using the 1984-86 Consumer Expenditure Survey, Maureen 
Boyle compared the spending patterns and income of single 
parents and married parents.*° Married parents, on average, 
had more than twice as many vehicles as single parents had, 
and they also had a higher rate of homeownership. Single par- 
ents spent less than married parents for major expenditure cat- 
egories (food, housing, transportation, and apparel), even 
when “per capita” expenditures were compared. However, on 
a per capita basis, single parents spent more than married par- 
ents on some items, such as utilities, fuels, and public services 
($545, compared with $519); babysitting and day care ($142, 
compared with $106), and clothing for boys aged 2 to 15 years 
($43, compared with $33). Single parents also spent less on 
food away from home, entertainment, personal care, reading, 
personal insurance, and pensions than did married parents. 
However, single parents spent more on miscellaneous expend- 
itures, which included legal fees, than did married parents. The 
expenditures for education, tobacco and smoking supplies, 
and cash contributions were not significantly different be- 
tween single and married parents. Similarly, single parents ap- 
peared to spend more per capita ($68) than did married parents 
($6) on public transportation, but the difference was not statisti- 
cally significant. 

Mohamed Abdel-Ghany and F. N. Schwenk also examined 
differences in consumption patterns of single-parent and two- 
parent families for six major expenditure categories.” The ma- 
jor hypothesis of their study was similar to that of Horton and 
Hafstrom: the consumption patterns of single- and two-parent 
families differ as regards major expenditure categories. How- 
ever, Abdel-Ghany and Schwenk analyzed more recent data, 
obtained from the 1989 Consumer Expenditure Survey. They 
compared the influence of permanent income, family size, geo- 
graphical region, race, gender, age, and education of the head 
of the family on the major expenditure categories. Using the 
Chow test for equality of the entire set of single-parent and 
two-parent regression coefficients, they found that the five 
expenditure categories of total food, food at home, household 
expenses, apparel, and recreation and reading had a signifi- 
cant /’-statistic. This means that the consumption patterns of 
the two groups with regard to those five categories were sig- 
nificantly different. (Only expenditures for shelter were found 
to be essentially the same.) This finding contrasts with Horton 
and Hafstrom’s that only expenditures for shelter differed sig- 
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nificantly between the two groups. The discrepancy may lie in 
the fact that Horton and Hafstrom compared one specific de- 
terminant of expenditures (income), whereas Abdel-Ghany and 
Schwenk compared models as a whole, through the Chow test. 

In sum, several studies have analyzed the expenditures of 
single-parent families, and a number of studies have compared 
differences in consumption expenditures between families 
headed by single mothers and two-parent families. Yet, de- 
spite the fact that single parenting has become commonplace, 
only limited scholarly attention has been paid to the expendi- 
ture patterns of single fathers compared with those of single 
mothers. Nevertheless, the gender of single parents may play 
acritical role in a family’s expenditure patterns. Understanding 
the differential expenditures between the two sexes is impor- 
tant, especially given the increasing number of single-father 
households. Indeed, one study suggests that using the char- 
acteristics of female-headed single-parent families to repre- 
sent all single-parent families is no longer possible, consider- 
ing the rapid increase in the number of single-father families 
during the past two decades.”8 


The analysis in this article 


By comparing levels of expenditures and budget shares of 
single-mother and single-father households, this article exam- 
ines whether there are differences in household consumption 
patterns based on the gender of the parent. If there are, such 
differences may translate into differences in economic well- 
being in single-mother and single-father households, particu- 
larly for children in those households. 

One reason for the aforementioned lack of attention to gen- 
der-related differences is the absence of separate data on 
single-mother and single-father households. This article uses 
data from a nationwide survey to compare major expenditures 
for the two kinds of household. The data for the survey are 
collected from national probability samples of households in 
the U.S. population.” Selected for study are 221 single-father 
and 1,660 single-mother families. 


The data. The data used in this article are from the Interview 
component of the Consumer Expenditure Survey. The Inter- 
view component is a panel survey designed to collect expend- 
iture information from families over five consecutive quarters. 
During each interview, the respondent is asked to recall the 
family’s last 3 months’ expenditures for most items listed in the 
survey. The first interview is used for bounding purposes— 
that is, to make sure that the expenditures subsequently re- 
ported actually took place during the reference period. (For 
example, a family that purchased a refrigerator during the 3 
months prior to the first interview should report the purchase 
during the first interview. If the respondent for that same fam- 
ily then reports purchasing a refrigerator in the second inter- 


view, the interviewer can make sure that the respondent is not 
referring to the same refrigerator reported in the first inter- 
view.) The Interview component of the Consumer Expendi- 
ture Survey is designed primarily to collect accurate informa- 
tion on recurring (for example, rent or insurance) and “big 
ticket” (for instance, automobiles or major appliances) expend- 
itures, because outlays for such items tend to be remembered 
for long periods. As it turns out, the Interview component 
actually covers up to 95 percent of a// expenditures.*° (The 
Interview component is also the source of Consumer Expend- 
iture Survey data used in the works described in the previous 
section.) 

The sample that is examined in this article consists of single 
parents, interviewed in 1998 or 1999, who live with their own 
children only. That is, no other relatives or unrelated persons 
live with these individuals, so that no one (other than, per- 
haps, their children) shares in or otherwise directly affects 
their expenditure decisions. The parents are also between the 
ages of 25 and 49, and their oldest child is under 18 years. The 
parents’ age range of 25 to 49 years is used for both a theo- 
retical and an empirical reason. The theoretical reason is to 
narrow the focus to parents who are old enough to have es- 
tablished themselves economically. That is, they are not fi- 
nancially dependent on someone else strictly because of their 
age, and they are legally old enough to obtain substantial 
employment, to own or rent a home, to purchase, rent, or lease 
a vehicle, and to have been “of age” for at least a few years. In 
addition, although they may have children preparing for col- 
lege or other events, the parents themselves are probably not 
expecting major events in their own careers, such as imminent 
retirement, nor are they experiencing age-related health prob- 
lems that may have a great impact on their spending patterns. 
The empirical reason is that the sample for men is extremely 
small below age 25: during the 2 years covered in the survey, 
only 11 single fathers under age 25 participated. By compari- 
son, during the same period, there were 13 single fathers be- 
tween the ages of 25 and 27 alone. The children’s age was 
selected to ensure that the children would be financially de- 
pendent on their parents. 


Demographic analysis. Table 1 shows the demographic 
composition of single parents in the sample selected for study. 
The vast majority is female; in fact, women outnumber men in 
the sample by more than 7 to 1. Obviously, women are repre- 
sented in the single-parent category at a much higher rate 
than they are in the general population, and males are under- 
represented. But this is only one of many differences across 
gender. 

Despite the deliberate selection of men and women in the 
same age range (25 to 49 years old), men are still 4 years older 
than women, on average. They also have fewer children (1.4) 
than women have (1.8), and about twice as many vehicles (2.1, 


compared with 0.9). It is interesting to note that although both 
men and women own about one automobile, on average, men 
have many more “other” vehicles—primarily recreational ve- 
hicles (such as boats, campers, and motorcycles), but also 
trucks and vans. In addition, men are more likely than women 
to own at least one vehicle (91 percent, compared with 72 
percent). 

The circumstances of single parenthood also differ dramati- 
cally by gender. Three-fourths of all single fathers have be- 
come single due to divorce, compared with a bit more than half 
(54 percent) of single mothers. The death of a spouse is equally 
likely for both groups (6 percent) and could be a function of 
age, given that both groups presumably have similar mortality 
rates under age 50. Single mothers are twice as likely as single 
fathers never to have been married, but still, a substantial pro- 
portion of the fathers—nearly 1 in 5—has never been married. 

Race and ethnicity play an interesting role in this analysis. 
Of all interviews conducted in 1998-99, 11.2 percent involve 
families whose reference person is black, and 8.5 percent report 
Hispanic ethnicity.*! However, in the distribution by gender 
among single parents, blacks are overrepresented (30.7 percent 
of women and 13.1 percent—only a slight overrepresentation— 
of men). In contrast, Hispanic men are underrepresented (5.4 
percent), although Hispanic women also are overrepresented 
(13.7 percent). 

Single fathers are much more likely than single mothers to 
own their homes. In fact, the numbers are almost exactly oppo- 
site with regard to owning and renting: nearly two-thirds of 
single fathers (64 percent) own their homes, while nearly two- 
thirds of single mothers (63 percent) rent their homes. Like 
income, homeownership is an important measure of economic 
well-being. For example, because owners can build equity in 
their property, they have greater access to loans in case of 
emergency or even planned-for events, such as their children’s 
education. 


Income. Income is an important measure of the ability of 
parents to provide basic goods and services for their children. 
Table 2 shows that there are large differences in income be- 
tween single fathers and single mothers, at least for complete 
reporters. ** 

The income distribution by gender is quite different for 
single mothers and single fathers. Men are underrepresented 
in the two lowest quintiles, with slightly more than one-fourth 
of single fathers reporting incomes placing them there. By 
contrast, five-eighths of single mothers are found in that part 
of the distribution. Single fathers also are about 3 times as 
likely (47 percent) to appear in the highest two quintiles than 
are single mothers (15 percent). 

Similarly, single fathers report almost twice as much in- 
come ($44,634) as do single mothers ($23,188). Also, while 
single fathers report more income from employment (wages 
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Expenditures of Single Parents 


Table 1. Demographic characteristics of single parents, Consumer Expenditure Interview Survey, 1998-99 
Single parents t-statistic 
Variable 7 (absolute 
Men Women vaiue) 
Number of consumer units (SAMPIe SIZE) ...........::ccececeeseessseeeeeeeceneessceeeststerseeeeeceess 221 1,660 
Characteristics of consumer units: 
Age of referenGe POrSOM <sizescuce-cvsnessaceneeseccte sce poet’ aodast costes casctaawenieactcbcsesussatcoes 39.7 35.3 10.60 
Average number per consumer unit: 
POFSONS ecccczeseczctete treats esse ss seccenesuceusenspxcucouon su cocetestneesopasesen terenease mest stevsn anes 2.4 2.8 9.77 
Children Under Age 18 a--c oc ccezcenccenceensazesotcneereese 1.4 1.8 9.77 
FE AIONS eae ere ese ee en oe ee Ve? 1.0 5.80 
Vehicles ............ | 9 10.78 
Automobiles ......... 9 8 2.59 
Other VeRICIOS I ait ce. coc ccocececavcscdecsuecssosus auicctsveresiade seuss covovensccessse dace craneeceesetee 2 2 9.59 
Roomsiothen than DOGrOOMS s-.-1csececeseccencescescatsscccosnsecserseesscverscacsrsesseeveteans==ee 3.2 2.8 4.33 
Bedrooms ean 2.6 1.61 
Bathroomsiand, NalfiDathSskscccoscsasececexcerrvenssaceerarcsesnvtccrskcetewtantesssceese te reemerees 1.6 1.5 2.68 
Percent distribution: 
Marital status of reference person: 
Divorced 75.1 54.3 
Widowed 6.3 6.4 
Never married 18.6 39.3 
Age of oldest child: 
Under 6 years Teed 16.2 
6 to 11 years ..... wee 33.9 34.9 
12 to 17 years 58.4 48.9 
Housing relation: 
TIOMGOWNON Cssvaccsvccsastesesteussssarsstetaasuoeseeses sanasctvans ecasssaysrasesech se sncccssixe-cuecaecenscete 63.8 37.2 
With mortgage ies 52:5 28.6 
Without MOmGag es. --cc2-s2-0s.cs<astenanesetcantevenczacl tos Guvaceputsteneeveaes tesaumaavureutiocees 11.3 8.6 
FREI WON Hea ccreccercctctrveceucet wianscsnctsture-eevccwis ses sabeetes doe auceuet viata vei eizeraseanecranaucnee ea ak 36.2 62.9 
Race of reference person: 
BBN ACK pres sae Secs cach anc ata asf tia tapas aha ene ha eas 13.1 30.7 
Ethnic origin of reference person: 
FHI DAA Geeececrcecccccerctecesesvestsccucetes cucvacearstuaesacesencs oestrous swans iu erate a Merete ee evuecmsR sere 5.4 13.7 
Education of reference person: 
HOSS taniniGMSCNOONGrAQU Ate ee seceetcccese ee teeee sees serene averse et veteecseeesueaee sates 10.0 16.5 
High school graduate ..........-...+-s0y me 29.0 34.8 
Attended college (did not Graduate)! ............cccee:csssccassecensscecccouscesncesnerecrsescere 32.6 33.4 
GONEGS Graduate ie. corccest teencw ne Bectay tenes coven ts taceeutacaras eranseasste kit arenes yeeesees sere 28.5 15.2 
Number of earners: 
1.8 14.9 
82.4 74.6 
15.8 10.5 
Earner composition: 
Reference persOmonlyeeeseccscssscsesescereecsuperesesee ; 81.9 73.6 
Reference person and at least one child .. 15.8 10.4 
Child (ren)iOnl Wiese wes caeececceereencee eres ae 4) 1.0 
NOSCANTIOIS 258 ccss eee eae «ae te ee eee ee ee 1.8 14.9 
Occupation of reference person: 
Wageand|salanyiearn ns tease ccscu cts ceccscorsrer sna ea eee deen creee mcrae eee 85.5 80.6 
Manager or professional ..... ae 32.1 Zien 
MECH NICAYSAlOS cases cs cz Brcceescnestene ecteccereessiiacst: tee cases We 33.3 
SOIVICO Wacccarers ectvcstss cussvaseecsteaceeceee ncsetertes dente diein rccanme ane eee ae 7.2 16.7 
Laborer/operator ... aoe 29.0 9.5 
SeliSomployed iy. <cccszscstacteen, ce ecrssesseececesy a eee doe one nene ee e n 12.2 3.4 
INOUWOMKING)Sikocecersauctessececacsrseptotperetyscenereeceveseeceas cession ne reat ene 2.3 16.0 
Taking care of home Of family ........seeeceeeeeeeee “ese io) 10.9 
Retired, unemployed, and other not Working ...........scsceccssscsessessecetevsesceseeces 1.8 5.1 
Region of residence: 
20.8 14.5 
24.0 2Seif 
24.9 34.5 
30.3 25.4 
FRUP US: se voeccas tcc aus ast eves sav vaceseckls Same cc anse awe vn, een a 8.6 6.4 
AUIBASWONE VEMICIG | OWMCOG cer cceerscacenyssaenessoeeicacesereet eee cee ise era er 91.4 wenn 
= 
" Includes truck or van; motorized, trailer-type, or attachable camper; motor- camper type); private plane; and other vehicles. 
cycle, motor scooter, or moped; boat, with or without motor; trailer (other than ? Includes those who earned an associate-of-arts (AA) degree. 
Sr nsnesesssesse! 
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and salaries or self-employment) and savings and investment 
(interest, dividend, rental, and other property income), single 
mothers report much more income from assistance sources 
(for example, unemployment, workers’ compensation, public 
assistance, alimony, and child support). Whereas, on average, 
about | percent of single fathers’ total income comes from 
assistance sources, nearly 18 percent of single mothers’ total 
income comes from these sources. 

There are several factors that may explain these differ- 
ences. First, as shown in table 1, although the average num- 
ber of earners is similar for single fathers (1.2) and single moth- 
ers (1.0), the likelihood of having at least one earner is quite 
different: less than 2 percent of consumer units headed by 
single fathers have no earner, compared with 15 percent of 
consumer units headed by single mothers.*? Also, families 
headed by single fathers are more likely to have multiple 
earners (16 percent) than are families headed by single moth- 
ers (11 percent). 

Second, single fathers have a higher level of educational 
attainment than single mothers. About 61 percent of single 
fathers have at least attended college, compared with about 
49 percent of single mothers. Similarly, 1 in 6 single mothers 


has not graduated high school, compared with 1 in 10 single 
fathers. Lower levels of education may also explain lower in- 
comes for single mothers. 


Expenditure patterns. Given differences in income, it is not 
surprising that single fathers spend more each quarter on many 
items, such as shelter and utilities, than do single mothers. 
Even so, the two genders spend about the same on a large 
number of items. 

According to table 3, single mothers spend a little bit less, 
on average, each quarter for food at home ($847) than do single 
fathers ($883).** However, this difference is not statistically 
significant. Similarly, for most apparel and services, both types 
of family spend about the same, on average. The lone excep- 
tion is that single mothers spend significantly more ($44) for 
children’s apparel than do single fathers. Expenditures for 
babysitting and day care are also similar by gender, and so are 
expenditures for public transportation, despite the fact that 
single mothers are less likely to have a vehicle than are single 
fathers, as noted earlier. 

Levels of expenditure are not the only important measure of 
spending patterns: expenditure shares—the portion of the 


Table 2. | Income sources of single parents, Consumer Expenditure Interview Survey, 1998-99 
Single parents t-statistic 
Variable (absolute 
Men Women value) 
Number of consumer units (complete income reporters Only) ..........-::seeseeeeeeeeeeeeeee LTE 1,347 
Income distribution (percent in each quintile): 
GUTINESS DY aoe woe cased andeaacsncesuassssduvevoarauetncs coniesiedzenssvueressdosevutecttseacscensusessscuatseeaacvens 7.3 31.3 
COUTTS 258s oboe nce tases cantata ese deacnaue eee Nacascrdenesa doves eternuentv mente tecctotatesbavesas 18.1 31.6 
CRIMI VEN GS Spree ae seen nese ec nec pre ce open ao eens fete cetee eu cpes pace iiace Wie) sesensnss veduactucceavsverediunsecs 27.1 21.7 
NOMEN Ae crv. c ancl coae craic. dace tac dtten en <i'sdevesdussn taitdensh tase dovact ictus cc.cansyatenesvaecuctevenseee 29.9 12.1 
EQUIV ES ioe eee rcs once See ee seescte nek ck Sa cepvs san Spon scatecl pavatncobaeecauusteosectoaseces iZfas) 3.3 ne 
MACOS CIOL OLAX CS ore cs alae as cet a te $44,634 $23,188 7.36 
WIVES ANE GALAN OS Sear ccese ere en teeta te testasasecatsene nin <noahti saavensiastasencsseatsapasanser cass 37,796 17,835 7.98 
EHC TINO VINIGM NG par caste nc cacnaenaeeeth tate rucrscedsanseueeestcexaers ese 6,135 965 2.38 
Interest, dividend, rental, and other property income 203 115 .80 
Unemployment, workers’ compensation, and veterans’ benefits ............:ceseceeees 104 164 1.06 
Public assistance, supplemental security income, and food stamps .........-.....+++ 87 1,499 14.86 
Regular contributions for support (such as alimony and child support) ............... 55 1,702 15.93 
COLIN COMTI © vee oes ce rea lant acest ce cava casiinestae sp apare ste axesentarsigaeae stacemeesaustacsvanssersersesss 254 908 4.67 
Share of total income before taxes (complete reporters only, percent) ..............+.+. 100.0 100.0 
WV ASS AICS ALANS ora seeetee ces cece raecerosnannacart corestete sacs pions inedUaneencachesvesnendensaysserser 84.7 76.9 
SEH eCIUDOYIMON iter ce ance er sees eter cca caemenemerccnsascvasstdeeoredetaesy seat sansatacersisieacescrareosenssesr 13.7 4.2 
Interest, dividend, rental, and other property INCOME ...........:cesceeceseseceseeeeeessens 4) a5) 
Unemployment, workers’ compensation, and veterans’ benefits ...........seeeeeeeeee 2 Al 
Public assistance, supplemental security income, and food stamps ..........-....+++ 2 6.5 
Regular contributions for support (such as alimony and child support) ............-.. a 7.3 
(QU NEIFITNCC IN YS! acean danccteeecece cence eeecece: oheuCeCeRcccrer Cocroe” PGA CPLA CECCEr GORE LEECH EOC Cee AEE 6 3.9 
Percent reporting:' 
Wages aoe SE ARS prea se ee etoe ee osc cyte eee ae ons aur anduatne  cuaremstedcears: saemiensctasatadastaess 91.0 82.4 
SEHFOMPIOVIMGME sete ec ceesees eck ear aceesccseccetsacscadsctersonceromesesvevesaerterasses--v-ecasseanrstesscsce 13.6 5.2 
Interest, dividend, rental, and other property INCOME ...........ccseceseceseeeeerteeeeteeeees 28.2 7.9 
Unemployment, workers’ compensation, and veterans’ Denetits. 325 ceeeececkavesss 6.8 3.9 
Public assistance, supplemental security income, and food stamps ..............+++ 4.5 29.5 
Regular contributions for support (such as alimony and child support) ............... §.1 33.7 
QUE HATO INN ae seer eee ee eee ear cree es Sad AP Uy aos cue nve sap vectsttenatearceats Pir sss 6.2 11.3 
1 Numbers add to more than 100 percent, because some families report more than one source of income. 
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Expenditures of Single Parents 


Table 3. Average quarterly expenditures of single parents, Consumer Expenditure Interview Survey, 1998-99 


Single parents t-statistic 
Variable (absolute 
Men Women value) 
074 7.18 
Average Qualterly QUEAY er.ccccetsnscccscorecestesassscentrscnearsnssestsnecegsyeane-carctic=terensnezcnsiee $9,435 $6, 
OOd atihome(lGSSittoS ieee ve-cescancces cence reece serenat ee ceayseevenscontceaseteraeqasremaat seers 883 847 1.11 
Sheltenandiutitities(ISSS thls) eoecseccccet tees ntenecneeeyetscascervatersteactcaccadsuarevessxxee--= ET i-20) 2,059 3.88 
APP Ane ANG! SEMVICOS teaeveezceecescceveen tues nan oucuncntencesnectercsensaenunsesesecsnsr=ntenrsrsncryacs=2= 295 315 714 
Adults’ apparel (for members 16 years and older) ............... 109 103 39 
Children’s apparel (for members 15 years and younger) .... 85 129 3.93 
FOOtWOAN i. mut eerste ceceenrcersece cra reness Cenercc ete ntucoet cous dee meer ct seutseseece ruameneneapenessnusecseanss 40 38 44 
Other apparel and services ........ 61 45 1.34 
Transportation (less trips) ...........--. 1,558 766 3.39 
New-car or -truck purchases 206 104 2.94 
Used-car or -truck purchases tee 668 21 : 1.95 
OthOr VEhICle! PULCHASES eee. ses ccesecewenecnay aun caecomhe ce caar osresvesso+secsUnewesmaewanecey.ceomn 50 (') ane 
GaASOWMOAMGiMOLONOM acti wsesesuetucseesecssasuues seaseve Setecscoseset cy cotereccesececeeneenere cats 221 OS) 5.23 
Other vehicle expenses (licenses, insurance, rentals, CtC.) ...........:cesseeeeseees 400 272 3.47 
Public transportation’ (lOCalSleSSithiOS).ccccssscerestte es eescenevexsscecsscevessssesenaesssenecs 13 17 1.02 
FIG AIL CANS sey, cecens cacncossaceoics sanesdacctactvecasucrsucez sees caneduatcouccenstecnovsestevncssueseveerennasacaten 350 227 2.90 
Health insurance .... 238 108 3.58 
Medical services ........ 85 86 .06 
PROSCHIPHORIOMIGS reese eeeesae 19 22 -62 
Medical SUPDIICS: ......<:..<csesssessscceessavovees shes cactereoawseteaceessoveceds sancoscsscbesesedenatsassa te 8 11 1.19 
Entertainment and recreation c-2i.-ccsexsverecessscoscetcssrce-.Sracsen sever olvintuesstecessstesseeenme 1,096 599 4.72 
Local’entertatnmG ites: sc2.5.-ccccéenchcercesuctssccvssaeesntenconsascsnccsviceseseevevetassescdetncevecceces 858 474 4.85 
Food:away trom Nome’ (l@SSittPS)! 5 cossevseeoses-ccerecacees-sccvens-ceseececescsseeasee ce <necee 361 185 6.50 
Fees and admissions (less trips) ............- 96 51 3.80 
Pets, toys, and playground EQuipMeNt .............csseeseeeeeereeees oS oT ais) 
Other entertainment equipment and services (less trips) ...... 322 161 2.35 
Reading ........... : 24 21 1.18 
Trips and travel 238 125 1.87 
Miscellaneous child-related ExPeNditUres ..............sseeeeseceseescceeseaseneesaeenecneeeneees 191 226 1.12 
Personal-care: products:ama SCIViCOS <.ec.c- tence ccacecaeecencceststensarevecseirsernsercecese 53 65 2.16 
Babysitting and iday Cares, O28 Sees Bere cin, tere cu csrene cratic ewencercsceceenee nee 138 161 13 
Personal insurance and | DenSlOnS: smewacrscccsecasccneritaerstesesertesaneuessatetee aseesecraee 920 415 8.35 
Life and other insurance 70 39 3.47 
Pensions and Social Security 850 377 7.96 
AIWOUN GT OUTLAY S ee Svs anche ees tince ss arte se aeane ceca kane cvsucaere eorante ora Wasan concen Ee 1,417 620 3.44 
AICO Ol (IESS*triPS) eas cxc.2 sectap.Fceuestehss os tavenvevee roncsisvacibiy at ote aivianisoeaceeveeoh eee 90 23 6.10 
FIOUSHIQLUP KOC) oo ee ce ccetsc ccennencecouetenesccocnceaessest wecesvaeunstacsttses sates cevenste colesieeeee 283 248 -64 
DOMESTIC SCIVICOS) cs -258 rib ccorsecacetpevasdacceseccdeietenczanes sate aeeseaseatcons ences 11 27 3.64 
Other household Expenses .............sseseeseesseeseees 22 17 1.45 
Household furnishings and equipment 249 204 85 
ECHUCA ON Rees sR SSAN a sco aes text ceptteos vans ase vaneesvencotaraetei es a Coee ae al 98 Tih .63 
TOPACCOANGISMOKING SUP PIES mies -- cere eee asec erecvene febeeseescaoere eueeceener tetera 97 53 3.72 
Cash contributions (including alimony and child Support) ..................cc0ceeeseeee 568 52 2.53 
MiscellanGous OUTS (2 vst ccvscseceescecacse coneriatearwanc vs reds ess nace noeverteiet esbeabertree es 281 167 1.51 
‘No data reported. 


average dollar allocated to a particular expenditure category— 
also are important. One of the most famous applications in 
economics is known today as Fngel’s law. In 1857, Prussian 
economist Ernst Engel found that as income increases, the 
share of income allocated to food decreases. The implication 
of this finding is straightforward: essentially, there are some 
goods and services that all persons must consume to survive, 
but the quantity needed is limited: therefore, as income in- 
creases, less and less of it needs to be allocated to these items, 
and more of it is available for spending on other items. Thus, 
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families that allocate larger portions of their income to basic 
items like food have less to spend on “electives” such as 
entertainment. With Engel’s law in mind, shares analysis may 
give a more meaningful description of family expenditure pat- 
terns than can levels alone. 

For example, as noted, families headed by single mothers 
spend less for food at home than do those headed by single 
fathers, although the difference is not statistically significant. 
However, the share of total outlays is greater for the single- 
mother families by nearly 5 percentage points.*> (See table 4.) 


Similarly, spending for children’s apparel by families headed 
by single mothers exceeds spending by families headed by 
single fathers by about 52 percent: however, the share of total 
expenditures allocated to children’s apparel in single-mother 
families is double (2 percent) the share spent in single-father 
families (1 percent). And again, despite similar levels allocated 
to babysitting and day care, families headed by single mothers 
allocate nearly double the share (2.7 percent) that families 
headed by single fathers allocate (1.5 percent). Finally, total 
spending for shelter and utilities by single fathers accounts 
for less than 3 of every 10 dollars spent, whereas shelter and 
utilities accounts for 3 of every 9 dollars spent (that is, one- 
third of total expenditures) by single mothers. 

For goods and services that are more “discretionary” in 
nature, such as recreation, the reverse obtains: shares are 
closer, but expenditures by women are much smaller. For ex- 
ample, single fathers allocate 9 percent of their total expendi- 
tures to food away from home, compared with 8 percent by 
single mothers. However, single mothers actually spend about 
one-half ($185) of the amount that single fathers spend on this 
item ($361) each quarter. And the same holds true for fees and 
admissions: both groups allocate about 1 percent of their total 
expenditures to these items, but the households headed by 
women again spend about half ($51) of what those headed by 
men spend ($96). 


Methodology: regression analysis 


So far, several differences in expenditure patterns have been 
observed for single-father and single-mother families. But at 
the same time, several demographic differences have been 
observed. Perhaps more important, large differences in income 
and total spending are evident. Therefore, it is impossible to 
say how much of the difference in expenditure patterns is due 
to the difference in gender of the single parent and how much 
is due to other socioeconomic phenomena. 

To help understand these relationships, regression analy- 
sis is often used. In regression analysis, comparisons can be 
made under “ceteris paribus” assumptions—that is, all char- 
acteristics are held equal except the one under study. In this 
article, then, regression analysis may help to uncover how 
single fathers and single mothers might allocate their expendi- 
tures, given the same total income, age, family size, and other 
factors. 

In what follows, several items are selected for regression 
analysis. Some (for example, food at home; shelter and utili- 
ties; and apparel and services) are chosen because they repre- 
sent basic goods and services that any family or individual 
needs to meet the essentials of existence. Others (for instance, 
transportation; and babysitting and day care), while not nec- 
essary for the preservation of life, are still goods and services 
that most families with children would find difficult to forego.** 


iKele)(-9-0 Expenditure shares of single parents, 
Consumer Expenditure Interview Survey, 
1998-99 
{In percent] 
Single parents 
Variable 
Men Women 
Average quarterly Outlay ........ccceceseeeeeeees 100.0 100.0 
Foodiat home(lGSS tipS)!ars.scsrscteccsceeenees 9.4 13.9 
Shelter and utilities (less trips) .......0..0.0.2.. 28.9 33.9 
Apparel'and’S@nviC@S <..cccccccccssececesstseessareree 3.1 6:2 
Adults’ apparel (for members 16 years 
AMGOIACN) mereecccesacee erecta css een ae ee ite 
Children’s apparel (for members 
15 years And YOUNGET) .........c:ceceeesees 9 2.1 
FOOIWCaN scars meas tecceest omer renee eee 4 6 
Other apparel and services ..............0:0000+ 6 all 
Transportation (leSS tripS) ..........ceeeeeeeeees 16.5 12.6 
New-car or -truck purchases ............+ Ze ile 
Used-car or -truck purchases ..............+- 7A 3.6 
Other vehicle purchases ...............:00006 15 (‘) 
Gasoline and motor Oil .........:.c:eseeeeeeees 2.3 2.6 
Other vehicle expenses (licenses, 
insurance, rentals, etc.) ................ 4.2 4.5 
Public transportation (local, less trips) .. sii 3 
FIC AltM: Carer arecksssterd-escctcacsetee courte smatte ners 3.7 3.7 
FlealthnSurance: cscs. erce eee. tees 25 1.8 
Medical’S@rviCeS:s.ccsc.escsesepesocenmnercesscene 9 1.4 
PreSChiptiOniGmgS <.recese-eetereees eerste eee 2 4 
Medical SuppIlGS.<.- es =o. Setceee ail ie 
Entertainment and recreation ..............2:.0 11.6 9.9 
Local entertainMent ......-......-----e-scecsesesee 9.1 7.8 
Food away from home (less trips) ....... 3.8 3.0 
Fees and admissions (less trips) ........ 120 8 
Pets, toys, and playground 
SQUNDITIONE Aes 2. oe ccce ssn cotenssevneneantenss 6 9 
Other entertainment equipment and 
Services (lESS triPS) ...........eeeeeeeeee 3.4 2.6 
PREACING siskicssctesccsesccensceetscavecnanstssucsseers 3 3 
TiS: and! travelisc......cssnecccen-es-s Reese 2:5 2.1 
Miscellaneous child-related expenditures ... 2.0 3.7 
Personal-care products and services .... 6 led 
Babysitting and day Care .............cee 1.5 Pah 
Personal insurance and pensions................ 9.8 6.8 
Life and other insurance ..................2+ lf 6 
Pensions and Social Security ................ 9.0 6.2 
AllOther OULAYS c<c-<c-cceveaceonescccesetacesvesacessece 15.0 10.2 
Alconol (lOSS thie). iccc.cssccrsseesescesesenestece 1.0 4 
HOUSING UPKEED: coca tarceess-crteeveeneenes 3.0 4.1 
BOMEStICsSCIVICOS meer esas sos wen seene-cesce ee A 4 
Other household expenses ................ 2. 3 
Household furnishings and 
OQUIPIMOM ies. scscecsverstenenctrensestonsescaroes 2.6 3.4 
EQUA FIOM ex acecce, sevenzseneoneatesscaspecurcasoossares 1.0 1.3 
Tobacco and smoking supplies .............. 1.0 9 
Cash contributions (including alimony 
ANACMIAISUPPOML) erccsees sees ecereneensensccaee 6.0 
Miscellaneous OutlayS ............:::eeceeeeee 3.0 27 
' No data reported. 


The remaining items (food away from home; fees and admis- 
sions; pets, toys, and playground equipment; and trips and 
travel) may not be necessary to sustain life or the basic daily 
functioning of the family, but they represent activities that are 
important for other reasons. For example, families may occa- 
sionally consume food away from home for reasons of conven- 
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ience. This category includes all food purchased at restau- 
rants or carryouts, regardless of where it is consumed. A single 
parent who works long hours might find it more convenient, 
then, to purchase a pizza from a local establishment, rather 
than coming home and cooking (and thus delaying the 
children’s meal even longer). Moreover, the availability of food 
away from home may allow the parent time to earn extra in- 
come to help purchase other goods and services for the fam- 
ily. Similarly, the other items tested are, arguably, important for 
a child’s physical or mental and emotional development. For 
instance, a child may learn responsibility by caring for a pet, 
may obtain social skills by sharing games and toys with oth- 
ers, and may get exercise from using playground equipment. 
Finally, taking trips and traveling may be a means of relaxation 
for adults, but can be opportunities for children to learn about 
the world outside their neighborhoods. 

In this analysis, one expenditure category that could easily 
be defined as “basic” has been purposely omitted: health care. 
The reason for this omission is that the results of such an 
analysis are not easily interpreted. In the Consumer Expendi- 
ture Survey, it is information on total out-of-pocket expendi- 
tures that is collected for health care items, rather than infor- 
mation on the actual amount of health care that is consumed. 
That is, if a child in an “insured” family receives the same 
inoculations and other treatments as a child in an “uninsured” 
family, the actual amount of health care consumed is the same. 
However, the insured family might report no expenditures for 
health care—other than, possibly, an insurance premium— 
while the uninsured family would report the amount paid to 


Percent of single parents reporting selected expenditure categories, Consumer Expenditure Interview Survey, 


the health care professional administering the services. Fur- 
thermore, differences in other kinds of health care expendi- 
tures may not be clearly ascribable. For example, two families 
may have identical health insurance policies, but one policy 
may be employer sponsored and the other may not. Therefore, 
the health care expenditure for the employer-assisted family 
will be lower than that for the unassisted family. In addition, 
some facts about the policy are not clear. For instance, infor- 
mation on the number of persons covered by the policy is 
collected in the survey, but information on the identity of each 
person covered is not. Thus, if one person in a single-parent 
family is covered by health insurance, it is not clear whether it 
is the parent or a child who is covered. Even if two or more 
persons are covered by different policies, it is possible that 
the policies all cover the same person. Because of these is- 
sues, a thorough examination of health care expenditures is 
beyond the scope of this article. 

In what follows, two types of regression analysis are per- 
formed. The method of ordinary least squares is used to ana- 
lyze all of the selected expenditure categories. That way, the 
basic relationships mentioned earlier (such as the relationship 
of expenditure to income) can be examined. The method of 
ordinary least squares works well enough for expenditures 
that are universally purchased, such as food at home or shel- 
ter and utilities. However, for other items, far less than 100 
percent of families report the expenditure. (See table 5.) This 
can be for several reasons. For example, some items, such as 
clothing, are reasonably durable, and it may be that the family 
did not need to purchase those items during the previous 3 
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1998-99 
Single parents 
Variable coi 
Men Women Chi-square 
AVETAGS QUamtenlWiOUUAY cece acovccc cat ctectecevenensiassen tree cose eee nee 100.0 100.0 (‘) 
FOO atihome (lESSHripS) eeresscretesctecscesesheeeteeseresecs rere cette ee 100.0 99.6 (') 
Shelter and utilities (less trips) 
FROMMCOWIICNS eae atic a Bene ctenasaens Sanco cetanegee sitet nar et ocean ee eee 100.0 100.0 (‘) 
FROMLGES ase scaacses seareseawestetsccasnues vuceaeiye ave cal keen or eee rec eng a eI 100.0 99.4 (') 
Apparel and services: 
Adults’ apparel (for members 16 years and Older) ..........cc:cccsesseccesceceeceeseeceeees 54.3 58.0 1.07 
Children’s apparel (for members 15 years and yOUNGET) ............c.ccseseesseseeeeeee 50.2 67.9 27.05 
HFANSPOrtation: (IGSSIMIS)imeresceene esse eee erensss eae ene ore en 96.4 89.9 °9.72 
Entertainment and recreation: 
Local entertainment: 
E0odaway irominome;(leSSithipS) esevessomecs ee eee eee ee 91.4 81.7 212.95 
ees andadmissiOns:(l6SSithios) essmeeee sees teeta eee eae 66.5 47.8 207.1 
Pets, toys, and playground! quipm@nt! <..2.-.2.c..c0..cccsesees-eczeseceeeevecceeesvieves-ces 43.4 44.0 02 
IMPS'aNnG travel lewreeu. scutes re seosceseenccet cree sarge seer ene ee 36.7 25.2 213.01 
Miscellaneous child-related Expenditures ...........cccccsssssscsesescecessscecesscececvacecececeee 
Babysittingrandiday care ies cemsrsscs. terse cere arene eee ee 20.4 29.9 e632 
ee ayer ge Apher 100 percent of at least one group Significant at the 95-percent confidence level. By coincidence, for this set 
: SAMANe on. of data, all chi-squar' isti ignifi i - 
The chi-square statistic is statistically significant at the 99-percent or not at all eaelmaet ToC eh erie F200 
confidence level. Note that chi-square values between 3.84 and 6.63 are 


months. Other items, such as fees and admissions or food 
away from home, may be infrequently purchased due to the 
tastes and preferences of the family itself or because the 
family’s income may be too low (temporarily or permanently) 
to afford those items on any but the rarest occasions. What- 
ever the reason, for several items, logistic regression, or “logit” 
is used to predict the probability of their purchase. The logit 
results are then used to weight the ordinary-least-squares re- 
sults so that a more accurate picture of the family’s spending 
patterns develops. If the aim is truly to measure the expected 
outcome for the average family, one needs to take into account 
the fact that the average family has a less-than-100-percent 
chance of purchasing several items, as well as the possibility 
that probability is influenced by demographics, just as the 
level of expenditure (once a decision is made.to purchase some- 
thing) may be so influenced. The resulting process is essen- 
tially a modified version of the Cragg model. (See Appendix A for 
more information on the methodology.) The expenditure category 
of shelter and utilities offers a special case. Homeowners are 
expected, a priori, to have different expenditures than renters 
have for shelter and utilities, even if the dwelling is the same 
size and at the same location. However, each group is expected 
to have some expenditure for this item. In this case, logit analy- 
sis is also used to predict the probability of renting the home. 
Then the method of ordinary least squares is employed in 
separate models for owners and renters, and the results are 
analyzed, comparing single mothers who own with single fa- 
thers who own and, similarly, single mothers who rent with 
single fathers who rent. 

In addition, ordinary-least-squares regressions can be affected 
by problems such as heteroscedasticity, a condition in which the 
error produced in the regression is not random for the dependent 
variable, so that the observed values will not vary consistently 
around the regression line. One case in which heteroscedasticity 
appears is when the dependent variable is not normally distrib- 
uted. However, if the underlying distribution is known, it is pos- 
sible to convert the variable to something that is—or at least that 
approaches being—normally distributed. For example, if the data 
are lognormally distributed, then regressing the logarithm of the 
dependent variable on various characteristics should result in 
unbiased ordinary-least-squares estimators.*’ In the analysis to 
be presented here, a program was run to find the appropriate 
Box-Cox transformation of the data. The results showed that in 
all cases, the fourth root was an appropriate transformation of 
the data. (That is, before any regression was carried out, the 
square root of the square root of each dependent data point was 
obtained: then, that fourth root was subsequently used in the 
regression.) 

The Box-Cox transformation is also used for total quarterly 
outlays, which are employed as a proxy for permanent income 
in this study. “Permanent” income is used in the regressions 
instead of current (that is, annual pretax) income because, ac- 


cording to the “permanent-income hypothesis,” expenditures 
are usually made with expectations of future earnings in 
mind.°** In the present situation, the distinction is particularly 
interesting, because, as shown in table 2, the sources of in- 
come acquired by the two groups under study are quite dif- 
ferent and may lead to very different expectations of future 
income. Other factors, such as homeownership, might also 
influence expectations in different ways, even if current in- 
comes (and sources) are identical. (See the earlier section, “De- 
mographic analysis,” for some examples.) According to the 
permanent-income hypothesis, total outlays reflect rational de- 
cisions based on levels of wealth (rather than income alone) 
that are available to the consumer unit; therefore, such out- 
lays serve as a better indicator of the consumer unit’s tastes 
and preferences for particular goods and services than does 
income. 

Most of the logit regressions contain identical independent 
variables, most of which are binary. These variables are used 
to estimate the relationship between the probability of pur- 
chasing a given item and various characteristics, including the 
age of the reference person®’ (35 to 44 years or 45 to 49 years); 
the reference person’s marital status (widowed or never mar- 
ried); the number of children of the reference person (two chil- 
dren or three or more children); the age of the oldest child 
(under 6 years or 12 to 17 years); homeownership (homeowner 
with mortgage, homeowner without mortgage, or omitted from 
the regression for which the probability of renting is estimated); 
race of the reference person (black); ethnic origin of the refer- 
ence person (Hispanic); educational attainment of the refer- 
ence person (less than high school graduate, attended col- 
lege, or college graduate); number and composition of earners 
(one child or children only earn, or reference person and at 
least one child earn); occupational status of the reference per- 
son (self-employed, taking care of home or family and so not 
working, or not working for some other reason); region of resi- 
dence (Northeast, Midwest, or West); degree of urbanization 
of residence (family lives in a rural area); and gender of the 
reference person (male). (For an explanation of omitted cat- 
egories in the preceding list, see “Control group,” later in this 
section.) There is one continuous variable, as noted earlier: 
the fourth root of total outlays, used as a proxy for permanent 
income. Also included is an interaction term created by multi- 
plying the binary variable “male” by the permanent-income 
proxy. This interaction term allows the probability of purchase 
of an item to change with income at a different rate for men and 
women. If the coefficient of the interaction term is statistically 
significant, then there is a difference in the income effect for 
single fathers compared with single mothers. 

The same variables also are used in the ordinary-least-squares 
regressions. However, a few other variables are added. Some of 
these variables are model specific. For example, in the transpor- 
tation model, a binary variable is added indicating that the con- 
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sumer unit owns no vehicles. Obviously, this would affect trans- 
portation expenditures by cutting costs, for example, for gaso- 
line and driver’s licenses, and possibly raising costs for public 
transportation, automobile rentals, and other, similar expenses. 
However, it is not clear a priori whether owning no vehicles would 
directly affect other expenditures. Similarly, in the model for shel- 
ter and utilities for homeowners. a binary variable is included 
indicating that the family owns its home with no mortgage. The 
shelter and utilities model also has variables that account for the 
size of the dwelling (total number of rooms and total number of 
bathrooms or half baths). Both expenditures for mortgages and 
expenditures for rents are expected to increase with the number 
and size of the rooms, as are expenditures for utilities, because, 
presumably, more fuel and electricity are required to manage a 
larger dwelling. (There is more of a need for temperature control, 
more space to vacuum, etc.). Some variables are excluded from 
specific models. For example, the binary variable for “renter” is 
removed from all shelter and utility ordinary-least-squares re- 
gressions, because, by definition, the value of that variable 
would be 0 for all families in the homeowner model and 1 for all 
families in the renter model. Similarly, the variable for homeowners 
with mortgage is excluded from both shelter and utilities regres- 
sions, as is the variable for homeowners with no mortgage from 
the renters-only model. Also, as it turns out, all families who 
reported trips and travel had a working reference person. There- 
fore, the binary variable indicating that only children work in the 
family is excluded from the associated regression. Finally, two 
sets of interaction terms are added to each of the models: male 
and marital status (widowers or bachelors); and male and age 
(men 35 to 44 years old or men 45 to 49 years old). 

The selection of these variables was based on a combination 
of intuition and empiricism. First, variables were selected for gen- 
eral control of variance. For example, a priori, one can assume 
that characteristics such as the age of the reference person af- 
fect the tastes and preferences of the family decisionmaker. (This 
is because, presumably, the reference person is the family 
decisionmaker as far as expenditures are concerned.) And simi- 
larly, the location of the consumer unit (for example, the geo- 
graphical region of the residence and the degree of urbanization 
of the surrounding area) may affect prices or the availability of 
goods and services, in which case they will also affect the prob- 
ability of purchasing an item, as well as expenditure levels. At 
first, all binary variables were interacted with “male” to test 
whether any of them might be differently related to the expendi- 
tures of single fathers compared with single mothers (for ex- 
ample, to test whether single fathers in the Northeast spend 
money differently from single mothers in the Northeast). How- 
ever, the coefficients for the interaction terms were rarely statis- 
tically significant, so, to reduce potential problems from 
multicollinearity or overspecification, these variables were 
dropped from the models. In the logit models, only the binary 
variable “male” and the male-income interaction term were re- 
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tained (the former to control for “general” differences by gen- 
der, the latter, as noted, to test whether single fathers and 
single mothers respond differently to changes in permanent 
income). In the ordinary-least-squares model, the interactions 
for marital status, age, and number of children were retained 
because these variables had at least one statistically signifi- 
cant coefficient in several models. That is, in one model, only 
age 35 to 44 might have a statistically significant coefficient, 
and ii another model, only age 45 and older might, but clearly, 
in either case age was an important factor. 


Control group. As noted earlier, in order to make compari- 
sons, it is important for “ceteris paribus” to hold; that is, “all 
other things” must be “held equal.” Therefore, a control group is 
defined for the purposes of analysis. In this article, the control 
group consists of single mothers who are between 25 and 35 
years old; are divorced; rent their homes; are neither black nor 
Hispanic; are high school graduates; are the sole earner in their 
consumer unit; work for a wage or salary; live in the urban South; 
own at least one vehicle; have average permanent income; and 
have an only child between 6 and 11 years old. These families are 
compared with single fathers with the same characteristics. In 
both cases, as regards shelter and utilities, renters are assumed 
to live in a dwelling containing five rooms (including bedrooms) 
and one bathroom, while owners are assumed to have a mort- 
gage and live in a home with six rooms and two bathrooms if the 
household is headed by a woman and seven rooms and two 
bathrooms if the household is headed by a man. 

Note that single fathers have a much larger permanent in- 
come, on average ($9,435), than single mothers have ($6,074) 
and that, for owners, the number of rooms differs by gender. 
This actually violates the ceteris paribus condition, in that it is 
not clear how much of the differences that are observed are due 
purely to gender and how much are due to differences in perma- 
nent income or the size of the dwelling. Indeed, these differences 
may be due to some of the underlying characteristics discussed 
earlier. (For example, on average, single fathers have higher lev- 
els of education than single mothers have, but perhaps those 
with identical education have the same permanent income.) 
Nonetheless, the results of the analysis are found with the use of 
these differences so that the “typical” family headed by a single 
father can be compared with the “typical” family headed by a 
single mother. Even though there may actually be no family with 
exactly the characteristics of the “typical” family, many may at 
least be close. (For the reader who is interested in pure ceteris 
paribus comparisons, such results are presented in tables B-1 
and B-2 of Appendix B.) 


Analysis of results 


Probability of purchase. In examining the probability that a 
certain item will be purchased, one readily finds that there is 


little difference between single fathers, on the one hand, and 
single mothers, on the other, with respect to the goods studied 
in this article. Some purchases may appear to be substantially 
different: for example, single fathers are predicted to be fairly 
likely to purchase fees and admissions (62-percent probability 
of doing so), while single mothers are predicted to have nearly 
even odds of purchase (53 percent). (See table 6.) Still, despite 
the 9-point difference in these probabilities, neither the binary 
variable “male” nor the interaction with permanent income has 
a Statistically significant coefficient.*° In other words, there is 
no “underlying” difference between single fathers and single 
mothers that causes a change in the probability of their pur- 
chasing an item, nor does a change in income affect their like- 
lihoods of purchasing the item in any different way. In fact, in 
only one case examined is the difference in-probability of pur- 
chase based on any statistically significant coefficients: for 
apparel and services for children, the male-permanent income 
interaction variable is statistically significant at the 95-percent 
confidence level. The results of the analysis show that single 
mothers are much more likely (63 percent) to have purchased 
apparel and services for children in the 3 months prior to the 
survey than are single fathers (48 percent). 

Another set of logit results warrants analysis: probability of 
homeownership. As mentioned earlier, homeownership has 
implications for the economic well-being of the consumer unit. 
The regression results predict the probability of being a renter. 

Several factors influence this probability for single parents. 
For example, the older the reference person is, the less likely 
the family is to rent.*’ This is probably because older parents 
have had the time to save for a downpayment on a home, to 
obtain (and maintain) secure employment, and other factors. 
They may also earn more income than their younger counter- 
parts, but this condition is controlled for in the regression 


|Table 6. (M §©6Probabilities of purchase 
Single parents 
Variable 
Men Women 
Permanent income (quarterly outlays) ...... $9,435 $6,074 
Probability of purchase (percent): 
Apparel and services (adults) ............... 47.1 55.9 
Apparel and services (children) ............. 47.6 163:2 
Transportation (leSS triPS) ......-........s+ 98.8 99.0 
Food away from home (less trips) ........- 98.3 95.2 
Fees and admissions (less trips) .......... 62.5 52.8 
Pets, toys, and playground equipment.. 46.5 50.3 
BUIMOS MONEY Clissenscresesesaecsasveswrcncesenneseees 37.1 31.0 
Babysitting and day Care .........-.-e 28.3 36.2 
1 Male-income interaction coefficient is statistically significant at the 95- 
percent confidence level. 


analysis. By contrast, having a large family substantially in- 
creases the probability of renting. For single fathers, the odds 
rise from about even (51 percent) for those with small families 
to probable (61 percent) for those with large families; for single 
mothers, the probability rises from 2 out of 3 (67 percent) for 
those with small families to 3 out of 4 (75 percent) for those 
with large families. These results are calculated for families 
that are identical to the control group, but that have at least 
three children. This is again probably a “savings” effect, al- 
though the data do not include information on how long the 
existing family structure has prevailed. Still, the presence of 
two (or more) additional children presumably adds to a family’s 
expenditures, but not to its income. 

Marital status also plays an important role. Single-parent wid- 
ows and widowers are less likely to rent than divorcees, but 
those who have never been married are more likely to rent. This 
may be because in the first case, when there was a spouse present, 
the family decided to purchase a home. In the event of the death 
of the spouse, the family would presumably still live in the home 
(or purchase another, rather than permanently renting). How- 
ever, those who were never married would not have had the 
potential for receiving extra income, for example, to help improve 
the chances that their request for a loan would be approved. 

Education is also related to homeownership. For instance, 
college graduates are much less likely than others to rent their 
homes, and although the coefficient for those who did not 
graduate from college is not statistically significant, the coef- 
ficient for those who did not graduate from high school is 
large (about one-half the size of the three-or-more children 
coefficient, which has already been shown to have a profound 
effect on the probability of renting), and the coefficient for 
those who have had some college is fairly small, indicating 
little difference in the probability of renting (even if it were 
Statistically significant). Assuming that the income of a hypo- 
thetical college graduate is the same as that of a nongraduate, 
it may be that the college graduate is more aware than the 
nongraduate is of issues such as tax benefits and the accumu- 
lation of assets that accrues to homeowners. 

In addition, there is strong evidence pointing toward under- ° 
lying differences between single fathers and single mothers in 
respect of the decision to own a home. Both the binary vari- 
able “male” and the male-permanent income interaction have 
statistically significant coefficients, albeit of opposite sign. 
The coefficient on “male” is negative, indicating that something 
inherent in single fathers makes them less likely to rent than 
single mothers. However, the male-income interaction effect 
is positive. When summed with the permanent-income “main 
effect” (that is, the coefficient on permanent income before 
any interaction has been performed), the income effect for men 
is found to be negative, but not statistically significantly differ- 
ent from zero, according to a chi-square test. This means that 
while there is a strong (negative) income effect for women 
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regarding the probability of renting, the income effect for men 
may be negligible. To phrase it more simply, the data suggest 
that the probability of renting declines for single mothers as 
their income increases, and while the probability of renting 
also declines with income for single fathers, it does so at a 
lesser rate; in fact, for single fathers, the choice to own a home 
may be independent of their level of income. Put yet another 
way, because the coefficient of “male” is negative and signifi- 
cant, single fathers with low levels of income will have a lower 
probability of renting than will single mothers with the same 
income. However, because single mothers have a stronger 
(negative) income effect, eventually they will have a lower 
probability of renting than will single fathers with similar in- 
comes. Given this finding, it is not surprising that if the “typi- 
cal” single father and single mother are compared (that is, the 
fathers have higher permanent income ($9,435 versus $6,074, 
quarterly), but the other characteristics are held to be the same), 
the mothers have a much greater probability of renting, as 
noted earlier (67 percent, compared with 51 percent). However, 
it turns out that the probability functions cross at the level of 
permanent income associated with “typical” single-father 
families. That is, for single mothers with the same permanent 
income as “typical” single fathers ($9,435), the probability of 


renting is, coincidentally, identical across the two genders. 
Nevertheless, if the men are compared with the women by 
reducing the men’s family income so that it is equal to the 
women’s family income ($6,074), then the men are still sub- 
stantially less likely (55 percent) to rent than the women (67 
percent). (See Appendix B, table B—3.) The two probability 
functions are shown in chart 1. 


Ordinary-least-squares results. Unlike the logit results, in 
which only one expenditure examined (apparel and services 
for children) was found to have a statistically significant dif- 
ference for single fathers and single mothers, several items 
exhibit such differences when the predicted expenditures are 
examined.*? One-third of the expenditure categories examined 
with the logit regression (food at home; apparel and services 
for adults; and pets, toys, and playground equipment) show 
statistically significant differences across genders in both the 
intercept and the income effect. For food away from home, the 
coefficient “male,” but not the male-income interaction coeffi- 
cient, is statistically significant. Further, when the separate 
housing regressions are examined, it turns out that expendi- 
tures for shelter and utilities do not differ by gender for own- 
ers, but do differ for renters. In each of these cases, including 
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shelter and utilities for renters, the income effect is smaller for 
men than for women. 

Despite the smaller income effect, single fathers are pre- 
dicted to spend more than single mothers for all expenditures 
with a statistically significant difference in the income effect, 
except for rent. (The resulting expenditure for shelter and utili- 
ties is substantially smaller for single fathers, who are pre- 
dicted to spend more than two-thirds—69 percent—as much 
as single mothers for that item.) 


Marginal propensity to consume (MPC) and elasticity. Two 
important measures of tastes and preferences are the mar- 
ginal propensity to consume (MPC) and the income elasticity 
of a particular good or service. The Mpc describes how ex- 
penditures would change if a consumer unit’s permanent in- 
come were to increase by 1 dollar, elasticity describes how 
expenditures would change if a consumer unit’s permanent in- 
come were to increase by 1 percent. These quantities can be 
more enlightening when one examines observed or predicted 
expenditure patterns, rather than actual levels of expenditures. 
The actual expenditure for a given item may differ by gender 
because of differences in income or other factors, as noted. 
Indeed, even the predicted expenditure for the item may differ 
by gender because of differences in income, at least in the 
tables examined here, for reasons described earlier. (However, 
the predicted expenditures, given true ceteris paribus condi- 
tions, are shown in Appendix B.) But the Mpc and income 
elasticity measure how important a good is to consumers by 
showing how much more they would purchase if given the 
means to do so. 

In the case of universally purchased goods (that is, food at 
home and shelter and utilities in this article), the calculation of 
the MPC and income elasticity is straightforward. However, for 
goods and services that are less frequently purchased, the prob- 
ability of purchase must be taken into account in calculating 
these quantities. (See Appendix A for details in both cases.) The 
reason is that it is reasonable to assume that whether an expend- 
iture takes place is a function of income, just as how much the 
purchase is for is a function of income. Therefore, the expected 
expenditure for a member of the control group is equal to the 
actual expenditure (if a purchase is made), weighted by the 
probability of incurring the expenditure. Accordingly, the 
tables showing MPC and elasticity calculations also show the 
predicted probability of purchase (which equals 100 percent 
in the case of universal expenditures). 

For most expenditures with statistically significant income 
differences by gender, the Mpc’s are fairly small, ranging from 
0.4 cent per additional dollar (for apparel and services for chil- 
dren, purchased by single fathers) to 4.5 cents per additional 
dollar (for apparel and services for adults, purchased by single 
mothers). (See table 7.) The exception is shelter and utilities 
for renters, for which, for single fathers, the MPC is 4.6 cents 


Table 7. Predicted expenditures, marginal propensities to 


consume (mpc’s), and elasticities of “typical” 


single parents 


Variable Men Women 

Permanent INCOME (1) ...ccccceeseseeseeceesesseeceees $9,435 $6,074 
Food at home: 

Probability; percent (FF) mrccccsneee presses sees 100.0 100.0 

PPO espa nee ate ature tate cera deep aeeee Sea cect e 0 0 

1s (0 ectereemes orretr rer costo rrr ert ten Orc 12$826 2$649 

EO Vy Sack cree casa baae ey eta capte fecet atc atcoe ses Caceres .0237 .0405 

MEG SPE WY) Pa PEG (WY) mecca erent .024 041 
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Apparel and services (adults): 
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Yeh ae ee he tee 9514 9413 
EEL Y )icete cree sasohn Deter ako ae ee eS .0216 .0500 
MPC PGE CY) a PiEr GY) We sgemercaer tae .022 .045 
Elasticityi= MEG sc (WiE(Y)) essences meceremecess 40 66 

Apparel and services (children): 
Probability; percent: (Py) irccecctereete eee 247.6 263.2 
PUM IO eR ease en. Mater oat oes eam nea es 9.80E-06 3.25E-05 
(YY) it scacacasteavde- cast sa Gade «cee eee ee $101 $94 
EU Wi) nesvesessteincsvertasc ea ev aaassosasessatiesa¥everasen .0073 .0120 
MPG=IPUE( re REG (Y\inves steerer recers .004 011 
Elasticity: = MP Cis (HEY) meccceerascseeeeessees 42 69 
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Probability percent: ((P))esccusssrecststexesscest 98.8 99.0 
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E(Y)sceesctazcessvnecsbeveectt ces tite seen aceon teens $1,602 $788 
EIN (VyiReec rete tee eee 1873 1437 
MPG=IPGE (YE REG(Y)eecececcerecse ees 188 143 
Elasticity = MPG: x: (I/E(Y)))-..2-<2+<s<--20re-re--- Hedi 1.10 
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EY) ak.e Se ae PR eee 1$1,217 '$572 
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WM Ree OAc SAA A) overnaceeen cotumocceds .057 .057 
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Fees and admissions (less trips): 
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VLA 0 Vee reereererereeraeecreer aera ecceeceaeneere eet .0202 .0246 
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Elasticity = MPG ox (/E(Y))nersscssrrssccessesnses 50 .66 
Pets, toys, and playground equipment 
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Continued—Predicted expenditures, marginal 


propensities to consume (mpc’s), and elasticities 
of “typical” single parents 
Variable Men Women 
iF aT 

CY) iia cere ee ee ees, coed $933 $619 

BE (Ni) eee, oeac po stuscc maces ecse¥ls svi cassoeseueesteceus .0979 .0903 

MRCS IRAE Melee) coneccceternocscnsneaaecn .053 .052 

Elasticityi= MPC i (HE (Y))) neccscescecerse cnecoes 54 4531 
Babysitting and day care: 

Probability; percent (Eyjcces-ceceesseceeees 28.3 36.2 

PPE Tae a cactecascncieastns doves eatasaib aes uate eoavousatecaies 1.16E-05 3.91E-05 

Fy () A Viet ser ec aoe ee race Ve eR $273 $365 

EO M) eo Socatace sth cee tes cto eemecr eae use storssvstaees 0710 0465 

MPC SIEBER EM (Nias cccecrsceeerceeresees .006 031 

Elasticityi= MPR Gix (HE (i) ieeceecenrsece ree: 22 52 
Shelter and utilities (owners, with 

mortgage):° 

Probability, percent (P) .........-::ceeseceeereeee 100.0 100.0 

|b ocr NOU OE EEN ere PONE AS Ree 0 0 

EY VEE ete tect ccemcee seesee teat ee asec nautdidete $2,589 $2,258 

| LM NA peters teen necro ee res 1513 -2005 

MP@EsPAEGY) EIPEG(Y)pneuecceeorercteees 151 201 

Elasticity= MPG x (WiE(Y)) Necsrcecce: carevsece=s 55 54 
Shelter and utilities (renters): 

Probability; epencenti(P)izesocvenvece-veneesewrns 100.0 100.0 

| el OE ete eee Bene PE ee EP TE ree 0 0 

Teg antes ea el. eae eee "$1,248 "$1,807 

EO bets ccsntescexsasuetenecse es Sears csr sieunsearessnatens .0458 2394 

MiGieadey fe Alet fete? (Oi) ecacosesecenncccetceraies .046 .239 

Elasticity= MPC Seq (i/E(¥0)) rcceecseveversuesseese .35 .80 

' Binary variable used to calculate this value for men is statistically signifi- 
cant at the 95-percent confidence level. 

?Men’s income effect used to calculate this value is statistically signifi- 
cantly different from the women’s income effect at the 95-percent confidence 
level. 

*wpc’s and elasticities for homeowners are calculated assuming that single 
fathers have seven rooms and two bathrooms or half baths and that single 
mothers have six rooms and two bathrooms or half baths. For renters, both 
types of parents are assumed to have six rooms and one bathroom or half 
bath. 

Note: Values are calculated from detailed regression coefficients, with 

results rounded for presentation. 
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per additional dollar. For single mothers, the MPC is 23.9 cents 
per additional dollar. In this example, the gap between the 
elasticities of single mothers and single fathers is also large: 
single fathers have an elasticity of 0.35, compared with 0.80 
for single mothers. When single mothers are assumed to have 
the same level of permanent income as single fathers, the 
estimated elasticity for those of the mothers who rent actually 
increases slightly, to 0.82. For homeowners, the parameter 
estimate of income for single fathers is not significantly dif- 
ferent from that for single mothers. For both genders, the 
estimated income elasticity is in the middle 0.50’s. This sug- 
gests that both single fathers and single mothers who own 
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homes are more similar to each other with respect to housing 
decisions than they are to renters of the same gender. (That 
is, single fathers who are homeowners are different from single 
fathers who are renters, and single mothers who are home- 
owners are different from single mothers who are renters.) At 
the same time, single-parent renters differ substantially by 
gender in their expenditures. 

The expenditure category with the largest income elasticity 
is transportation. For both single fathers and single mothers, 
the elasticity is about 1.1. This may at first be surprising, be- 
cause other categories, such as trips and travel, with which 
one might associate high elasticities a priori have elasticities 
less than unity. In the terminology of economists, transporta- 
tion is a “luxury” good, while trips and travel constitute a 
“necessity” good.“ However, one must recall that the elastic- 
ity measured in this article is total elasticity; that is, it is not 
just the elasticity for persons who purchase the good, but 
rather, it is the elasticity for a// consumers, whether they pur- 
chase or not, weighted by their probability of purchase. So as 
income rises, the increase affects purchases both indirectly 
(through a consumer unit’s probability of purchase) and di- 
rectly (through affordability for those who do purchase). Note 
that for both single fathers and single mothers, the Mpc for 
trips and travel for purchasers only is estimated to be about 
double (10 cents for men and 9 cents for women) what it is for 
the overall group (about 5 cents each). Thus, for purchasers, 
the income elasticity for trips and travel would be about double 
what it is for the overall group, making it larger than unity (that 
is, a “luxury good”) for both single mothers and single fathers. 

Finally, one should not confuse the significance of the dif- 
Jerence of the income effect with the significance of the in- 
come effect in general. If there is no significant difference in 
the income effect, it just means that there is no evidence to 
support the hypothesis that single fathers and single mothers 
have different MPC’s, given the same level of income. How- 
ever, it does not mean that the income effect is nonexistent for 
the good in question. To use a specific example, transporta- 
tion shows no difference in the income effect across gender 
when either probabilities or expenditures are predicted. How- 
ever, the MPpc—19 cents for single fathers and 14 cents for 
single mothers—is significantly different from 0 cents. That is, 
given extra income, expenditures for transportation will in- 
crease for both genders, but not by a very different amount, 
ceteris paribus. 


THIS ARTICLE HAS EXAMINED EXPENDITURE PATTERNS for 
single parents. To aid in the analysis presented, demographics 
were compared first, followed by expenditure levels and ex- 
penditure shares. Although many differences in the expend- 
itures of single fathers and single mothers were found, they 
could be due to differences in demographic characteristics— 
especially income. To obtain more precise comparisons, two 


forms of regression analysis were performed: logistic (logit) 
regression, to estimate the probability of reporting certain 
items, and ordinary-least-squares regression, to estimate the 
marginal propensity to consume, income elasticity, and similar 
relationships of expenditure to various characteristics. 

The logit regressions showed that, although some of the 
characteristics that were examined definitely account for dif- 
ferences within gender groups, there were not many differ- 
ences across gender for single parents. That is, characteristics 
such as family size affect the probabilities of purchasing vari- 
ous goods and services equally for both families headed by 
single fathers and families headed by single mothers. How- 
ever, some differences were found in the ordinary-least- 
squares analysis. For example, the income effect was frequently 
significantly different by gender, but the effects of marital sta- 
tus and age were also different in some models. In using ordi- 
nary-least-squares results to calculate some factors of inter- 
est, such as marginal propensities to consume and income 
elasticities, it was noted that some of the differences that were 
found may again be due to differences in income assumed to 
hold for the “typical” male-headed and female-headed single- 
parent family. However, table B—2 of Appendix B shows that 
even if single mothers are assumed to have the same income 
as single fathers, they would not substantially change the 
proportion of total income allocated to most goods and serv- 


Notes 


ices, as evidenced through only minimal changes in their mar- 
ginal propensity to consume or their income elasticity. (How- 
ever, a hypothetical increase in income would increase their 
expected expenditures, and in some cases, they would exceed 
expected expenditures by single-father-headed households by 
a large amount.) 

It may be surprising that more differences were not found 
in the analysis, especially in the coefficients for the interac- 
tion terms. That is, the results show that there are differences 
of some sort between families headed by single fathers and 
those headed by single mothers, but single-father-headed 
families in the Northeast are not significantly different from single- 
mother-headed families in the Northeast. The lack of evidence 
of differences, though, should not be interpreted to mean 
that there is a lack of differences themselves. It is important 
to remember that single fathers are still a small, but notice- 
able, portion of the single-parent population. Therefore, it 
may be that differences in certain characteristics of single 
mothers (such as their region of residence) are not pro- 
nounced enough to be readily seen at this time. Still, as 
noted earlier, single fathers are a rapidly growing group, and 
they have not yet been studied in great detail. Thus, further 
research into their expenditure patterns will be useful as 
their numbers increase both absolutely and relatively to 
the population of single mothers. L] 
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data, certain items, such as mortgage principal payments, are not in- 
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spending is disproportionately large compared with the increase in in- 
come. Goods with positive elasticities less than unity are “necessities,” 


because the increase in expenditure is disproportionately small. All goods 
with positive elasticities are considered “normal” goods, because their 
expenditures increase with income. There are some goods for which the 
income elasticity is negative—the so-called inferior goods, because their 
expenditure actually decreases as income increases. An example is used 
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goods: because most consumers prefer new products to used products (for 
example, automobiles, clothing, and furniture), but used goods usually 
have lower prices than new goods, it can be assumed that used goods will be 
purchased disproportionately by lower income consumers, compared with 
new goods. Thus, as income increases, fewer used goods are purchased. 


Box-Cox transformations. Expenditure data are not often normally 
distributed, a situation that can cause bias in regression results.! 
However, expenditure data can be transformed so that they are 
approximately normally distributed. One method that has been used 
is the Box-Cox transformation.’ Perhaps the most frequently cited 
version is 


= ee 
where 


Y* is the transformed version of the variable, Y denotes 
expenditures for a specific good or service (for example, food at 
home or apparel), 


and 


i 1s a parameter used to normalize the data. 


This version of the equation is most useful in demonstrating two 
special cases for the value of 4. That is, if A 1s unity, then no 
transformation of the independent variable is necessary. (The net 
result is that Y* equals Y — 1, and subtracting a constant from each 
observation of Y will not affect the distribution.) In contrast, if A 
approaches zero, then ¥* is approximately equal to the natural 
logarithm of Y. 

Although this specification is useful for deriving the value of Y* 
when 2 approaches zero, it does not yield an intuitive interpretation 
when 2 takes on any other value. However, in their original article,’ 
Box and Cox point out that the equation can be simplified to 


y*=Y. 


This leads to a simple interpretation of both 4 and the equation as 
a whole. In the text of the current study, is found to be %, in- 
dicating that the transformed variable is then simply the fourth 
root of Y. 

The obvious question raised is how the value of A 1s found. 
Conventionally, this is done by trial and error. Several values for 
x are used, and whichever yields the model with the lowest mean 
square error is the selected value. However, the method is 
extremely time consuming and is seen to be nearly impossible 
when one takes into account the fact that two variables 
(expenditures and permanent income) are being transformed over 
several models. In the text, A is estimated through a maximum- 
likelihood procedure used by Scott and Rope in their study of 
Consumer Expenditure Survey data.° 


Regression techniques. Some expenditures, such as food at home 
or shelter and utilities, are reported by virtually all participants in 
the Consumer Expenditure Survey. For these items, the choice of 
regression technique is straightforward: ordinary least squares. 
However, many expenditures are not universal and may not be 
made because of tastes and preferences (for example, tobacco and 
smoking supplies) or because the item is a durable good (for example, 


vehicles). In the study set out in the text, four such variables are 
examined. Three (food away from home, entertainment, and out-of- 
town trips) are probably examples of the first situation (tastes and 
preferences dissuade some consumers from purchasing the item), 
while the fourth (apparel) may be an example of the second situation 
(perhaps the consumer had sufficient amounts of apparel during the 
previous quarter or did not need services such as drycleaning or 
repair). These kinds of expenditures require special treatment. 

One set of models designed to handle such situations is called the 
“double-hurdle” set. The models get their name because the 
consumer must first decide whether to purchase the item and, if so, 
then determine how much to purchase. In these models, the hurdles 
appear in two stages: stage one models the probability of purchase, 
stage two the level of purchase for those who buy the good. Results 
of the two stages are used together to predict the expenditure for a 
given consumer. 

One popular form of double-hurdle model is the Tobit model, 
in which the hurdles are estimated with the same independent 
variables. The stages are estimated in such a way that a set of 
parameters is produced that can then be utilized to estimate the 
person’s probability of purchasing a given item (using the cumulative 
density function, as with the probit technique) and marginal 
propensity to consume (as with ordinary least squares). The 
predicted expenditure 1s equivalent to the predicted expenditure for 
those who purchase the item, weighted by the probability of 
purchasing it. However, a major drawback of Tobit is the 
restrictions 1t places on the results of the analysis. First, because 
one particular set of independent variables is used, the model is 
useful only when the exact same set of variables predicts both the 
probability of purchasing an item and the level of expenditure on 
the item. This is not always the case. For example, the probability 
of purchasing health insurance may depend on the size of one’s 
family. However, if a particular policy charges one premium for 
“family” coverage, regardless of the number of members in the 
family, the Tobit model has a weakness in predicting expenditures 
for that policy. Furthermore, the Tobit model assumes that the 
“direction” of each variable is the same for the probability and 
for the level of consumption, which may not be true. For instance, 
an article describing wine consumption by U.S. men found that 
men who had at least a high school education were more likely to 
drink wine than men with lower levels of education; however, 
the article also found that men with at least a high school 
education drank less wine than those with lower levels of 
education.’ 

Other models also have been proposed to handle the “double- 
hurdle” situation. The models used 1n this article are based on a 
type described by John G. Cragg.* In Cragg’s method, the 
probability of purchase is estimated separately from the level of 
expenditures. Cragg’s approach has many advantages over the Tobit 
method. The ability to separate the probability-of-purchase and 
level-of-expenditure equations allows differences in variables and 
signs across the two stages of the analysis, providing Cragg’s 
approach with a “considerable interpretational advantage” over 
the Tobit model.’ In addition, not only does “Tobit...force zero 
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observations to represent corner solutions,” but it also “presumes 
that the same set of variables and parameter estimates determine 
both the discrete probability of a nonzero outcome and the level 
of positive expenditures.”" 

Although Cragg’s models use probit to predict probabilities of 
purchase, he notes that logit can be used instead.'’ Many standard 
econometrics textbooks point out that logit produces probability 
estimates that are nearly identical to probit estimates. However, 
logit results are much easier to use and interpret. The equation for 
predicting the probability of purchase (P) of an item 1s 


P= exp@ + BX)/[1 + exp@ + BX)], 


where 


is the intercept of the logit equation, 


is a vector of parameter estimates, 


and 
X is a vector of independent variables. 


This formula can be entered into a standard spreadsheet to estimate 
probabilities of purchase for different consumers. Furthermore, the 
equation is easily differentiated to find the marginal relationship of 
probability to a particular variable. (For example, if income rises by 
$1, by how much does the probability of purchase change?) With 
probit, an equation must be estimated and the results looked up in a 
statistical table to find out the overall probability of an event’s 
occurring, as well as the marginal effect on probability due to 
changing a variable. 

In the version of the Cragg model used in the text of this article, 
the probability of purchasing an item 1s estimated as suggested with 
a logistic regression. Separately, the method of ordinary least squares 
is used to estimate expenditures for those who purchase the item.” 
To get the final results, the predicted probability of purchase 
obtained from the first stage is multiplied by the predicted 
expenditure for those who purchase the item. This calculation 
essentially produces an average predicted expenditure, weighted by 
the probability of purchase. To illustrate the intuition behind 
obtaining such a weighted-average predicted expenditure, suppose 
that a large sample of consumers is selected randomly. Suppose 
further that 25 percent of the participants purchased a particular 
item that sold for $100. Then the average expenditure for all 
consumers is $25, or 25 percent multiplied by $100. If a smaller 
sample is randomly selected from this large group, the expected 
value of the average of that smaller sample is also $25. The reason is 
that if a large number of random samples were pulled from the total 
sample, and each time the samples were pulled the average 
expenditure was recorded, then the “grand average” (that is, the 
average of the averages) is expected to be $25. 

In estimating the marginal propensity to consume and the 
elasticity in Cragg models, the logit results are taken into account, 
because income is assumed to influence expenditures both directly 
(through the level of expenditure) and indirectly (by changing the 
probability of purchase). (The mathematical details behind this 
statement are provided in the next two subsections of this appendix. ) 

As a final point, there are some expenditures for which Tobit 
may be appropriate, in that the technique assumes that, given 
enough time, all consumers will eventually purchase the given item. 
For example, less than 100 percent of all consumer units report 
expenditures for apparel and services every quarter, but it is 
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reasonable to assume that, given enough time, 100 percent of 
consumer units will eventually purchase those items. However, 
Tobit still suffers the weaknesses described earlier, and for 
convenience as well, the Cragg model is used for all variables analyzed 
in this article.’ 


Marginal propensity to consume (upc). The marginal propensity 
to consume (MPC) is defined as the change in expenditure, given a 
unit change in income. In this case, permanent income is the relevant 
variable for change. 

In the ordinary-least-squares-only regressions described in the 
text (for food at home, shelter and utilities, and transportation), the 
equations have the form 


JOM aise IE se xe 
where 


E(Y"*) is the predicted (or expected) value of the dependent 
variable, 


a is the intercept, 

b is a parameter estimate, 

I denotes total outlays (the proxy for permanent income), 
and 


cX represents all other independent variables, multiplied by their 
regression coefficients. 


In this case, the mpc is calculated by finding the change in the 
predicted expenditure, given a $1 increase in permanent income, or 
OE(Y)/cl. Although the model is specified to calculate E(Y"), the 
desired result is easily obtained. To simplify the arithmetic, it is 
easiest to convert E(Y'*) to E(Y): 


EY) = EQ) =(a+ Ba oy), 
OE(Y)/AI = 4(a + BI + cX)[(1/4)bI3*] = [h(a + bP + XP \/P* 
= (b/P*) x OMe 
= bfE(YyI3. 
This result has an interesting property in that the Mpc is a function 
of the expected budget share (that is, the specific outlay E(Y), divided 
by the total outlays J). 
The Cragg-based models have a more complicated specification, 
but they are nevertheless solvable for the Mpc. Note that the Mpc is 
still defined and represented mathematically in the same way; 


however, the initial formulation is more complicated. The desired 
result is actually 


E,(1)= Px (EY), 


where P is the probability of observing an expenditure. 
To find OE (Y)/er, the product rule of calculus is used. That is, 


OE (Y/OI= P’ [E(Y)] + P [E" (¥)). 
Now, recall that 


P= exp(a+ BI + 8X)/[1 + exp@ + pl’ + &X))), 


where 8X is a vector of all independent variables except income, 
each multiplied by their parameter estimates. 


Therefore, to find P’ , the quotient rule is used. Thus, 
pr=(f' g— fg! We, 
where 
2. qo\ (aio [WEY Se ONL 
G= lieexpG@+ Bi4 + aX). 
and 
£" =g' = [(4 * BYP") x exp@ + pl’ + 8X). 


Because f’ and g’ are equal in this case, the foregoing equation 
simplifies algebraically to 


Pai tg fie 
and because g equals f + 1, the equation reduces even further to 
Poe te ei he re. 
Now, with the much simplified result, it can be shown that 
P’ = {[(4% = B/P*] x expat Al4 + 5.X)}/[1 + exp@+ Bl4+ &X))?. 
Again, by substitution, this reduces to 
Px {[(4 * B/PAV/[1 + exp(a + BP + 8X0}. 


Therefore, 
MPC = Px {[(4 x B/P*)/[1 + exp(a + BP“ + &X)]} x EY) + Px b 
* (ECT. 


Because the terms P and E(Y) are common to both pieces of the 


complicated nght-hand side of this equation, the MPc can be simplified 
mathematically by factoring these terms out and multiplying them by 
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the sum of the remaining pieces. However, the formula is left the way it 
is for the moment, to illustrate an intuitive point: the MPc is derived 
from the predicted value of the expenditure for those who actually 
purchase, weighted by the probability of purchasing. Note that the 
second term on the right-hand side (P = bLE(Y)/I}*“, is the same MPC as 
was found before, except that it is weighted by the probability of 
purchase. The remaining term on the right-hand side is a result of the 
fact that the predicted expenditure is affected indirectly because one’s 
probability of purchasing something changes as a result of a change in 
income. 


Elasticities. Income elasticity (or more properly in this case, 
permanent-income elasticity) is the percent change in expenditure 
for a specific good (such as food at home), given a 1-percent increase 
in (permanent) income. For example, for single fathers, the income 
elasticity for food at home is estimated to be 0.28, meaning that for 
every 1-percent increase in permanent income, these men are 
predicted to increase their food-at-home expenditures by more than 
one-quarter of 1 percent. 
The equation for calculating the elasticity n is 


1) = Mec * J/E(Y). 


In the case of the ordinary-least-squares-only regressions, the 
elasticity is constant and equal to the parameter estimate for 
permanent income. To show this mathematically, recall that the Mpc 
in this case is a function of the predicted expenditure share; that is, 
Mpc = b[E(Y)/I]**. Thus, multiplying the mpc by J/E(Y) yields 
b[E(Y)/I]"4, or BLU/E(Y)]'4. So while the Mpc is a function of the 
expected budget share, elasticity is a function of the inverse of the 
budget share. Hence, as the budget share increases, so does the MPC, 
but elasticity declines. 

For the Cragg-based models, the full formula is much more 
complicated, due to the complexity of the MPc equation. However, 
once the value of the MPC is obtained, multiplying that value by the 
inverse of the predicted expenditure share still yields the estimate 
of elasticity. 
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” To reduce heteroscedasticity, the ordinary-least-squares models 
used in this study actually predict the fourth root of the expenditure 
for those individuals with positive expenditures. 


3. Experiments run with the data presented in the text confirm that 
Tobit does not yield consistently plausible results for apparel and 
services. To test how Tobit and Cragg results compare in the present 
situation, expenditures for both apparel for adults and apparel for 
children were regressed on various characteristics, using a Tobit model. 
The first problem in doing so is that, as described earlier, the variables 
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differ in the first and second stages of the Cragg model. That is, several 
interaction terms for single fathers are included in the second stage 
that are not included in the first stage. To make the models consistent, 
these extra variables were excluded from the Tobit model. (In the 
second stages of the Cragg models, only two variables were found to be 
statistically significant: the variable denoting single fathers with two 
children was significant in both models, and the variable denoting 
single fathers aged 45 to 49 years was significant only for expenditures 
for children’s apparel.) When the results of the Tobit model are used 
to predict the probability of purchase, however, they are not consistent 
with the results produced by the Cragg model, nor do they resemble 
values expected from the data themselves. For example, the actual 
percentage of single mothers in the sample who reported expenditures 
for adult apparel and services is 58 percent, and for children’s apparel, 
the percentage is about 68 percent. (See table 5.) However, for each of 
these items, the Tobit model predicts virtual certainty of purchase 
(greater than 99 percent) in each case. This prediction is not consistent 
with the Cragg model’s first-stage results, which are far more similar to 
the observed data. (Single mothers with average permanent income 
are predicted to have a 56-percent probability of purchasing apparel 
for adults and a 63-percent chance of purchasing children’s apparel, 
according to the Cragg model.) When the results of the first and 
second stages of the Cragg models are compared, it is found that 
several variabies change signs. However, only one sign-changing 
parameter estimate is statistically significant at the 95-percent 
confidence level in both stages: the intercept. In the first stage of the 
Cragg model, it is negative, whereas in the second, it is positive. The 
effect of the intercept in the first stage, then, is to lower the predicted 
probability of purchase in these models. However, in the second stage, 
the intercept acts as a “starting point” for expenditures. (In effect, it 
can be interpreted as saying, “Even if the control group has no 
permanent income, it is still predicted to spend at least this much on 
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apparel and services for children or adults.”) As mentioned earlier, one 
of the weaknesses of Tobit is that the parameter cannot change signs 
across stages. Because the Tobit-derived intercept is “large” and 
positive, this forces the predicted probability of purchase to be 
extremely high for both types of apparel. In fact, even if a family’s 
permanent income is zero, the predicted probability of purchasing 
apparel for children is nearly 96 percent! For single fathers (again, 
even those with zero permanent income), the predicted probability is 
slightly higher, at 98 percent. Similar results are observed for apparel 
for children: single mothers with zero permanent income have a 
predicted probability of purchase of 83 percent, and single fathers 
with zero permanent income have a predicted probability greater than 
99 percent. In each case, when realistic permanent incomes are 
assumed, the predicted probability of purchase is greater than 99 
percent. Given that the probability of purchase in these cases is strongly 
“upwardly biased,” the probability-weighted estimates of both the 
marginal propensity to consume and permanent-income elasticity will 
undoubtedly also be biased. (The direction is impossible to know 
without any other measure by which to compare the intercepts. For 
example, if it is assumed that the probability intercept in Tobit is 
biased upward, it may be that the level-of-expenditure intercept is 
biased downward, because both events are measured in one parameter. 
Which effect dominates presumably determines in what direction the 
two parameters are also biased.) Hence, it is not surprising to find that 
the results for marginal propensities to consume and income elasticities 
obtained from the Tobit analyses in this experiment are, for the most 
part, not consistent with those obtained from the Cragg model. At any 
rate, this again demonstrates a weakness of Tobit—that is, that both 
events (probability and level of expenditure) are analyzed with the use 
of one set of parameter estimates. Thus, this article uses the Cragg 
model and leaves further examination of the Tobit model for future 
research. 


The tables in this appendix show how single mothers compare with 
single fathers, assuming the same permanent income and dwelling 
size. It is interesting to note that adding the extra permanent income 
to female-headed families—an increase of more than 55 percent— 
has a noticeable effect on those families’ expected probabilities and 
levels of spending for most goods and services, but does little to 
change their expected marginal propensities to consume or their 
income elasticities. 
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ifele)|-S-Salee Expenditures of single parents on selected 
categories 
+ 
Variable Men Women 
= 
Permanent income (quarterly outlays, dollars) ...... $9,435 $9,435 
Apparel and services (adults) ..............cccceseeeeeees 47.1 67.0 
Apparel and services (children)! ..........eeeeeeeeeee 47.6 71.8 
liransportationi(lessityips) esses cee ee 98.8 99.3 
Food away from home (less trips) ..............0200.- 98.3 98.0 
Fees and admissions (less trips) 62.5 65.8 
Pets, toys, and playground equipment................ 46.5 VIE 
[nibs:anditravelst en eere ten knee en ee 37.1 42.9 
BabySitting and day Care ...........sccsssscescceesercesseneee 28.3 47.8 
'Male-income interaction coefficient is statistically significant at the 
95-percent confidence level. 


————_—_———LLL | 


Table B-2. vag §=Ordinary least squares results, single parents able B-2. | Be2. Continuation—Ordinary least squares 
results, single parents 
Variabl 
ore Men —_| Women Varlable Men Women 

POTMANEME INCOME: ()ssceasc cases aeececeee eco | $9,435 $9,435 MPCSIRUE(YGRREG(Y) i tcncn citeee at sase renee .053 .067 

Food at home: Elasticityia MPC xa(iE((Y)) erect cetemeesseee eee 54 .69 
Probability’: Dereemti(P) <.cc.8cstecsetes ccxctesustcrconees 100.0 100.0 Pre 

0 0 Babysitting and day care: 
28.3 47.8 
o $772 1.16E-05 | 3.03E-05 
.023 .0332 $273 $515 
024 .033 .0110 0434 
Elasticlty= (MPG se 1B ()) ie cccecancnea.sazeccnuesseecevarroes 2r 41 .006 .036 

Apparel and services (adults): Elasticity = MPG ix (i/E(Y)) enc scseetesecemesereeee .22 .67 
Prababilitvs, DOrCent(P)) Ss cceces-cascteeesecncuccctcnees 47.1 67.0 a 
area loon aula UE a AREE ANT = 2.22E-05 | 2.64E-05 Sages lh eS 

Fae locas ; (owners, with mortgage):° 

FY oem crresmees ecnccmrececcece nai eesvcerd comes rete $514 $574 Probability,s percemti() cc .scesaceceess tenner cesses 100.0 100.0 
ERIN) (once scacsee vastus eancenccr ane tonerswasecosestovetoraae eateata 0216 .0459 me ree te Re peo tect Pree eee 0 0 
MEG EPIE OY) PEAY) ctth.secsssevaeiateeseeuseeesee 022 046 (YE See oeseecdi csc aces he $2,589 $2,880 
Elasticity = MPC x (I/E(Y)) sccccsssesecccssssscssesssssseee 40 75 EEN) cstoenctesxzactecczcstexsvesagtastccencsseemres tages nee 1513 1730 
Apparel and services (children): MPC = P’ E(Y) + PE’ (Y) ou ncecosceccscrssccccccesecescocescace 151 BIAS) 
| PRabability, DenGenti( PY as on cvc-nctscears canestateneavancensins 47.6 71.8 Elasticity =|MPGixi(I/ (GY) mexccusscssnencncereeteerseseese [55 Hey 

| MS nbs 5 raron egtey e ene Nl ae en Se ek 9.80E-06 | 2.03E—05 Shelter and utilities (renters):° 
LBA hace a Ra in ane tire Rea et ee $101 $133 Probability, spercent:(E)ssesserccrese tere treeeteees 100.0 100.0 
EEN estes oe a ee ho a eS, Soe .0073 0111 PU eee vate che csascesa nctesatsanestenta tenance ee See 0 0 
WAP Gia 2 0 6 oot EN (0) eicecererenca ceberecrcrers reread .004 011 E(Y)'” Capes aca causbdccsedaccevasws hataseesattoeten teases ois dace! $1,248 $2,585 
Elasticity = MPC x (//E(Y)) 42 76 EXE de Ee Ls ene 2 eee .0458 .2251 

Transportation (less trips): MPC! Po E(YRSREO (CY) ive creetsee secu ritretes see .046 225 
Probability, percent (P) ee 98.8 99.3 ae 
ie Seats SC a _. | 1.70E-06 | 6.44E-07 Bet GME US) eae 38 ue 
NY) soe cctoncster te cecerbacesce eecoraucececoaconegecueacareceee pct $1,602 | $1,280 ' Binary variable used to calculate this value for men is statistically signifi- 
Ep et eae BR ype se Sao tr 8 oh te 1873 1486 an at the PP re rabae ie oe a ame , ) 

; : en’s income effect used to calculate this value is statistically signifi- 
MPG= PP) EQ): PEAY) sccsaveccbasspss8 saxnodtesos ptbacees 188 148 cantly different from the women’s income effect at the 95-percent confidence 
Blasicity= MP Cia Gy aacce-cnesecos-coesceee eke Wel 1.09 level. 

Food away from home (less trips): ° mPc’s and elasticities for homeowners are calculated assuming that single 
Probability, Percent (P) ....sc.s-sscccssssecessseeseeeessssess 98.3 98.0 fathers have seven rooms and two bathrooms or half baths and that single 
recede eee ete a etn dud sae Wes eedhird dea te suaesatanes 4.35E-06 | 4.50E-06 mothers have six rooms and two bathrooms or half baths. For renters, both 

types of parents are assumed to have five rooms and one bathroom or half 

UY ee eaters ape eet aerate cneesctttones te iacassoncnensdocs $1,217 $731 bath. For single mothers who are homeowners, the estimated expenditure 
(BNO sean cca Some RED ACER EE LO TE DE ERO AE .0523 .0440 E(Y) increases to $2,943 when they are assumed to have seven rooms, and 
MEO er PE Wa PEON): . ccsetecmete star chetscits: .057 046 the mec increases slightly, to 0.1 76. The elasticity estimate is unaffected by 
ett MPC x (I/E(Y)) We 60 this “total” ceteris paribus assumption, falling to 0.56. 

= ae Se Lape hae htt : j Note: Values are calculated from detailed regression coefficients, with 

Fees and admissions (less trips): results rounded. 
Probability; percent ((P) .c.cscescsseeesecese-eeceece-<e-ree-ee 62.5 65.8 
FoR De a eee cde e dias ee dua stexuandans tees oiosvocswdssossssaeads 2.05E-05 | 3.10E-05 Table B-3. fl Housing tenure, single parents 
TQQ) cere Ree eee ce eRe re aera Pe EPP $389 $295 
EEA Nope ne cps aoe deca asada nance sons cas eps eadac esac nadine .0202 0223 
MPC = P’ E PEW Y) tare crcespteearierczporonsenedorep 021 024 
: nthe ah Variable Men Women 

Elasticity MPG sen (HE(Y)), Sececasccssetn-snanecceandedean .50 76 

Pets, toys, and playground 
equipment (less trips): 
eTrejerztoillinya Jars) Cteinbs Wey sce cere cececenraec eee rece oe ae ae Probability of renting calculated by raising average 
Pr’ nace ee cceccccaccccccnscnccnccsnccssecescccscesssesesssssasassessssecess alpalrd —05 . reas permanent income of single mothers to match 

$524 $526 that of single fathers 

.0033 .0339 Permanent income (quarterly outlays, dollars) ....... $9,435 | $9,435 
MECH PLE YCO REY) stint 008 029 Probability of outcome (renter, percent) ................ 50.7 50.7 
Elasticity=MPCix (/E((\Y)))str-cscssessstssssestearessesse 14 13 Probability of renting calculated by lowering average 

Tri uae permanent income of single fathers to match 
HPSS EIST that of single mothers 
Probability, Percent (P) ........:ccssssseseeeseeseessenee 37.1 42.9 Permanent income (quarterly outlays, dollars) ...... 6,074 6,074 
[dk A ans eh le a ete RED RAS Py RIE RAE 1.78E-05 | 3.20E—-05 Me 
Probability of outcome (renter, percent) ................ 55.2 66.7 
[BG adder sonostere core tote Pacer Bet ereche een $933 $917 
TSA Vea. Ceber Sees cbca ee ane erner CL ee SPC .0979 .0872 
— — EERE ISEL BO GE PE I TT ET ERE ES SO ELE SEE TE EL TIS ET OE EL 
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Planning ahead: consumer 
expenditure patterns in retirement 


The ‘graying’ of the population creates 


a need to examine the role 


that retirement plays on expenditure decisions 
of various demographic groups of retirees 


he fastest growing segment of the U. S. 

population is composed of those aged 65 

and older. The Bureau of the Census re- 
ported that in 1994, 1 in 8 Americans was in this 
age group, but projects that the ratio may be as 
high as 1 in 5 by 2050. Furthermore, with in- 
creases in life expectancy, today’s adults will live 
an average of 17 additional years after reaching 
age 65! 

As this demographic pattern shifts, an in- 
creasing demand for research and data on the 
older population—specifically, on retired per- 
sons and their roles on consumers—is con- 
stantly in evidence: “baby boomers,” 
“privatization of Social Security,” “Medicare,” 
and tips on financial planning are common top- 
ics of the daily print and video media. The sheer 
growth in numbers suggests that the spending 
patterns of this older population will also play 
an increasingly important role in the future 
economy, an assumption supported by recent 
trends in expenditure levels. A study of real (that 
is, inflation-adjusted) expenditures from 1984 to 
1997 finds that “spending by older consumers 
has risen from 12.6 percent to 14.6 percent of all 
consumer spending.” 

In addition to the concerns these issues may 
raise for policymakers, especially those involved 
with providing adequate care and protection for 
older consumers, the decision to retire has major 
implications for individuals and families. Under- 
standing differences in spending patterns for 
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preretired and retired consumers can help work- 
ers plan for the future. 

Taken together, these items suggest that a 
study of expenditure patterns of retirees is war- 
ranted. Differences in expenditure patterns for 
preretirees and retirees are expected for many rea- 
sons. For example, income presumably will de- 
cline upon retirement. Given the relationship of 
income to expenditures, it is important to see how 
income differs—in level as well as in sources of 
receipt. Also, other demographic characteristics 
presumably play an important role in expenditure 
decisions, both before and after retirement. 
Therefore, examining the role these characteris- 
tics play is also important. In looking at spend- 
ing patterns for families who are near retirement 
and comparing them with the patterns of those 
individuals who have actually exited from the 
workforce, this article provides valuable informa- 
tion about the impact of retirement on consumer 
spending. 

Several issues are addressed here. First, back- 
ground describing related research is presented. 
Second, data from the U.S. Consumer Expendi- 
ture Survey, which provide the basis for the 
analysis, are described. Third, demographic char- 
acteristics of “preretired” and “retired” consum- 
ers in this sample are presented and compared. 
Fourth, income and expenditure patterns are de- 
scribed for these groups. Finally, regression 
analysis is used to explore differences in expen- 
diture patterns given that demographics and in- 


come levels are different for preretired and retired consumers. 
(Logit and ordinary least squares results for the two groups 
are presented in a detailed appendix.) 


Related research 


Many previous studies related to the population aged 65 and 
older can be divided into two groups: those that focus on 
age, and those that focus on retirement. Both groups are 
important, and both have contributed to the analyses pre- 
sented here. 


Expenditure patterns by age. Rose Rubin and Kenneth Koelin 
examine how elderly households spend on necessities, com- 
pared with nonelderly households.’ Using data from the 1980— 
81 and 1989-90 Consumer Expenditure Survey, they examine 
expenditures for housing, food at home, and healthcare, as 
well as income, demographics, and receipt of cash assistance 
(AFDC or SSI). The methodology used to examine the relation- 
ship between their variables of interest is based on the life 
cycle theory of consumption, with total expenditures acting 
as a proxy for permanent income. Rubin and Koelin’s results 
indicate that, in general, older consumers spend a higher pro- 
portion of their budget on housing and healthcare than do the 
nonelderly, and that the receipt of financial assistance does 
play a role in the spending decisions of both age groups. 

In a study of age groups within the older population, 
Mohammed Abdel-Ghany and Deanna Sharpe use Tobit analy- 
sis to determine whether tastes and preferences differ for those 
aged 65 to 74 and those aged 75 and older.* Using indepen- 
dent variables such as total expenditures (once again as a 
surrogate for permanent income), region of residence, educa- 
tion of reference person,’ household size, race, and family 
type, the authors find differences between the “young-old” 
and “old-old” (as they term the groups) across all major cat- 
egories of expense. Furthermore, the effect of the socioeco- 
nomic variables on spending patterns differed between the 
two age groups, and among spending categories. 


Studies based on retirement status. Because this study com- 
pares retired households with those that have members near- 
ing retirement, previous studies based on work status are dis- 
cussed in more detail. Among the studies reviewed here, an 
article by Nancy E. Schwenk is unique in its focus on the 
levels and sources of income of retirees, using multiple gov- 
ernment surveys as sources.° Schwenk provides some dis- 
cussion of expenditures, specifically the fact that the alloca- 
tion of total spending for retirement, pensions, and Social 
Security is significantly less for households in which the ref- 
erence person has “reached retirement age (65 years or older)” 
than for those in which the reference person is aged 45 to 54. 
In terms of demographics, she notes that the majority of con- 


sumers aged 65 years and older own their home, and that “of 
those who are homeowners, most owned their home free and 
clear (81 percent).” Finally, Schwenk finds that in 1991, in- 
come from dividends, interest, and rent provided about 20 
percent of retirees’ total income.’ 

An earlier article by Frankie N. Schwenk uses data from the 
1987 Consumer Expenditure Survey to examine whether there 
are differences between those who opt for “early retirement” 
and those who continue to work beyond the age of 65.° In 
this study, F. Schwenk specifically compares the two groups 
in terms of family characteristics, asset levels, income, and 
expenditures. Using Probit analysis, the author finds that 
age, spouse’s employment status, education, housing tenure, 
household size, marital status, and gender are significant fac- 
tors in predicting the likelihood of being retired. Other com- 
parisons show that “‘average dividend and interest [income] 
amounts were higher for retired than for working families,” 
and that “health was the only category of expenditures for 
which households with a retired reference person spent more 
than those with an employed person.” 

In a May 1990 article, Thomas Moehrle uses the Con- 
sumer Expenditure Survey to compare the average annual 
expenditures of elderly working and nonworking consumer 
units'® across low, medium, and high income groups. |! 
Moehrle finds that (1) “Nonworking elderly households 
spend more on food prepared at home than do working eld- 
erly households, regardless of income level,” and (2) “‘Re- 
gardless of income level, nonworking elderly households 
spend more on health care than do working elderly house- 
holds.”!* Note that Moehrle analyzes one age group, those 
with a reference person aged 62 to 74, and that the working 
status of the consumer unit is based solely on that of the 
reference person, regardless of whether any other members 
are working or not. Also, he does not specifically limit the 
nonworking households to those whose reference person is 
retired (for example, “nonworking” can mean the reference 
person is disabled, taking care of the home or family, or going 
to school). However, he finds that “79 percent [of the non- 
working consumer units studied] had reference persons who 
classified themselves as retired.” 

Rose Rubin and Michael Nieswiadomy compare demo- 
graphic characteristics, income, and expenditures of retirees 
and nonretirees aged 50 or older from the 1986 and 1987 Con- 
sumer Expenditure Survey.'* Their sample consists of com- 
plete income reporters only, with the retirement status based 
on that of the respondent.'!° Rubin and Nieswiadomy also 
divide their sample into three household types: single men, 
single women, and husband-wife couple households. Using 
Tobit regression analysis, they find “that the retired have a 
higher marginal propensity to spend (than the nonretired) for 
food, alcohol, housefurnishings, apparel, transportation, gas 
and motor oil, other vehicles, public transportation, health 
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care, entertainment, and cash gifts.”!° Also noteworthy is 
their conclusion that for both the retired and nonretired 
households, healthcare expenditures increase with educa- 
tional attainment. 


About the sample 


This article uses data from the 1998 and 1999 Consumer Ex- 
penditure Interview Surveys. The Interview Survey is a rotat- 
ing panel survey designed to collect information on major 
items of expense, household characteristics, and income. The 
questionnaire is administered to sample consumer units once 
per quarter for five consecutive quarters. The main goal of 
the initial household interview is to collect inventory informa- 
tion to be used for bounding purposes, that is, to ensure that 
expenditures reported in subsequent interviews took place 
during the appropriate reference period (in most cases, this 
will be the 3-month period prior to the interview date). While 
it is primarily designed to collect large (vehicles or appliances, 
for example) and recurring (such as, rent or utilities) expendi- 
tures that can be easily recalled on a quarterly basis, the Inter- 
view Survey captures up to 95 percent of all expenditures.'” 

In order to examine the effect of retirement on consumer 
spending patterns, the sample is divided into two groups: a 
preretired group and aretired group. Ultimately, it would be 
most useful to have data for the same family over some pe- 
riod of time to observe their expenditures both before and 
after retirement and compare them directly. Unfortunately, as 
discussed, the survey is not designed to follow families for 
extended time periods. Even using multiple years of data, it 
would be difficult to find families who are “working” in at 
least one quarter and then “retired” for the remaining 
quarter(s) of their participation. The results described here, 
then, must be interpreted cautiously, bearing this in mind. 
Nevertheless, the sample has been selected in such a way as 
to make these comparisons as appropriately as possible, given 
the data constraints. 

To this end, a preretired consumer unit is defined as one 
whose reference person is aged 55 to 64, and is earning at 
least one type of labor income (that is, wage and salary in- 
come or self-employment income). This age group is chosen 
because, for many, it is the last stage of their working lives. 
Although some may choose to retire prior to reaching age 65, 
this study excludes any consumer unit from the “preretired” 
category in which there is a retired person (including a 
spouse). In contrast, a “retired” consumer unit is defined as 
one whose reference person is aged 65 to 74 and who is re- 
tired; that is, when asked about the occupation for which they 
received the most income, they report that they are not work- 
ing due to retirement. Additionally, there are no earners in the 
“retired” households. Excluded from both groups (preretired 
and retired) are families in which the spouse (if present) is not 
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working either due to illness or disability, or due to unemploy- 
ment. This omission is made because a consumer unit with a 
disabled member may have some vastly different spending 
patterns than an otherwise similar household, such as medi- 
cal expenses. Furthermore, in the case of illness or disability, 
the decision not to work is not necessarily a voluntary one, 
but rather is the result of circumstances that make work im- 
possible.'® Similarly, an unemployed person presumably would 
like to work, and may eventually do so; therefore, these fami- 
lies may not display the same consumer expenditure patterns 
as those in which the spouse is not working for voluntary 
reasons (such as retirement or taking care of the home or 
family).'° The age groups are chosen to compare those on the 
verge of retirement with those consumer units who have re- 
cently retired, allowing these analyses to focus on the effect 
of retirement as a single discrete event. Furthermore, previ- 
ous research has shown that there are significant differences 
between those aged 65 to 74 and those aged 75 and older in 
terms of household characteristics, income, and expendi- 
tures.” Therefore, the consumer units whose reference per- 
son is aged 75 or older are removed from the retired sample in 
order to eliminate this age effect.”! 

To facilitate the analysis, the sample for this study is lim- 
ited in scope. First, the sample is limited to three types of 
households: single men, single women, and husband-and- 
wife couples. These groups are selected in order to reduce 
the effect of family size on expenditure patterns. Additionally, 
the effects of other family member characteristics on expendi- 
tures are eliminated. For example, preretired families with chil- 
dren may be spending differently than those without chil- 
dren, because they may be expecting to send the children to 
college soon. Retired families with children may be supported 
by these children.” In either case, expenditures would be 
different from those who have children of different age, future 
plans, and so forth.”? Even so, families with children are pre- 
sumably the exception, rather than the rule for these families, 
especially those who are retired. 

The separation of single men and single women is done in 
order to examine the effect of gender-related differences on 
spending patterns. For example, in terms of income, the life- 
time earnings of men and women are expected to be quite 
different, especially given the generation being examined. Also, 
marital status is affected by differences in life expectancy (that 
is, there are more widowed single women than there are male 
widowers, as shown in table 1). These factors presumably 
will have an influence on spending patterns. 

The type of household is determined by two pieces of 
information: the number of family members and the marital 
status of the reference person. For husband-and-wife couples, 
the values for these variables are obvious: that is, there are 
two persons in the consumer unit (one of which, by defini- 
tion, must be the reference person) and the marital status of 


Table 1. Demographics of preretirees and retirees, by composition of consumer unit, Consumer Expenditure Interview 
Survey, 1998-99 
Characteristic singe men Single women Mamied couples 
Preretired Retired t-value' | Preretired | Retired t-value' | Preretired | Retired t-value' 
] + iF +- 
Number of consumer units ...........0....0000 260 222 - 547 725 - 1,325 1,220 = 
Age of reference person ...........:.:cssse000+ 59 70 41.976 59 70 73.192 59 70 99.809 
Average number of: 
Rooms: 
PRONE I earres eer en eee een 4.0 3.0 4.590 4.4 3.9 3.396 4.8 4.6 195 
POMMEOWNER eet ces Seto echecececss 5.8 5.9 650 Bw) 5.8 823 6.9 6.4 7.494 
Bathrooms (including halfbaths): 
RS LE eer ar base epee ere eee a | 11 et 102 1.3 ee 1.458 1.4 1.6 2.307 
Wa? lied 113 1.8 leva 1.261 Ze 2.0 5.020 
1.9 1.9 272 1.2 2 1.961 2.7 2.3 6.384 
ules: 1.2 2.397 ell 1.1 2.053 1.6 1.4 6.501 
6 if .859 1 1 1.159 lel 3.419 
Percent 
Housing tenure: 
Homeowner: | 
With mortgage incs.c 8 sites S recs 31.9 half - 40.0 Wales) - 51.6 16.6 - 
With no mortgage sad 29.6 64.0 - 35.8 68.3 - 41.0 78.2 - 
CRONE tire nec nets asec ccceens eee can ceeee eee 38.5 28.4 - 24.1 20.3 = 7.4 5.3 - 
Occupation of reference person: 
Working for wage or salary 91.1 0 - 94.1 0 - 85.6 0 - 
Self-employed .............-.::cse00- 8.9 0 = 5.9 0 - 14.4 0 - 
Lite hope Meee a tai Me ted ee ee eee 0 100.0 - 0 100.0 - 0 100.0 - 
Marital status of reference person 
IY Fel 6S 9 We reer Bene eee Serer apa er eee 3.5 6.3 - 4.6 4.0 - 100.0 100.0 - 
WVICIO WEG E for ator ch ceectecascreer sn ceccsestiocce 11.9 43.2 - 27.4 Tbevé = 0 0 = 
DiNOICed wan in OS ees Ss 56.2 32.9 - 53.0 17.2 - 0 0 - 
Separated 7h 3.6 - Sul vt - 0 0 - 
Single (never married) ...............:eeeeeee 20.8 14.0 - 11.9 6.3 - 0 0 - 
Race/ethnicity of reference person: 
BACKS ree reer sae ct ees vodovnscocsvacectedeise 1257 13.5 = 13.2 7.6 = 5.3 4.3 = 
FAIS PAM Gp coesee seo sec cece. coeseseezonves-eeov esc sueees 4.6 3.2 - 2.2 ies) - 3.0 1.8 - 
WIGS ANG OLRGM ce. 25. conecmaeeiesnnoeennece 82.7 83.3 ~ 84.6 90.9 - 91.7 93.9 - 
Education of reference person: 
Did not graduate high schoo .............. 10.8 30.6 - 11.3 20.0 - 9.2 18.8 - 
High school graduate ..................s00-. 30.8 27.5 = 29.6 38.6 - 33.0 33.0 - 
Some college 
(including A.A. degree) ...........--..:+ 23.5 16.2 = 33.6 24.7 - 26.9 22.3 = 
College graduate (B.A. degree, , 
ANG:SOMONM) act ee ee 22.3 15.3 - 14.6 10.9 - 16.2 17.9 - 
Graduate/professional degree ............. W7/ 10.4 - 10.8 5.9 - 14.7 8.1 - 
Degree urbanization: 
Rural .... 6.9 9.5 - 10.8 11.6 - 13:2 13.9 - 
UCI ER ete otc bec reat each serena yaar 93.1 90.5 ~ 89.2 88.4 - 86.8 86.1 - 
Region of residence: 
INGEN CAS teats cece hs cee c ccc cree sereteces arated 18.8 23.0 ~ 13.2 20.3 - 18.2 20.6 - 
17:3 28.8 ~ 24.5 23.2 - 29.9 25.3 - 
39.2 22.1 - 39.3 36.3 - 33.4 33.5 - 
24.6 26.1 - 23.0 20.3 - 18.6 20.6 - 
Income distribution: 
AISEXQUIMTH Ot neteettesn.edeecsesececer-seesn seers. 10.2 36.4 - ivfenl 50.2 - 41 9.2 - 
PNGIQUintil Okseetee-csece. eatsceee <encedessanaanes 20.4 35.8 - 33.1 35.0 - 6.4 46.0 = 
3rd quintile 27.3 13.9 - 26.3 WA - 16.6 28.6 - 
Ath quintile 26.9 8.1 - 16.7 Pap - 26.9 12.4 - 
5th quintile 15.3 5.8 - 6.8 43) - 46.2 3.8 - 
' Absolute values are displayed. 
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the reference person is married. For single-member consumer 
units, however, there are a variety of possible values for the 
marital status variable. A single man or woman may be wid- 
owed, divorced, separated, never married, or in a small num- 
ber of cases, married. Even though a “married single person” 
seems oxymoronic, some plausible explanations exist. Con- 
sidering that the household type is determined at the time of 
the interview, a married person whose spouse is living else- 
where (perhaps on a long-term work assignment, such as a 
military tour of duty) may be counted as a single person con- 
sumer unit. It could also be that some of these “married 
singles” are actually separated, though perhaps not legally 
so. In that case, the respondent may identify himself or her- 
self as married, rather than separated. Either way, the spend- 
ing patterns of a married person living alone for an extended 
period are assumed to mirror the spending patterns of a “true” 
single person more closely than those of a married couple. 

The sample also includes only those consumer units that 
report ownership of at least one automobile, so that expendi- 
tures will be more comparable. The most obvious effect of 
automobile ownership is on transportation expenditures. Pre- 
sumably, some retirees choose to sell or give away their auto- 
mobiles due to a lack of need for personal transportation (for 
example, they are no longer going out to work every day). 
Maintaining an automobile can add many dollars of expendi- 
ture to the household budget. Not only are there costs for 
gasoline, motor oil, and the occasional repair, but automobile 
insurance may be expensive, and may increase as the driver 
grows older. Age-related health reasons may also play a part 
in this decision. Whatever the reason, lack of automobile 
ownership presumably limits mobility, and thus may affect 
other expenditures, such as those for food away from home, 
entertainment, and vacation and travel. 

The above qualifications result in the following sample 
sizes: 260 preretired single men and 222 retired single men; 
547 preretired single women and 725 retired single women; 
and 1,325 preretired couples and 1,220 retired couples. Note 
that these data are not weighted to reflect the population. 

First, this article compares demographics, income, and quar- 
terly expenditures of preretired and retired consumer units, 
within each household type examined (that is, single person 
or married couple). Some of the results of these comparisons 
may be expected based on the parameters set for each group. 
For example, the lower income levels reported for retirees are 
not surprising given that no one is earning labor income in 
those households. Thus, an important question is how retire- 
ment itselfaffects expenditure patterns: that is, whether tastes 
and preferences change in retirement, even if incomes are held 
constant. To this end, regression analysis is performed (us- 
ing ordinary least squares and a modified Cragg method where 
necessary) to examine differences in marginal propensity to 
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consume and income elasticity. These analyses help to es- 
tablish whether or not differences in expenditure patterns are 
related to retirement, per se, or to an income effect associated 
with retirement. 


Demographics 


As previously noted, some of the household characteristics 
are determined by the sample selection criteria. For example, 
the average age of the reference person is constrained to be 
within the allowed ranges for the preretired group (55 to 64) 
and retired group (65 to 74). Across the three household 
types studied, the average age for preretired reference per- 
sons is 59 years, and that for retired reference persons is 70 
years. (See table 1.) Additionally, because automobile owner- 
ship is a condition of the sample selection process, the aver- 
age number of vehicles is greater than one in each case. 
However, some findings are not so predictable. For ex- 
ample, contrary to the popular notion that “everyone” moves 
to Florida (or at least the “Sunbelt”) upon retirement, single 
preretirees are more likely to be located in the South than 
single retirees. This difference is most pronounced for single 
men: 39 percent of preretirees live in the South, compared with 
22 percent ofretirees. For single women, the difference is less 
pronounced: 39 percent of preretirees live in the South, com- 
pared with 36 percent of retirees. However, for married couples, 
almost no difference exists; about one-third of married couples 
studied live in the South both before and after retirement. 


Single men. Single retired men are more likely to be 
homeowners (72 percent) than are single preretired men (62 
percent). The difference is even more pronounced if the ho- 
meowner holds no mortgage against his property: 64 percent 
of single male retirees own their homes outright, compared 
with only 30 percent of the preretired. Regardless of work 
status, more than 90 percent of single men live in urban areas. 
Additionally, despite the large plurality of preretired single 
men in the South (39 percent), after retirement, single men 
have the most even distribution of the study sample. Ironi- 
cally, the South has the lowest percentage of retired men—22 
percent. It is the Midwest that claims the highest percentage 
of single retired men (29 percent). 

There is little difference between single male retirees and 
single male preretirees in terms of race or ethnicity. More 
than 80 percent of both groups have reference persons who 
are white (or other race, including Asian, Pacific Islander, and 
others), and the least represented race for both groups is 
Hispanic (3 percent of retired and 5 percent of preretired single 
men). 

For single retired men, the distributions among levels of 
education and among income quintiles follow the same nega- 


tive slope. For example, the largest percentage of single re- 
tired men (31 percent) has attained the least education, that is, 
they did not graduate from high school. Similarly, the largest 
proportion of single male retirees are also in the lowest in- 
come quintile (36 percent). Furthermore, the highest category 
of educational attainment (graduate or professional degree) 
accounts for the smallest proportion of single retired men (10 
percent), and the highest income quintile contains the small- 
est proportion of single retired men (6 percent). Given the 
expected correlation between income and education, this pat- 
tern is not surprising. The correlation also appears to hold for 
single preretired men, although the ordering of categories is 
reversed: single preretired men are more likely to have at least 
a high school degree than are single retired men, and they are 
also more likely to be in one of the top three quintiles than are 
single retired men. This may reflect a generational effect, as 
educational opportunities have become more available and 
more socially and economically valuable for each successive 
generation. 


Single women. The housing tenure and degree of urbaniza- 
tion for single women follow the same patterns as those de- 
scribed for single men, that is, retirees are more likely to be 
homeowners without a mortgage than are preretirees, and re- 
gardless of work status the majority of the sample resides in 
urban rather than rural areas. However, unlike single men, a 
higher percentage of single women, both retired and working, 
live in the South (36 percent of single retired women and 39 
percent of single preretired women) compared with other re- 
gions. It is also interesting to note that the largest difference 
in the proportion of retired and preretired single female resi- 
dents is in the Northeast. Only 13 percent of (or about one in 
eight) single female preretirees live in this region, compared 
with 20 percent of (or one in five) single female retirees. 

In terms of race, again, white and other is the predominant 
group for both single female retirees (91 percent) and single 
female preretirees (85 percent). There is, however, a notable 
difference in the proportion of single female retirees who are 
black (8 percent) and single female preretirees who are black 
(13 percent). Roughly 2 percent of both groups of single 
women are Hispanic. 

Unlike single retired men, the largest percentage of single 
retired women have completed high school (39 percent), com- 
pared with other levels of education, but only 6 percent have 
obtained a graduate or professional degree. Again, those in 
the preretired group are more likely than retirees to have at 
least attended college. While the income distribution for single 
retired women is similar to that of single retired men, the dis- 
parity between the lowest and highest quintiles is much greater 
for single women. In fact, half of all single retired women fall 
into the lowest quintile, and less than 1 percent fall into the 


highest quintile. More single preretired women are in the 
second income quintile (33 percent) than are in any other 
quintile, and a much higher percentage of preretirees (7 per- 
cent) than retirees fall into the highest income quintile. 


Husband-and-wife couples. Once again, homeownership is 
more likely in the retired sample than in the preretired sample 
of married couples. Furthermore, there is a lower percentage 
of renters in the married couple sample (5 percent of retirees 
and 7 percent of the preretired households) than in the singles 
samples. Roughly one-third of husband-and-wife consumer 
units live in the South, regardless of work status, and the 
Midwest is the only region in which the proportion of retired 
married couples (25 percent) is smaller than that of preretired 
married couples (30 percent). 

There is little difference between retired married couples 
and preretired married couples in the percentage of reference 
persons who are white or other races, which is once again the 
most represented category in the sample. 

Approximately one-third of the reference persons in both 
retired and preretired husband/wife consumer units are high 
school graduates. The largest differences between the two 
groups are found at the lowest and highest levels of educa- 
tional attainment. While 19 percent of the retirees in this 
sample did not graduate from high school, the same is true for 
only 9 percent of the preretired married couples. At the other 
end of the scale, only 8 percent of reference persons in retired 
couples have earned a graduate or professional degree, com- 
pared with 15 percent of preretired couples. 

The comparison of income distribution among retired and 
preretired married couples is different from that of single men 
and that of single women. First, the highest percentage of 
married retirees (46 percent) fall into the second quintile, not 
the first quintile as is the case for single male and single fe- 
male retirees. In fact, only 9 percent of retired husband-and- 
wife households are in the lowest quintile. For the preretired 
married couples, the income distribution is more concentrated, 
that is, only 4 percent of the sample are in the lowest quintile 
and 46 percent are in the highest income quintile. 


income 


Before discussing the comparative results, it is important to 
provide a more detailed definition of some of the income 
sources examined in this study. For example, with income as 
with demographics, there are some results that are determined 
by the sample selection criteria. Specifically, no retired house- 
holds have labor income, including wages and salaries and 
self-employment income. For this reason, a new income cat- 
egory is created in order to make the total income for retirees 
and preretirees more comparable (income before taxes, which 
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is commonly used as a measure of total income, includes labor 
income). The components of comparable income are those 
income sources that are available to both retired and preretired 
consumer units: that is, comparable income includes interest 
and property income, unemployment insurance and workers’ 
compensation, public assistance, and several other sources, 
but it excludes wages and salaries, self-employment income, 
or income from Social Security, and private and government 
retirement. It should be noted that more than 20 percent of 
preretirees in all three household types report some retire- 
ment income, which could be explained by early retirement. 
(See table 2.) Specifically, some persons may choose to retire 
from a career before age 65, but continue to earn some labor 
income from another job; in this event, they are classified as 


preretired in this study.** Even so, retirement income is not 
included in the comparable measure, because it may be a 
supplemental source for the preretired, but it is the main (or 
perhaps sole) source of income for retirees, and thus it is not 
comparable. Another important consideration regarding the 
income analysis is that the figures presented are for average 
annual income per consumer unit. To ensure more meaningful 
comparisons, only incomes from complete income reporters 
are shown. 


Single men. Not surprisingly, single male retirees have sig- 
nificantly lower total incomes ($24,738) than do preretired 
single men ($42,033). Approximately 77 percent of the 
preretirees’ income is from wages and salaries ($32,196), while 


Percent reporting and average annual income, preretirees and retirees, by composition of consumer unit, 


Consumer Expenditure Interview Survey, 1998-99 (complete income reporters only) 
Single men Single women Married couples 
Category 
Preretired | Retired t-value' | Preretired | Retired t-value’ | Preretired | Retired t-value! 
qT y 
Percent reporting income source: 

Income before taxes .........sceeeceeeeeeee 100.0 100.0 - 100.0 100.0 - 99.9 100.0 - 
Wages and salaries ........... 89.4 0 - 92.7 0 - 94.1 0 - 
Self-employment income 14.8 0 - 6.1 0 - 19.9 0 =e 
Social Security, private, 

and government retirement ........... 25.9 98.3 = 22.8 99.3 = 25.1 100.0 = 
Interest, dividends, rental income, 

and other property income ............ 37.5 35.3 - 31.2 27.4 - 32.3 36.9 - 
Unemployment, 

workers’ compensation, 

and veterans’ benefits ............ 56 3.5 - 3.8 3 - 3.1 PRL - 
Public assistance, 

supplemental security income, 

AMOMOOG SUA MDS eetecsersscesereee eens 5 6.4 = 1.2 5.2 = 8 iter = 
Regular contributions for support 

(including child support 

ATIGANIITIOMY)) sawccuccceeresecterestee es seeeee ee HS) 0 - 2.8 2.1 - r2 aS) - 
Other income 3.2 levi - 2 ED - 1.6 8 - 

Comparable income? ...........:.::sssseeeeeees 42.6 41.6 - 36.4 34.3 - 36.0 39.8 - 
Annual means: 

Income before taxeS ..........:cccceeeeeeee: $42,033 | $24,738 5.137 $30,443 $15,690 10.919 | $74,816 $27,570 15.669 
Wages and salaries ................::2s02:-+ 32,196 0 14.929 25,376 0 21.736 59,068 0 30.893 
Self-employment income’ ................ = 0 3.833 = 0 3.453 = 0 4.232 
Social Security, private, 

and government retirement ........... 3,482 17,815 10.722 PRA WET/ 13,758 24.149 4,533 25,038 33.288 
Interest, dividends, rental income, ; ; 
and other property income............ 1,321 5,813 3.127 840 1,678 2.164 1,939 2,285 878 
Unemployment, , 
workers’ compensation, 
and veterans’ benefits .................. 392 172 817 1 . 
ppieeeeeeea 06 37 1.574 62 80 .607 
supplemental security income, 
ANGMOOCIStAMPS ccsrserce-t settee stestece 2 106 2.027 
Regular contributions for support Me oe ee a me 
(including child support 
ALIGReAIINTIONNY)) eee seers ecteree-ceacseceeaeere 5 0 1.000 425 156 de 
Other iNCOME ..-sescssnssseeeerneneee 1,894 832 929 0 1 — a s 1 ae 
Comparable imCOMmes can .rasceteean sey 3,614 6,923 1.662 1,386 1,932 1.285 2,142 2,532 961 
i ie [= 
' Absolute values are displayed. 
* Income before taxes less wages and salaries; self-employment in ; i i i i j i 
teat iy ioe pal ea heey a ploy come; and Social Security, private and government retirement income. 
— S| 
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retirement income ($17,815) contributes 72 percent of the retir- 
ees’ income. However, when considering only comparable 
income sources, the relationship between preretired and re- 
tired single men reverses. From those sources that are avail- 
able to both groups, retirees earn more ($6,923) than do 
preretirees ($3,614). Yet, the percentage of single men report- 
ing these sources of comparable income is similar for the re- 
tired sample (42 percent) and the preretired sample (43 per- 
cent). Nevertheless, this “reversal of fortune” can be at least 
partially explained by the higher income earned by retired single 
men from dividends, interest, rental and other property— 
$5,813 compared with $1,321 earned by preretired single men. 
In fact, the average member of the single-male-retiree group 
earns more income from this source than does any other de- 
mographic group in the study. Interestingly, there is no great 
difference in the percent reporting this source of income (35 
percent of single retired men and 37 percent of preretired single 
men). Presumably, the retirees have had their investments 
longer and are thus enjoying the time value of money. In 
addition, retirees may have different types of investments than 
preretirees based on their needs and goals: income generat- 
ing investments versus growth funds, for example. Finally, 
retired single men are much more likely to receive public assis- 
tance, which includes supplemental security income and food 
stamps (6 percent report income from this source), than are 
preretired single men (less than | percent receive this type of 
income). 


Single women. As with single male households, total income 
before taxes is significantly higher for the preretired single 
women ($30,443) than for the single retired women ($15,690), 
but comparable income is higher, albeit less so, for retirees: 
$1,932 compared with $1,386. Also, a higher percentage of 
retired single women report income from public assistance (5 
percent) than do preretired single women (1 percent). Single 
women in both groups derive a higher proportion of their 
income from one primary source than do single men. In the 
case of female retirees, 88 percent of their income comes from 
retirement sources, while 83 percent of preretirees’ earnings 
come from wages and salaries. In addition, single women, 
regardless of work status, are the only household type of 
which more than | percent of the sample reports income from 
alimony and child support. 


Husband-and-wife couples. Income before taxes is $74,816 
for preretired married couples and $27,570 for retired married 
couples. Wages and salaries account for 79 percent of the 
preretirees’ income, while 91 percent of retirees’ income comes 
from retirement sources. The figures for comparable income 
show the same inverse relationship as those in the single 
households discussed above. Married couples, however, 
differ from the singles in that the difference between the re- 


tired and preretired couples’ income from interest and divi- 
dends is not significant. Another difference is that where the 
percent reporting income from public assistance is substan- 
tially higher for retirees in the single samples, 2 percent of 
retired couples and | percent of preretired couples report this 
source of income. 


Outlays 


As with the analysis of income, there are some important meth- 
odological distinctions that should be discussed before the 
comparison of outlays is presented. First and foremost is the 
decision to use an outlays approach, which differs from the 
average annual expenditures shown in the standard Bureau 
of Labor Statistics publications of the Consumer Expenditure 
Survey data. Specifically, in these publications, certain items 
of expense are excluded, such as mortgage principal which is 
listed as a reduction of liabilities, not an expenditure. The 
housing expenditures do include the mortgage interest paid 
by the consumer unit. The same is true for vehicle payments 
made during the reference period on financed vehicles (only 
the interest is included as an expenditure). However, if a ve- 
hicle is purchased during the reference period, the total price 
(less any trade-in value) is recorded as an expenditure. As a 
result of this approach, the mean vehicle expenditure value 
will approximate the average annual payments made by those 
who finance their vehicles because, presumably, there will be 
a relatively small number of actual vehicle purchases during 
any one quarter, and these will balance out vehicle payments 
for those individuals who are still making them. However, this 
method is not suitable when regression analysis involving 
outlays is employed, as it is in this study. The reason is that 
those consumer units that happened to purchase during the 
interview period will have a huge expenditure imputed to them, 
even if they financed the automobile. Those who are still 
making payments on their automobile will have their expendi- 
tures artificially deflated, because the principal payments will 
not be counted as expenditures. Therefore, in this study, the 
actual amounts paid out by consumer units are examined, in- 
cluding regular mortgage and vehicle principal payments. 
Although, technically, this may be called an “outlays ap- 
proach,” in this text, the terms “outlay” and “expenditure” are 
used interchangeably for convenience. 

For these analyses, it is particularly important to include 
mortgage principal payments in the comparison of housing 
expenditures. As previously noted in the demographics sec- 
tion, the majority of retirees in all three household types are 
homeowners without mortgages, while a higher proportion of 
preretirees are still making payments on their homes. There- 
fore, in order to allow for an accurate comparison of housing 
expenditures in pre- and post-retirement families, the “true” 
housing payment must be examined. In addition, the outlay 
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for housing in this study is comprised of shelter (mortgage 
principal and interest, rental payments, property taxes, and 
maintenance and repair) and utilities. Presumably, some rent- 
ers may have utility costs included in their regular rental pay- 
ment. Therefore, utilities are included so that homeowners 
and renters have comparable housing expenses. 

In addition to housing, some other spending categories 
have been modified from their standard publication formats to 
better fit this study. For instance, marketers and advertisers 
often promote the notion that travel is a popular pastime for 
retired persons. Presumably this is because of the free time 
that retirees would have spent working, and perhaps because 
they now have fewer familial and financial obligations (for 
example, any children they have are grown, and any home 
mortgage is likely to be paid off). In order to capture these 
vacation and trip outlays, a new category is created, which 
includes such items as housing expenses for a vacation prop- 
erty, and food, alcoholic beverages, lodging and transporta- 
tion on trips. 

Also, it is important to note that expenditures for pensions 
and Social Security (that is, payroll deductions and other de- 
posits to government, railroad, or private retirement plans) are 
excluded from this analysis. This omission allows for a more 
comparable measure of total outlays, as these expenditures 
are negligible for post-retirement households. The reason is 
that for preretirees, these “expenditures” are actually a form 
of “savings,” which are then a source of “dissavings” for 
retirees. That is, rather than contributing to a pension fund, a 
retiree is more likely to “draw it down.” In other words, the 
same pension plans to which a family contributes prior to 
retirement will likely be the main source of income for that 
family after retirement. In addition, no other forms of savings 
are included as “expenditures” in this analysis.*° Therefore, 
for the same reason that retirement sources are omitted from 
“comparable” income (as previously discussed), contributions 
to pension plans are omitted as a category of expenditure. 
Finally, note that the analyses presented here use average 
quarterly outlays per consumer unit. 

In general, the results indicate that the preretired and re- 
tired households do spend differently, across all family types 
examined. (See table 3.) For the majority of spending catego- 
ries within each household type (single male, single female, 
and married couple), the differences are statistically signifi- 
cant. In fact, the following categories are significant for all 
three groups: total quarterly outlays, food away from home, 
shelter and utilities, total transportation, private transporta- 
tion, apparel and services, total healthcare, health insurance, 
prescription drugs, education, alcoholic beverages, tobacco, 
and life and other insurance. Many of these differences are 
easily intuited: for instance, one expects significant differ- 
ences in total outlays due to the significant differences in 
total income (as measured by income before taxes). Also, 
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given the homeownership rates and mortgage status com- 
parisons, it is not surprising that preretired consumer units 
spend more than retirees on shelter and utilities. Additionally, 
private transportation (expenses for the consumer unit’s 
owned vehicles) is significantly higher for preretired singles 
and couples than for retirees. Even though the sample has 
been restricted to those households who own at least one 
vehicle, retirees may have paid off their vehicles, and may 
have lower maintenance and gasoline expenditures due to 
less use of the vehicle than preretirees, who may be driving to 
work every weekday. 


Single men. Preretired single men spend more overall 
($6,804 )—and for most categories of interest—than do single 
male retirees ($5,050 total quarterly outlays). The only excep- 
tions are healthcare, for which retirees spend almost twice as 
much ($560) as the preretired households spend ($293), and 
cash contributions, for which retired men spend $649 com- 
pared with $268 spent by preretirees. Within the category of 
healthcare, outlays are higher by retirees for each compo- 
nent, but are only significantly so for insurance and prescrip- 
tion drugs. 

Interestingly, expenditures for food at home are not sig- 
nificantly different for retired and preretired single men, 
but preretirees spend significantly more for food away from 
home ($372) than retired single men spend ($224). Con- 
comitantly, retired single men (73 percent) report food- 
away-from-home purchases less frequently than preretirees 
(90 percent). Thus, even the average expenditure for re- 
tired single men who purchase food away from home is 
substantially smaller ($305) than the average expenditure 
for similar preretired single men ($415).”° The most obvi- 
ous explanation is, once again, the difference in income for 
these groups. But perhaps this is a mobility issue, as retir- 
ees are older and may have health-related barriers to going 
out. This would seem to be supported by their signifi- 
cantly smaller outlays for vacations and trips, contrary to 
the proposed notion of increased leisure and travel after 
retirement. Furthermore, retirees spend significantly less 
on entertainment items and services ($178) than do 
preretirees ($3 1 1)}—-entertainment expenditures also include 
some items related to mobility, such as tickets to sporting 
and cultural events (theater, concerts, and so forth). 

Outlays for apparel and services are also significantly 
lower in the post-retirement single male households: $123 
compared with $208 spent by preretirees. Presumably, at 
least part of the preretired male’s purchases will be for 
work clothing, a cost no longer applicable to the retirees. 
Also, deductions for employer-sponsored plans may ac- 
count for some of the relatively higher outlays for life in- 
surance by the preretired sample—$94 compared with $40 
spent by retired single men. 


Quarterly outlays and t-values, preretirees and retirees, by composition of consumer unit, 
Consumer Expenditure Interview Survey, 1998-99 
: Single men Single women Married couples 
‘em 
Preretired | Retired t-value' | Preretired| Retired t-value' | Preretired| Retired t-value! 
Total quarterly outlays ........00.00.ccceeeeee $6,804 $5,050 2.941 $6,222 $4,911 3.941 $10,482 $7,705 8.471 
FOOd AUN OMG seers ees acento 580 | 536 1.139 Bis 559 2.384 961 880 3.448 
Food away from Nome...............0:eeee 372 224 4.249 182 110 6.357 449 245 5.770 
Shelter and utilities ..................c0c.00 | 2,250 1,286 7.795 2,283 1,496 6.730 3,082 1,831 10.592 
Transportation wessoeesesenennnenansonsennenneesiecs | 1,145 643 2.666 809 530 3.916 1,700 1,131 4.478 
Private WEASDOMAHON occ cccasecess caress 1,135 639 2.640 802 528 3.855 1,685 1,130 4.373 
Public transportation ...............00.000. 9 4 1.241 if 2 2.565 15 2 5.682 
WEG ARO EU PS eet rcoe ew anes. cncacenneceeceee 387 212 2.219 271 211 1.485 623 577 191 
Apparel and Services ............:c.:seeceee 208 123 2.973 297 217 2.613 428 231 9.195 
Healthcare .............n-scnsecnsenesnnscnescnsensees | 293 560 3.214 333 542 6.986 617 970 8.453 
Health inSurance ...........eceeeeeeee 149 271 5330 132 294 11.340 293 542 14.735 
Medical Services .............-sessteceeees 100 201 1.340 123 127 SUA 206 204 .046 
Prescription drugs ..........-.:essesesee: 33 58 2.284 61 101 4.537 89 187 8.626 
Medical supplies ...............cececeeees 12 31 1.140 17 21 765 30 <Y/ 1.033 
ESIROITE NI IONE conc oncdexen ones svicasasteaier ooo | 311 178 3.910 238 196 2.325 572 435 1.146 
Allother- outlays 2.253825 ei: 940 1,050 £255 917 721 .976 1,331 947 2.915 
Housing while attending school? ..... - = 1.409 - = 1.635 25 1 2.881 
PGTSONAN GANG eaceeeeanctcceeceee oon stress? 33 30 845 70 65 874 98 84 4.169 
Reading. at es es 36 28 1.661 45 43 514 67 55 4.074 
EQUGANOR Ere cac apse Sexsars 123 6 2.453 108 117% 2.239 155 lid 3.742 
Alcoholic beverages es 86 46 3.347 37 20 3.156 90 51 6.394 
TOBACCO RE See hoe 91 58 2.622 49 30 3.424 83 39 7.795 
Cash contibutions ................- 268 649 .948 365 328 .220 428 484 514 
Life and other insurance 94 40 3.649 79 36 3.266 201 120 HHI 
Miiscellaneous expenditures® 244 222 .253 209 224 0.221 275 153 2.110 
' Absolute values are displayed. deposit box rental; checking accounts, other bank service charges; finance 
? Mean outlays for this category are less than $1. charges excluding mortgage and vehicle; credit card memberships; 
3 Includes legal fees; accounting fees; miscellaneous fees, parimutuel miscellaneous personal services; occupational expenses; expenses for 
losses; funeral expenses; cemetery lots, vaults, maintenance fees; safe other property; interest paid, home equity line of credit (other property); 


Single women. The comparisons of outlays by pre- and 
post-retirement women are similar to those of men de- 
scribed above. Preretired single women spend significantly 
more than retired women on food away from home, shelter 
and utilities, transportation (both private and public), ap- 
parel and services, entertainment, education, alcoholic 
beverages, tobacco, and life and other insurance. Retir- 
ees, on the other hand, generally have higher outlays for 
healthcare. 

Unlike in the analysis of single men, however, single 
female retirees spend significantly more than their preretired 
counterparts for food at home—$559 versus $513, and they 
spend less for cash contributions (although this differ- 
ence is not statistically significant). Also notable is the 
lack of significance in the difference between vacation 
spending by female retirees ($211) and that spent by fe- 
male preretirees ($271). 


Husband-and-wife couples. The analysis of outlays by 
married couples yields some interesting results that are 
different than the previous discussions of single men and 
women. For example, the difference in entertainment spend- 
ing is not significant, with preretired couples spending $572 
and retired couples spending $435. There are also a few 
categories of outlays for which the differences are signifi- 
cant in the couples sample, but are not so in the singles 
samples, namely, all other outlays and its components— 
housing while attending school, personal care, reading, 
and miscellaneous expenditures. It is also interesting to 
note that like the single female results, spending by mar- 
ried retirees for food at home is significantly different from 
that spent by preretired consumer units. However, in the 
case of married couples, preretirees spend more ($961) than 
do retirees ($880), the opposite as is seen in the single 
female comparison. 
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Table 4. ya Percent reporting expenditures that are analyzed using regression analysis 


Single men Single women Married couples 
Outlay category 
Preretired Retired Preretired Retired Preretired Retired 
|| 

FOOG AEN OM Cus reser sect nre eeer ee nraee 99.2 100.0 99.8 99.9 99.9 99.9 
Food away from home ..........--...--:++ 89.6 73.4 80.1 73.1 89.4 80.7 
Shelter and utilities (owners) ........... 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Shelter and utilities (renters) ........... 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 99.0 100.0 
Apparel and Services ...........:eee 81.5 68.5 86.3 77.0 88.3 79.5 
Healthcare less insurance’ .............. 49.6 60.4 73.1 75.0 80.1 84.8 
TIPAMSPOMtatl OMecrevsececsnrcessccee-ceeerassers 98.9 98.7 99.8 97.7 99.6 99.5 
Entertainment) siocssveccecoomercs-acctoenser 89.6 73.9 88.1 84.7 95.3 90.8 
QUT-OFLO WMI DSieeeereesczeenecsnesarreeeres 40.8 32.4 41.7 36.4 55.6 48.0 


Note: These figures are calculated from the full sample. Therefore, 
the values for percent reporting may differ slightly from those 
observations actually used in the regression. Missing values for some 
independent variables cause a few observations to be removed from 
the regressions, as described in the main text. 

' Percent reporting positive values only. Those reporting net 
reimbursements—that is, negative values—and those reporting no 


Regression analysis and results 


Thus far, the results presented have examined differences 
between the preretired and retired groups in general ways. 
For example, retirees may spend differently on certain goods 
or services than might preretirees. But how much of this ef- 
fect is due to the lifestyle differences (such as additional free 
time) that accompany retirement, and how much is due to 
other differences, such as lower income or other factors? To 
help discern the effect that retirement has, regression analy- 
sis is useful. 

In this study, two types of regressions are performed: lo- 
gistic regressions, or “logits,” and ordinary least squares (OLS) 
regressions.*’ Each has a different purpose. The logits are 
used to ascertain the probability that an event (such as a 
particular expenditure) will occur, given characteristics of the 
consumer unit. The logits are only necessary for expendi- 
tures that are not universally made. The OLS regressions de- 
scribe how expenditure levels are related to certain character- 
istics. (For example, most expenditures are expected to in- 
crease with income, but by how much?) Table 4 shows the 
percent reporting expenditures that are used for regression 
analysis, and table 5 shows the number of observations used 
for ordinary least squares regressions. 

The expenditures selected for study are either those that 
are basic goods and services (food at home, shelter and utili- 
ties, apparel and services, healthcare less insurance, and 
transportation) or items that might be expected a priori to 
differ with retirement (food away from home, entertainment, 
and out-of-town trips) due to the increased availability of lei- 
sure time. All categories are examined using OLS. Of the basic 
goods, only apparel and services requires a logit analysis. 
However, the “leisure” expenditures all require logit analysis. 
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expenditure are treated as “nonexpenditures.” Reimbursements are rare, 
however. The largest percentage occurs for retired single males, and accounts 
for 3.6 percent of the group. Reimbursements are reported for 1.5 percent of 
preretired single males, and 1.4 percent of preretired married couples. For all 
others, reimbursements account for percentages greater than 0.9 but less 
than 1.0 percent. 


| Se TB SS TST ES ETT I TSP Is GED IOI ETS FETE ET TE TE EE TS OES TN LE TLE 


Healthcare is the one basic expenditure group that requires 
special consideration. Only the “out-of-pocket” expenditures 
for actual medical goods and services are examined, because 
the quality of health insurance coverage can differ so much 
for these groups. Presumably, all the retirees in our sample are 
eligible for Medicare coverage. This is not true of the 
preretirees. Thus, the utility of comparing probability of cov- 
erage is limited. However, even if one only examines expendi- 
tures for actual drugs, medical supplies, and services, the re- 
sults are still unclear: if the expenditures for “noninsurance” 
healthcare are higher for retirees, is this due to health reasons, 
or to less adequate coverage? The analysis in this study shall 
not attempt to answer these questions; even so, because 
healthcare is an important factor in maintaining quality of life, 
the results are reported for those who may find its inclusion 
useful (such as those who only want to see the “bottom 
line”—that is, the expected difference in spending associated 
with retirement, whatever the reason may be). 

The independent variables for each of the regression mod- 
els are similar. For the logistic regressions, the independent 
variables used describe occupation of the reference person 
(retired or preretired, self-employed); marital status for singles 
(divorced, separated, or never married); race (black) and 
ethnicity (Hispanic) of the reference person; educational at- 
tainment of the reference person (high school graduate, some 
college, college graduate, attended graduate school); degree 
of urbanization for the consumer unit (that is, urban or rural 
location); region of residence of the consumer unit; housing 
tenure (home owned without mortgage or renter); and total 
outlays that are used as a proxy for “permanent” income. 
(Also, an interaction term is included to see if the relationship 
of expenditure to “permanent” income differs in retirement.) 
This study uses “permanent” instead of “current” (that is, 


Table 5. Number of observations for ordinary least 


squares regressions 


Outlay | Single | Single | Married 
category | men women couples 
; | 

Aolo\o KEM Ko) 1A Woeeemeeersrer eer teenies cate ree 480 | 1,270 2,542 
Food away from home ........-......eee+e++- 396 | 968 2,168 
Shelter and utilities (owners) ............. ie, exile 985 2,354 
Shelter and utilities (renters) ............. 160 | 279 153 
Apparel and Services ............::.sss00 | 364 1,030 2,139 
Healthcare, less insurance................. 263 | 944 2,096 
TANS POR NON scent eee 476 1,254 2,532 
EMIROMUAIAIMIOM Us. ccescnceestccesccee es caccesenke | 997 1,096 2,370 
Ouro town tpSA coc ccteetksccesesskt ; 161 | 467 1,206 


Note: The married couple regressions are missing one observation due 
to one negative observation for permanent income; presumably, this couple 
had a relatively large reimbursement for healthcare that overwhelmed their 
other expenditures in the quarter in which it was received. 


annual) income because, according to the “permanent income 
hypothesis,” expenditures are often made with expectations 
of future earnings in mind.** In this study, it is particularly 
important to use “permanent income” as opposed to “current 
income,” because table 2 shows current income is vastly dif- 
ferent for the preretired and retired groups. This is because 
the retiree by definition has ceased working, and so he or she 
must live off of savings and other assets that have been accu- 
mulated. Any income received will presumably be based on 
these assets (such as interest or dividends), or will be from 
some source related to previous labor (such as Social Security 
or pension income). Even so, these income sources by them- 
selves may not be enough to sustain a comfortable living situ- 
ation for most consumers (retired or otherwise), and would be 
an unrealistic measure of the consumer unit’s actual economic 
status.”” Expenditures reflect rational decisions based on lev- 
els of wealth (rather than income alone) that are available to 
the consumer unit, and therefore serve as a better indicator of 
the consumer unit’s tastes and preferences for particular goods 
and services. (Additionally, by using “permanent income” 
instead of “current income,” there is no need to distinguish 
“complete” and “incomplete” reporters, as virtually all respon- 
dents provide some information on outlays.) 

The purpose of regressions, as noted earlier, is to allow 
“ceteris paribus” comparisons. That is, given that two con- 
sumer units are identical except for the issue in question (in 
this case, retirement), how does this issue influence the ex- 
pected outcome for the affected consumer? To aid compari- 
sons, a control group is selected, and its characteristics are 
used with the regression coefficients to predict the outcomes 
for each consumer unit (that is, preretired or retired). In this 
study, the control group consists of consumer units who are: 
currently working for a wage or salary; widowed (if single); 
neither black nor Hispanic; lacking a high school degree; liv- 
ing in an urban area of the South; and homeowners with a 
mortgage. Ina few of the OLS regressions, additional controls 
are applied. For example, it is assumed that single homeowners 


live in a dwelling with six rooms (including bedrooms) and two 
bathrooms (including half baths), compared to four rooms and 
one bathroom for single renters. For couples, owners are as- 
sumed to have seven rooms and two bathrooms, while renters 
are assumed to have five rooms and one bathroom. It is also 
assumed for all consumer units that they own one automobile 
and no other vehicles. These characteristics play roles in 
different models; for example, outlays for shelter and utilities 
will obviously vary with the size of the dwelling; transporta- 
tion outlays will depend on number of vehicles owned (auto- 
mobile or otherwise). Some other outlays, such as entertain- 
ment, may also depend on numbers of vehicles. One enter- 
tainment expenditure category specifically accounts for ex- 
penditures on vehicles like boats or motorcycles. In some 
cases, the consumer unit owns these vehicles (such as a boat) 
specifically for recreational purposes; in other cases, having 
access to certain vehicles (such as motorcycles) may make 
access to certain areas a greater possibility, and the opportu- 
nity may drive the expenditure. 

Also, before performing the regressions, all expenditure 
values (including permanent income) were transformed by tak- 
ing their natural log. This was done to minimize 
heteroscedasticity, which can be a problem in regression mod- 
els. However, it has a convenient side-effect in that the mar- 
ginal propensities to consume (MPC) and income elasticities 
have special properties: For all the basic goods (except ap- 
parel and services), the MPC becomes proportional to the ex- 
pected budget share for the item under study; the elasticities 
simply equal the coefficient on natural log of permanent in- 
come. (For more information, see the appendix.) 

Before examining the results, two caveats are in order: First, 
for the “ceteris paribus” analysis, note that average total out- 
lays are used as the “control” amount, and that the average 
for preretired consumers is the operative value. This may not 
seem realistic, since the tables clearly show that outlays de- 
cline with retirement. There are several reasons for this: Even 
if tastes and preferences do not change in retirement, retirees 
are more likely to have paid off their mortgage, which would 
substantially reduce outlays. Additionally, as noted earlier, 
because the Consumer Expenditure Survey is not longitudi- 
nal, it is impossible to obtain a large sample whereby the act of 
retirement may be observed, let alone one where several years 
(or at least time periods) of expenditures both prior to and after 
retirement may be observed. Given the method used to define 
the sample, then, it could be that some selection bias is intro- 
duced into the data; that is, perhaps a substantial amount of 
the “preretirees” are consumers who plan to continue to work 
during retirement, though not necessarily at their original ca- 
reer job. These consumers may have different characteristics 
(including tastes) than those who retire completely, and thus 
they “select” themselves out of the retiree sample. However, 
assuming this problem is minimal, the issue still remains that 
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expenditures decline in retirement for those in the sample. The 
“ceteris paribus” results are concerned with the effect of the 
retirement decision itself, so in this discussion there is no 
problem. (See tables 6 and 7.) However, some readers may be 
interested in learning how expenditures differ in reality as a 
total result of retirement and its concomitant decisions that 
result in lower total outlays. For that purpose, tables are in- 
cluded in Appendix A that show the “total effect” of retire- 
ment. (That is, most characteristics, such as region of resi- 
dence, are held constant, but permanent income is allowed to 
decrease.) 

Second, one other factor cannot be separated out from the 
retirement decision: by definition, the retirees in this sample 
are older than the preretirees. Therefore, some of the retire- 
ment effect may be increased or decreased by an age effect. 
(This may be especially true for an expenditure such as 
healthcare less insurance.) 

Finally, the number of observations differs from the full 
sample size in a few cases. This is generally due to missing 
data; for example, occasionally a consumer unit does not pro- 
vide information on number of rooms or bathrooms in the 
household, and those records are deleted from the regres- 
sion. Also, in the case of healthcare less insurance, the ex- 
penditure can be reported as negative because of reimburse- 
ments made by insurance companies. If a consumer unit 
made an expenditure for healthcare in one quarter and re- 
ceived reimbursement in a subsequent quarter, the healthcare 
expenditure during the “reimbursement” quarter will appear 
as a negative value. Although on average the reimburse- 
ments and the expenditures will cancel each other out, in the 


itele)(-- ~=Predicted probabilities, “ceteris paribus” 


regression results they can be problematic.* Fortunately, 
these occurrences are infrequent. 

Table 5 shows the total number of observations used in 
the OLS regressions.’! For apparel and services and the “lei- 
sure” regressions, observations are less than the total sample 
size because only those who had positive outlays are included 
in the OLS stage, as explained in the appendix. 


Single men. In the case of single men, retirement status ap- 
pears to play an indirect role in expenditure patterns. Although 
MPCs and elasticities appear to differ in several of the “basic” 
goods cases, none of these is associated with a statistically 
significant retirement effect, either for retirement in general or 
for the interaction of retirement and income, except for trans- 
portation. In this case, the predicted expenditure is signifi- 
cantly related both to the “event” of retirement and to a change 
in the income/expenditure relationship. Outlays are predicted 
to drop significantly both in economic and statistical terms. 
(The difference is $265 per quarter.) The MPC declines sub- 
stantially—from less than $0.18 to more than $0.09. The de- 
crease in elasticity indicates that this good falls from “luxury” 
status for preretirees to “necessity” status for retirees. This 
may indicate that before retirement, single men, if given more 
income, will buy vehicles more frequently or more expensive 
vehicles than they would upon retirement. Again, retirees 
may also have less need to drive (therefore, they pay less for 
gasoline and other travel expenditures), as they do not have 
to go to work every day. (Note that single women and married 
couples also experience declines in predicted expenditures for 
transportation in retirement, although in those cases the dif- 
ference is not statistically significant.) 

As for the “leisure” goods tested, 
two show a difference related to the 


probability of purchase. In the first 


case, food away from home, the over- 
all difference in predicted probability 


is not meaningful—falling from less 
than 95 percent for preretirees to 93 
percent for retirees; the bottom line is 
most single men are predicted to pur- 
chase food away from home at least 
once every few months in retirement. 
Nor is the effect on MPC meaningful; 
it remains under $0.02 regardless of re- 
tirement status. However, for out-of- 
town trips, the results are more inter- 
esting. The probability of purchase 
declines 3 percentage points, due 
both to the retirement effect and a dif- 
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[In percent] 
Probability of purchase Significance indicator 
Ceteris paribus criteria T 
Preretired Retired Retirement Income 
Single men: 
Food away from home.............::s00++ 94.6 93.0 (') ~ 
Apparel and Services ................:++2+5 60.6 70.3 - - 
FOANNCANG \ci.c.csroersssncdavdessseacaeas-eccvs 39.8 71.6 - - 
Entertainme nttrctrccrvsctevsesatscesssotevss 90.7 88.2 - - 
@UL-OftOWNMNIPSh.-ccsetcevecstecarseseneese=s 33.2 29.6 - - 
Single women: 
Food away from Nome...........::00:c000+ 81.4 83.6 - - 
Apparel and Services ..............:ces0 82.0 74.1 - - 
FIC AIIN Cae seek e ccessceascevsdecdsvvetheseecene 84.2 87.8 - - 
EIMMOMtAAMON Waccearocncssceccaeseacsecseevacset 92.8 90.2 - - 
QUI-OFOWI HIPS). acscscsccsesceseesecteesese 33.8 20.5 - - 
Married couples: 
Food away from NoMe...........:eseeee 92.7 86.9 - - 
Apparel and Services .............:s000 90.5 85.6 - - 
FACAILMCANG Ri vetotteccss sarseeeteicesestvecndecs 89.1 93.4 = = 
ENtentainmentitecwsreesens.tccencucn: 96.7 93.8 - - 
OUT-OFLOWO)IUNIDS meenesertetccentstes 45.4 46.6 - - 
' Significant at the 95-percent confidence level. 
Dash indicates result not significant at the 95-percent confidence level. 


| 


| ference in the income/probability rela- 
tionship after retirement. The pre- 
dicted expenditure for actual buyers 


Table 7, Elasticities, and so forth under “ceteris paribus” 
[Probabilities in percent] 
Single m i i 
Coterts paribus citena g' en Single women Marrled couples 
Preretired Retired Preretired Retired Preretired Retired 

Variables: 

Permanent inCOME .......-...sessesesessseseeeesess $6,804 $6,804 $6,222 $6,222 $10,482 $10,482 

PEGGING OMG Gs ccxecxccaree seacxe eaters cts we eetae 8.825266 8.825266 8.735847 8.735847 9.257415 9.257415 
Owners: 

ROOIMS/DEGrOOMS -c5..2. con cecctececcs ts 6 6 6 6 7 7 

Bathrooms/halfbaths ............ccceeeeeeeees 2 2 2 2 Z 2 
Renters: 

FROOIMS/DOGKOOMS sncseccsesccxcske cave scseneccee 4 4 4 4 5 5 

Bathrooms/halibaths <<... ...2..sc.sccnscececeee ss 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Food at home: 

Probability of purchase ..............:c:ccc _ 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

Predicted expenditure (buyers only) ...... $536 $503 $470 12546 $897 $878 

Marginal propensity to consume ............ 014 024 019 .034 .020 .022 

SITS Te (0! eee hema ONernee Ano ai ee 18 32 26 .39 24 27 
Food away from home: 

Probability of purchase ...............::c:cc00 94.6 193.0 81.4 83.6 92.7 86.9 

Predicted expenditure (buyers only) ...... $193 $162 $169 $119 $305 12$252 

Marginal propensity to consume ............. 013 .015 .017 .012 .022 .014 

SECS ot ie ie ae ae ee re ee ee 45 65 64 63 76 Rey 
Shelter and utilities (owners): 

Probability of purchase .............eseeeeeeeee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

Predicted expenditure (buyers only) ...... $2,509 $2,005 $2,185 $1,947 $3,090 $2,972 

Marginal propensity to consume ............ 216 137 .246 .206 .166 148 

SERN fel Bete a eee een ne oe ee eee 59 46 70 .66 56 42 
Shelter and utilities (renters): 

Probability of purchase .............c:ceeeeee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

Predicted expenditure (buyers only) ...... $1,523 $1,769 $2,088 $1,923 $1,992 $1,570 

Marginal propensity to consume ............ .096 147 .240 .248 103 .068 

[FESS] Tey] A an eens oe > nD aN i 43 57 tal .80 54 45 
Apparel and services: 

Probability of purchase ..............::eeeeeee 60.6 70.3 82.0 74.1 90.5 85.6 

Predicted expenditure (buyers only) ...... $111 $99 $142 2$99 $253 12$183 

Marginal propensity to consume ............ 012 013 024 013 024 .015 

ETS HC Pe ae ete oan ie each ease one nna 3 92 1.08 83 1.00 83 
Healthcare (less insurance): 

Probability of purchase ..........--.:seeeeeee 39.8 71.6 84.2 87.8 89.1 93.4 

Predicted expenditure (buyers only) ...... $226 $370 $158 129218 $228 $336 

Marginal propensity to consume ............ 012 045 014 .033 .016 .020 

ESV ascent ae wesc seat are coop vax apes oop eta 35 82 Hohs) 95 a2 61 
Transportation: 

Probability Of purchase .............:ccceeeeeee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

Predicted expenditure (buyers only) ...... $1,018 126753 $476 $373 $1,197 $889 

Marginal propensity to consume ............- ars) .094 .052 .043 110 .083 

EAST GHY eorcctexeccucncetev ans crear rer veeeno3 dedi 85 68 71 .96 .98 
Entertainment: 

Probability of purchase ..............:cc.ce 90.7 88.2 92.8 90.2 96.7 93.8 

Predicted expenditure (buyers only) ...... $188 $155 $139 $134 $284 $236 

Marginal propensity to consume ............ 021 014 015 015 .026 021 

IGG CT ti heme cree tcecterennemt ceeeern recep cn cere 76 63 67 69 .95 91 
Out-of-town trips: 

Probability of purchase ............c::ccescee 33.2 29.6 33.8 205 45.4 46.6 

Predicted expenditure (buyers only) ...... $98 $96 $157 126155 $435 $530 

Marginal propensity to consume ............ 012 .006 012 012 030 047 

EV AStICUY cree tears - caancascacsacstes sense Avereanecenn 82 43 48 AQ 3 92 | 

1 Retirement coefficient is statistically significant at the 95-percent confidence level. 

2 Coefficient for retired income term is statistically significant at the 95-percent confidence level. 
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does not differ much, but the MPC is cut in half—from $0.012 
to $0.006, as is the income elasticity—from 0.82 to 0.43.” 


Single women. The probabilities of purchase are not signifi- 
cantly affected by retirement for single women, according to 
the logit results. However, in several cases, retirement is di- 
rectly and indirectly related to differences in expenditures for 
those who purchase. Food at home, healthcare (less insur- 
ance), and out-of-town trips all exhibit such differences, and 
apparel and services exhibits an indirect difference (that is, 
the income coefficient is statistically significant, but not the 
retirement variable itself). For food at home, a sizable increase 
in expenditures is predicted—about $76 per quarter. Although 
not statistically significant, food away from home also shows 
a decline in predicted expenditure for single female retirees 
($50). It is interesting to note that the table in the appendix, in 
which retirees are assumed to have lower permanent incomes 
than preretirees, shows that the situation reverses. Although 
food-at-home expenditures are predicted to rise (by $28), the 
difference is less than the predicted decrease in food-away- 
from-home expenditures ($65). 

An interesting difference occurs for apparel and services 
for this group. After retirement, the MPC for this item is cut in 
half. As a result, the elasticity falls substantially as well. Be- 
fore retirement, apparel and services are treated as “luxury” 
goods for single women; afterward, they become “necessity” 
goods, although they still have a higher elasticity than most 
of the other expenditure items. It is also interesting to note 
that although preretired single women are predicted to spend 
more ($142) than preretired single men ($111) each quarter, 
male and female retirees have the same predicted expenditure 
($99) for apparel and services. This is also roughly true when 
incomes are assumed to decline for retirees—both single male 
and female retirees are predicted to spend about $80 on ap- 
parel and services. (See appendix.) 


Married couples. As with singles, married couples appear 
to have some substantial differences either in probability 
of purchase or level of purchase, but not many are statisti- 
cally significant. The only two expenditures that show 
significant differences are food away from home and ap- 
parel and services. Both show decreases in the predicted 
expenditure due to the direct retirement effect and changes 
in the income effect. The apparent difference in probabil- 
ity for food away from home is the largest of the three 
groups studied, falling nearly 13 percentage points. Simi- 
larly, the expenditure for those who report purchases falls 
by $85 per quarter. Nevertheless, the difference in MPC is 
not even noticed when rounded to the full cent (that is, 
$0.02 before and after retirement). The elasticity declines 
somewhat, from 0.76 to 0.62, but still remains in the moder- 
ately high level of inelastic expenditures. 
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Apparel and services, though, show a pattern very similar 
to single women. Although all groups show declines in pre- 
dicted expenditures, probably because of less need for work 
attire or uniforms as noted before, apparel and services fall 
from unitary elasticity for preretired couples to inelasticity 
(0.83) for retirees. The MPC is also substantially reduced (from 
$0.024 to $0.015). Predicted expenditures fall by $70 for this 


group. 


THIS STUDY HAS ANALYZED EXPENDITURE PATTERNS BY PRERETIREES 
AND RETIREES to help understand how expenditure patterns 
differ upon retirement for single men, single women, and mar- 
ried couples. Many differences have been found. Some of 
these are undoubtedly due to differences that are to be ex- 
pected upon retirement. For example, retirees have lower in- 
comes than preretirees, and therefore would naturally be ex- 
pected to spend less on many items. However, preretirees are 
found to have different demographic characteristics than re- 
tirees, even when examining carefully selected groups (single 
men, single women, and married couples with no children). 
Again, some of these are expected; age is by definition greater 
for retirees than preretirees, and retirees are more likely to own 
their home outright (that is, the mortgage is paid off) than are 
preretirees. Others are not necessarily predictable a priori, 
such as differences in proportions of each group that are lo- 
cated in various regions of the country. Nevertheless, each of 
these characteristics could have an effect on expenditure pat- 
terns. To control for these differences, and to attempt to as- 
certain whether income differences are solely responsible for 
expenditure differences or whether tastes and preferences dif- 
fer in retirement, regression analyses are performed. 

From the regression results, it is difficult to draw general 
conclusions about the role of retirement in expenditure deci- 
sions. For example, the results for single men showed few 
statistically significant differences in probability of reporting 
expenditures or in the predicted outlay for items. However, 
more were significant for single women and married couples. 
Nevertheless, some interesting findings are presented. For 
example, in each group studied, both the probability of pur- 
chase and predicted expenditure for food away from home are 
lower for retirees than preretirees. Because these results are 
calculated assuming income is equal for the pre- and post- 
retirees, it may indicate that the “utilitarian” purpose of food 
away from home outweighs the “recreational” purpose of food 
away from home. That is, the preretirees may be purchasing 
more food away from home more frequently because they do 
not have the same amount of leisure time as the retirees. How- 
ever, given the lack of statistical significance of many of the 
parameters used to compute these results, this interpretation 
should be viewed with caution. 

Retirement is a major event in a working person’s life, 
accompanied by many lifestyle changes, such as a reduc- 


tion in labor income and an increase in leisure time. This 
article documents some of the potential consequences of 
these changes. These issues are particularly important 
today with the “graying” of the population; it is only a few 
years until the “baby boomers” reach retirement age. This 


Notes 


analysis should be useful not only to professionals and 
policymakers who study the effects of changing demo- 
graphics on the economy at large, but also to retirement 
planners and counselors, as well as to those who plan to 
retire soon themselves. O 


Norte: Additional tables can be obtained on the Internet version of this 
article at http://www.bls.gov/cex/csxart.htm 
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in this article. However, even this solution does not provide a bal- 
anced treatment of medical expenditures and reimbursements. For 
example, a reimbursement reported in the second interview (the first 
interview during which these data are collected) will have no matching 
expenditure because that expense would have been incurred by the 
consumer unit prior to its participation in the survey. Likewise, a 
medical expenditure reported in the fifth and final interview may very 
well be reimbursed afterward, when the consumer unit is no longer a 
survey participant. There is no way to capture these prior expenses 
or future reimbursements. 


3! Because the logit models share the same specification, and because 
they predict the probability of an expenditure occurring, nearly all of 
them have the same number of observations as the sample size for the 
group under study. The exception is the set of healthcare less insur- 
ance models. The logit models have fewer observations than the 
sample for the group under study in this case, because the negative 


Appendix A: Results of regression analysis 


healthcare outlays are omitted from the sample before running the 
regression. (For single men, the total is 470 observations; for single 
women, it is 1,260 observations; and for married couples, it is 2,515 
observations.) 

32 At first glance, the predicted value for out-of-town trips may appear 
low, but there are at least two reasons for this. First, out-of-town trips 
are defined in the survey either as trips that last at least overnight for 
recreation purposes, or “day trips” in which the participant travels at 
least 75 miles from home. Therefore, they may be short in duration 
and not costly. Second, this phenomenon may be due to the economet- 
rics underlying the model. The specification may be inaccurate due to 
omitted variables, improper transformation of the dependent or inde- 
pendent variables, or other reasons. However, the standard errors of 
the relative coefficients are wide enough to encompass an extremely 
large range of predicted values. This is because, as noted, E(/nY) is the 
predicted value resulting from the regression, and exp[E(InY)] is the 
predicted value for the expenditure. A very small deviation in E(/nY) 
can lead to a very large difference in exp[E(/nY)]. For example, as 
shown in the table, the current predicted value for preretirees is $98. 
This is based on E(/nY) of approximately 4.58. However, if E(InY) 
increases by | to 5.58, exp[E(InY)] increases to $265. Even at the 90- 
percent confidence level, an estimate of 5.58 is plausible; if all relevant 
parameters are evaluated at the lowest level in the 90-percent confi- 
dence interval, E(/nY) is approximately —3.88; if all are evaluated at the 
highest level in the 90-percent confidence interval, E(/nY) is approxi- 
mately 12.99. The same reasoning applies to travel expenditures for 
single women. Applying the confidence intervals to their parameters 
yields an estimated range from 0.51 to 9.59 for E(inY). 


In tables 6 and 7, results were shown assuming “ceteris paribus.” That 
is, all characteristics (including permanent income) except retirement 
were assumed to be constant for the groups compared and the results 
were computed on that basis. In reality, permanent income declines 
substantially in retirement. For the reader’s convenience, the following 


Table A-1. 


retirement” effect, 1998-99 


Probabilities of purchasing selected goods and services for preretired and retired consumers, allowing full 


tables show the “fuil effect” of retirement as estimated from the regres- 
sions discussed in the text. Only characteristics that are not explicitly 
related to retirement (such as whether one lives in an urban or rural area) 
are held constant. However, permanent income is evaluated at its mean 
for retirees in the following calculations. (See tables A-1 and A-2.) 


{In percent] 
Probability of purchase Significance indicator 
Consumer type 
| Pre-retired Retired Retirement Income 

Single men: 
Food away from home .......... 94.6 89.3 i - 
Apparel and services ........... 60.6 57.3 - - 
Healthcare (less insurance) . 39.8 63.6 - - 
ENMtOntainmnenite secesssa.aseere 90.7 83.2 - - 
Out-of-town trips 33.2 23.7 - - 

Single women: 
Food away from home .......... 81.4 79.9 - - 
Apparel and services ........... 82.0 68.6 - - 
Healthcare (less insurance) . 84.2 86.1 - _ 
Entertainment ............:.:2s000 92.8 87.6 - - 
Out-of-town tripS ..............000 33.8 23.2 - = 

Couples: 
Food away from home .......... 92.7 80.1 - - 
Apparel and services ........... 90.5 77.9 - - 
Healthcare (less insurance) . 89.1 89.7 - = 
Entertainment ...............0.-0000 96.7 89.3 - 
Out-of-town trips ..............- 45.4 34.9 - a 


' Significant at the 95-percent confidence level. 
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Dash indicates result not significant at the 95-percent confidence level. 


Table A-2. rea Predicted outcomes given full retirement effect 
Single men Single women Couples 


Variables 
Preretired Retired Preretired Retired Preretired Retired 
Variables: 
Permanent INCOMO = cw ee ee $6,804 $5,050 $6,222 $4,911 $10,482 $7,705 
EQGIIRGONNG iaccecscscoeee cet eee ote 8.825266 8.527144 8.735847 8.499233 9.257415 8.949625 
Owners: 
FROOMS/DEGOOMS) c.ccessesconercessessexs sect 6 6 6 6 it 7 
Bathrooms/halfbaths ................cce 2 2 2 2 2 2 
FROMLGES tere trace ch neers cre eee 
FROOMS/DECKOOMS ya cai ecax-ccecccsasvercseaeves | 4 4 4 4 5 5 
Bathrooms/halfbaths ............c:.eeeeeeee 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Food at home: 
Probability of purchase (percent) ...... 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Predicted expenditure .............:ccccee $536 $457 $470 12 $498 $897 $809 
Marginal propensity to consume........ 0.014 0.029 0.019 0.040 0.020 0.028 
ELEC [yeaa ie er enero cere ERE 0.18 0.32 0.26 0.39 0.24 0.27 
Food away from home: 
Probability of purchase (percent) ...... 94.6 289.3 81.4 79.9 92.7 80.1 
Predicted expenditure (buyers only) . $193 $136 $169 $104 $305 12 $220 
Marginal propensity to consume......... 0.013 0.018 0.017 0.013 0.022 0.018 
ElASUGILY 2 oe ent ees AE aa 0.45 0.68 0.64 0.63 0.76 0.62 
Shelter and utilities (owners): 
Probability of purchase (percent) ...... 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Predicted expenditure .................0006 $2,509 $1,746 $2,185 $1,666 $3,090 $2,531 
Marginal propensity to consume........ 0.216 0.161 0.246 0.223 0.166 0.171 
ElASUGII ee tie ae aes ae 0.59 0.46 0.70 0.66 0.56 0.52 
Shelter and utilities (renters): 
Probability of purchase (percent) ...... 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Predicted expenditure ..............cee $1,523 $1,494 $2,088 $1,591 $1,992 $1,365 
Marginal propensity to consume......... 0.096 0.167 0.240 0.260 0.103 0.081 
PST o 1 Ee nn ro 0.43 0.57 0.71 0.80 0.54 0.45 
Apparel and services: 
Probability of purchase (percent) ...... 60.6 57.3 82.0 68.6 90.5 77.9 
Predicted expenditure (buyers only) . $111 $79 $142 $81 $253 12$146 
Marginal propensity to consume........ 0.012 0.014 0.024 0.013 0.024 0.016 
VAS UCHY Tees srecnncetoe saz cannesanaccadsctsexesescses 0.73 0.89 1.08 0.81 1.00 0.86 
Healthcare less insurance: 
Probability of purchase (percent) ...... 39.8 63.6 84.2 86.1 89.1 89.7 
Predicted expenditure (buyers only) . $226 $292 $158 12 $172 $228 $284 
Marginal propensity to consume........ 0.012 0.046 0.014 0.033 0.016 0.023 
TERSTICI LY Sere ete nsec sorec acces insects coresnce eutve 0.35 0.79 0.55 0.94 0.72 0.64 
Transportation: 
Probability of purchase (percent) ...... 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Predicted expenditure ............-ceeeee $1,018 12 $584 $476 $316 $1,197 $659 
Marginal propensity to consume........ 0.175 0.098 0.052 0.046 0.110 0.083 
EFASEICH Yieencsceeneece so stees ss taoescaeccnecssenecese ales 0.85 0.68 0.71 0.96 0.98 
Entertainment: 
Probability of purchase (percent) ...... 90.7 83.2 92.8 87.6 96.7 89.3 
Predicted expenditure (buyers only) . $188 $132 $139 $115 $284 $182 
Marginal propensity to consume........ 0.021 0.017 0.015 0.016 0.026 0.022 
EI AStICIIY Sencceccesencasecceedee-asnsneevenvsecve conte 0.76 0.65 0.67 0.69 0.95 0.95 
Out-of-town trips: 
Probability of purchase (percent) ...... 33.2 1223.7 33.8 23.2 45.4 34.9 
Predicted expenditure (buyers only) . $98 $77 $157 12 $120 $435 $373 
Marginal propensity to consume........ 0.012 0.005 0.012 0.010 0.030 0.037 
FEI ASTICIY eeerepecdecrtrsnceacees see su dew eeseeaenaan 0.82 0.35 0.48 0.42 0.73 0.76 
1 Coefficient for retired income term is statistically significant at the 95-percent confidence level; retirement coefficient is statistically significant at the 95- 
percent confidence level. 
2 Retirement coefficient is statistically significant at the 95-percent confidence level. 
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Expenditures in Retirement 


Aprennix B. Regression techniques 


Some expenditures, such as food at home, or shelter and utilities, are 
reported by virtually all participants in the Consumer Expenditure 
Survey. For these items, the choice of regression technique is straight- 
forward: Ordinary least squares (OLS) suits them well. However, 
many expenditures are not universal. These purchases may not be 
made because of tastes and preferences (for example, tobacco and 
smoking supplies) or because of durability of the item (for example, 
vehicle purchases). In this study, four such variables are examined. 
Three (food away from home, entertainment, and out-of-town trips) 
are probably examples of the first situation (tastes and preferences 
dissuade some consumers from purchase) while the fourth may be an 
example of the second situation (perhaps the consumer had suffi- 
cient amounts of apparel during the last quarter, and did not need 
services, such as dry cleaning or repair). These kinds of expenditures 
require special treatment in their analysis. 

One set of models designed to handle these situations is called the 
“double hurdle” set of models. The set gets its name because the 
consumer must first decide whether to purchase the item, and then 
how much to purchase. In these models, the hurdles are modeled in 
two stages: stage one models the probability of purchase; and stage 
two models the level of purchase for those who buy the good. Re- 
sults of the two stages are used together to predict the expenditure 
for a given consumer. 

One popular form of double hurdle model is the Tobit model. In 
this model, the “hurdles” are estimated with the same independent 
variables. The stages are estimated in such a way that one set of 
parameter estimates is produced, and these parameters can be used 
to estimate probability of purchase (using the cumulative density 
function, as with probit) and the marginal propensity to consume (as 
with OLS). The predicted expenditure is equivalent to the predicted 
expenditure for those who purchase weighted by the probability of 
purchase.' However, a major drawback of Tobit is the restrictions it 
makes on the results. First, because one set of independent variables 
is used, the model is only useful when the exact same set of variables 
predicts both the probability of purchase and the level of expendi- 
ture. This is not always the case. For example, the probability of 
purchasing health insurance may depend on the size of one’s family. 
However, if a particular policy charges one premium for “family” 
coverage, regardless of the number of members of the family, the 
Tobit model has a weakness in predicting expenditures for that policy. 
Furthermore, the Tobit model assumes that the “direction” of each 
variable is the same for the probability and for the level of consump- 
tion. This may not be true. For example, an article describing wine 
consumption by U.S. men finds that those who have at least a high 
school education are more likely to drink wine than men who have 
lower levels of education; however, they also find that men with at 
least a high school education drink less wine than those who have 
lower levels of education.’ 

Other models have been proposed, however, to handle the “double 
hurdle” situation. The models used in this study are based on a type 
described by John G. Cragg.’ In Cragg’s method, the probability of 
purchase is estimated separately from the level of expenditures. 
Cragg’s approach has many advantages over the Tobit. The ability to 
separate the probability of purchase and level of expenditure equa- 
tions allows differences in variables and signs across the two stages 
of the analysis, providing Cragg’s approach with a “considerable 
interpretational advantage” over the Tobit model, according to 
Mohamed Abdel-Ghany and J. Lew Silver.* Additionally, “Tobit ... 
forces zero observations to represent corner solutions,” according to 
other researchers, who go on to discuss a weakness in Tobit already 
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addressed—namely, that it “presumes that the same set of variables 
and parameter estimates determine both the discrete probability of a 
nonzero outcome and the level of positive expenditures....”° 

Although Cragg’s models use probit to predict the probability of 
purchase, he notes that logit can be used instead.° Many standard 
econometric textbooks point out that logit, when applied, produces 
probability estimates that are nearly identical to probit estimates. 
However, logit is much easier to use and interpret. The equation for 
predicting probability of purchase (P) is: 


P=exp(a+ bX)/[] + exp(at bX)] 
where 

a is the intercept of the logit equation 
b is a vector of parameter estimates 
X is a vector of independent variables. 


The formula can be entered into a standard spreadsheet to estimate 
probabilities of purchase for different consumers. Furthermore, the 
equation is easily differentiated to find the marginal relationship of 
probability to a particular variable. (For example, if income rises by 
$1, how much does the probability of purchase change?) With probit, 
an equation must be estimated, and the results must be looked up in 
a Statistical table to find out the overall probability of an event 
occuring, as well as the marginal effect on probability from changing 
a variable. 

In the version of the Cragg model used in this paper, the probabil- 
ity of purchase is estimated as suggested with a logistic regression. 
Separately, OLS is used to estimate expenditures for those who pur- 
chase the item.’ To get the final results, the predicted probability of 
purchase obtained from the first stage is multiplied by the predicted 
expenditure for those who purchase. This essentially produces an 
average predicted expenditure, weighted by the probability of pur- 
chase. To illustrate the intuition behind obtaining this weighted aver- 
age predicted expenditure, suppose that a large sample of consumers 
is selected randomly. Suppose that 25 percent of the participants 
purchased a particular item. Suppose that this item sold for $100. 
The average expenditure for all consumers is then $25, or 25 percent 
multiplied by $100. Ifa smaller sample is randomly selected from 
this large group, the expected value of the average of that smaller 
sample is also $25. This is because if a large number of random 
samples were pulled from the total sample, and each time the average 
expenditure was recorded, then the “grand average” (that is, the aver- 
age of the averages) is expected to be $25. 

When estimating the marginal propensity to consume and elastic- 
ity for the Cragg models, the logit results are taken into account. This 
is because income is assumed to influence expenditures both directly 
(through level of expenditure) and indirectly (by changing the prob- 
ability of purchase). The mathematical details are provided in the 
following sections (“Marginal Propensity to Consume (MPC)” and 
“Elasticities.”) 

Asa final point, there are some expenditures for which Tobit may 
be appropriate, in that this technique assumes that, given enough 
time, all consumers will eventually purchase the given item. For 
example, less than 100 percent of all consumer units report expendi- 
tures for apparel and services every quarter, but given enough time, it 
is reasonable to assume that 100 percent will eventually purchase 
some. However, Tobit still suffers the weaknesses described earlier, 
and for convenience, the Cragg model is used for all variables ana- 
lyzed in this study. Further examination of the Tobit model will be 
left for future research. 


Marginal Propensity to Consume (MPC). The marginal propensity 
to consume (MPC) is defined as the change in expenditure given a 
unit change in income. In this case, “permanent income” is the rel- 
evant variable for change. 

The “OLS only” regressions described in the text (for food at 
home; shelter and utilities; and transportation) have the following 
specification: 


E(InY) = a+ blnI+ cX 

where 

E(inY) is the predicted (or “expected”) value of the 
dependent variable 

a is the intercept 

b is a parameter estimate 

/nJ is the natural log of permanent income 

cX represents all other independent variables multiplied 
by their regression coefficients. 


In this case, the MPC is calculated by finding the change in the pre- 
dicted expenditure given a $1 increase in permanent income, or 
oE(¥)/el. Although the model is specified to calculate E(/nY), the 
desired result is easily obtained: 


CE(InY)/ Cl= O(at binI+ cX)/ el 
IM E(Y)]* GE(Y)/ Of = b*(1/D = b/T 
OE(Y)/ Ol = b* [E(Y)/T] 


This result has an interesting property in that the MPC is propor- 
tional to the budget share (that is, specific outlay divided by total 
outlays), with the proportion equal to the parameter estimate for In/. 

This still leaves one question: If the model predicts E(/nY), what 
is E(Y)? This also is easily solved, in that: 


E(Y) = exp[E(inY)] 


Using this formulation, one need only select a group of interest, use 
the regression results to determine E(/nY), and then follow the proce- 
dures indicated. In this study, the “group of interest” is the control 
group described in the text. 

The Cragg-based models have a more complicated specification, 
but it is nevertheless solvable to yield the Mpc. The MPC is still 
defined the same way and is still represented the same way math- 
ematically; that is, 


MPC=0E(Y) ol. 


However, the initial formulation is more complicated. The desired 
result is actually 


E(Y) = P*exp[E(inY)] 
where P is the probability of observing an expenditure. 


To find dE£/Y)/ él, the product rule of calculus is used. That is: 
OE(Y)/ l= P’exp[E(InY)] + Pexp ‘[E(nY)] 

Recall that: 
P=exp(a + finI + AX)/[1 + exp(a + BinI + AX))) 
where 


AX is a vector of all independent variables except income, 
each multiplied by their parameter estimates. 


Therefore, to find P’, the quotient rule is used: 


ie a Sa (aS he 

where 

f= exp(a + fBinI + AX) 
g=1+exp(at finI+ 2X) 

f= g'=(BNexp(a+ Pin + AX) 


Because f’ and g’ are equal in this case, this simplifies algebraically 
to: 


| oe Via sel) 
and, because g equals (f+ J), this reduces even further to: 


P=(fF Maple =e 
Now, with the much simplified result, it can be shown that: 


P’=([(BDexp(at finI + AX)V/[1 + exp(at Pini + AX)/. 


Again, by substitution, this reduces to: 


PR [PT/[1 + exp(at fini + AX)}}. 


Therefore, 


MPC = P*{[BIV/[1 + exp(a+ finI + AX)]}*exp[E(nY)] 
+ Pexp’[E(InY)); 

exp [E(InY)] = exp[EUnY)]*E (in), 

exp[EUnY)] = E(Y); 

E’(nY) = GE(InY)/A = 1/E(Y)*E()/A 
= 1/E(Y)*[b*E(Y)/I] = b/; 


Alternatively, because E(InY) equals a+ blnI + cX, 


E'(nY) = GE(InY)/A = Ha + binI + cX)/A = b*(1/)) = b/I: 
“MPC = P*{[AIV[ + explat Ainl + AX)|}*EY) + P*LE(Y)*(b/D); 

or 

MPC = P*E(Y)*{[B/I/[1 + exp(at Bini + AX)]} + 
P*b[E(YY/N 


Because the terms P and E(Y) are common to both pieces of the 
complicated right-hand side of this equation, mathematically, the 
MPC can be simplified by factoring these terms out, and multiplying 
them by the sum of the remaining pieces. However, the formula is 
left in this form for the moment, to illustrate an intuitive point: Note 
that the MPC is derived from the predicted value of the expenditure 
for those who purchase as weighted by the probability of purchase. 
Note that the second term on the right-hand side, that is, P*b[E(Y)/Z], 
is the same MPC as was found before, except that it is weighted by the 
probability of purchase. The remaining term is a result of the fact 
that the predicted expenditure is affected indirectly because prob- 
ability of purchase changes as a result of income change. 


Elasticities. Income elasticity (or more properly in this case, perma- 
nent income elasticity) is the percent change in expenditure for a 
specific good (such as food at home) given a |-percent increase in 
(permanent) income. For example, for retired single males, the in- 
come elasticity for food at home is estimated to be 0.32, meaning that 
for every 1-percent increase in permanent income, these men are 
predicted to increase food-at-home expenditures by about one-third 
of 1 percent. 
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The equation for calculating elasticity (7) is: 
n= MPC*I/E(Y) 


In the case of the “OLS only” regressions, the elasticity in this case is 
constant, and equal to the parameter estimate for permanent income. 
To show this mathematically, recall that MPC in this case is propor- 
tional to the predicted expenditure share; that is, MPC equals b[E(Y)/ 
I]. It is easy to see that multiplying MPC by J/E(Y) yields b, which is 
the parameter estimate for log of income, as stated. 

For the Cragg-based models, the full formula is much more com- 
plicated, due to the complexity of the MPC equation. However, once 
the value of the MPC is obtained, multiplying this value by the inverse 
of the predicted expenditure share still yields the elasticity estimate. 
Recall that part of the MPC equation involved the probability-weighted 
expenditure share. The elasticity will also be similar to the “OLS 
only” results in that, if the formula is specified, it contains the prob- 
ability-weighted income coefficient. That is, 


MPC*[I/E(Y)] = P*{BI[] + exp(at Ainl + AX)]} + P*b 


The second term on the right-hand side, P*b, is the probability- 
weighted coefficient just mentioned. 
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7 To reduce heteroscedasticity, the OLS model actually predicts the natu- 
ral log of the expenditure for those with positive expenditures. Coinci- 


dentally, Cragg shows this as one of the possible specifications for the 
second stage model. (See Cragg, p. 831, eq. 10.) 


Contingent “new 
economy” jobs? 


Are “new economy” jobs more likely to 
involve contingent or alternative 
employment relationships? Before that 
question can be answered, “new 
economy” jobs need to be identified. 
David Neumark and Deborah Reed, in 
“Employment Relationships in the New 
Economy” (NBER Working Paper 8910), 
show that this is no easy task. 

Neumark, of Michigan State University 
and NBER, and Reed, of the Public Policy 
Institute of California, operationalized the 
concept of “new economy” workers in 
three ways for their analysis. One way is 
to look at workers in high-tech industries; 
for this, they used a classification from an 
article by Daniel Hecker that appeared in 
this Review a few years back (see “High- 
technology employment: a broader view,” 
June 1999). A second way is to define 
“new economy” workers as those who 
reside in high-tech cities—the authors 
based this classification on a recent 
Brookings Institution study. The third 
approach used by Neumark and Reed is 
to look at workers in the fastest-growing 
industries. 

After defining “new economy” jobs in 
these three different ways, Neumark and 
Reed compared the nature of such jobs to 
other jobs using the Contingent and 
Alternative Employment Arrangement 
Supplements of the Current Population 
Survey. These Supplements are from 
surveys conducted in February of 1995, 
1997, 1999, and 2001. 

The results obtained by Neumark and 
Reed depend on the definition of “new 
economy” workers. With the first 
definition, employment in high-tech 
industries, the authors did not find greater 
use of nontraditional employment 
relationships. Based on the second 
definition, residence in high-tech cities, 
there is evidence that contingent and 
alternative employment relationships are 
more common in the new economy. Finally 
with the third definition, jobs in the 
fastest-growing industries, “new 
economy” workers are much more likely 


to have contingent or alternative 
employment relationships, with much of 
the difference driven by employment in 
construction and personnel supply 
services; it may be that employment in 
these two particular industries is 
inherently contingent or alternative. 

Neumark and Reed do emphasize the 
“provisional nature” of their conclusions. 
They indicate that their paper may do more 
to raise questions and stimulate research 
than to supply definitive answers. 


Pollution and 


discrimination 


Although less so than in the past, 
occupations are still segregated by sex. 
In a recent paper, Claudia Goldin of 
Harvard University develops a 
“pollution” theory of discrimination in 
an attempt to explain such segregation 
(“A Pollution Theory of Discrimination: 
Male and Female Differences in 
Occupations and Earnings,” NBER 
Working Paper 8985). 

In Goldin’s model, discrimination is 
treated as “the consequence of a desire 
by men to maintain their occupational 
status or prestige, distinct from the desire 
to maintain their earnings.” The notion is 
that the prestige of an occupation can be 
“polluted” by entry into the occupation 
of a person whose qualifications are 
judged based on the average of the group 
that the individual belongs to, rather than 
on individual merits. 

Therefore, men in an all-male 
occupation might exhibit hostility towards 
permitting a woman to enter their 
occupation, even if a particular woman 
meets the entry qualifications. Her entry 
could be perceived in the wider society as 
a signal that the occupation has been 
altered. A key aspect of this model is 
informational asymmetry—in the model, 
women know what their own levels of 
qualifications are, and so do their 
employers, but only their average or 
median level is widely known. 

Goldin notes that a “mechanism that 
increases information, such as the 


credentialization of occupations, will 
foster integration.” In addition, the 
visibility of successful women “may 
help shatter old stereotypes and in- 
crease knowledge about the true 
distribution of female attributes.” 


California’s minimum 
wage workers 


There were just over a million workers in 
California who in 2000 were earning 
somewhere between that year’s State 
minimum wage of $5.75 and the new State 
minimum wage of $6.25 enacted in 2001 
according to a report, Minimum Wages: 
The Economic Impact of the 2001 
California Minimum Wage Increase, from 
the California Department of Industrial 
Relations. 

The author, Jeffrey G Woods, describes 
the typical minimum wage worker: “‘She is a 
teenage, foreign-born Hispanic without 
US. citizenship. Having never been married, 
she has no more than a high school 
education. She is less likely to be a member 
ofa labor union and her total family income is 
less than $20,000 per year.” 


Retirement and well- 
being 


The raw correlation between retirement 
status and subjective well-being is 
generally negative. Correlation is not 
causation, however, as a recent NBER 
Working Paper, “Is Retirement 
Depressing? Labor Force Inactivity and 
Psychological Well-Being in Later Life,” 
by Kerwin Kofi Charles, reminds us. In 
the case of retirement and well-being, 
Charles attempts to account for the fact 
that the two are simultaneously 
determined. “In particular, people with 
idiosyncratically low well-being, or people 
facing transitory shocks which adversely 
affect well-being might disproportionately 
select into retirement.” Once such factors 
are taken into account, Charles finds that 
retired men tend to report lower scores on 
measures of depression and loneliness. 
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Cost-of-living, price indexes 


At What Price? Conceptualizing and 
Measuring Cost-of-Living and Price 
Indexes. By the National Research 
Council. Washington, DC, National 
Academy Press, 2002, 332 pp., $49.95/ 
hardcover. 


At What Price? Conceptualizing and 
Measuring Cost-of-Living and Price In- 
dexes is the product of an 1 1-member 
panel convened by the Committee of 
National Statistics (CNS) and sponsored 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS). 
BLS requested the panel to analyze the 
development of a cost-of-living index 
(COLI) and evaluate the proper use of 
consumer price indexes for Federal pro- 
grams such as Social Security, food 
stamps, and Federal Government wages. 

Discussion of the COLI dates back to 
1961 when the Stigler Committee of The 
National Bureau of Economic Research 
summarized the differences between a 
consumer price index (CPI) based on a 
cost-of-goods index (COGI) and an in- 
dex that measures the cost of living. The 
Stigler Committee recommended that BLS 
conduct long-term research to improve 
the CPI by transforming it into a better 
approximation of a COLI. In 1995, the 
Senate Finance Committee appointed the 
Boskin Commission to evaluate biases 
in the CPI. The Senate reasoned that 
upward bias caused overcompensation 
to Social Security recipients. The Boskin 
Commission determined that the CPI 
overstates inflation by 1.1 percentage 
points per year and recommended that 
BLS change the CPI methodology from a 
COGI, or fixed market basket framework, 
to a COLI. 

The CNS panel promotes the COLI, 
similar to the previous commissioned 
reports, but it diverges from the Boskin 
Commission conclusions by highlight- 
ing the relevance of the COGI. Katharine 
Abraham, former Commissioner of the 
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Bureau of Labor Statistics, supported the 
production of both indexes. “An index 
that is good for one purpose will not al- 
ways be good for another ... Each pur- 
pose leads to a somewhat different con- 
ceptual framework.” The panel concurs 
with the former commissioner by recog- 
nizing the importance of the COGI as an 
indicator of the level of prices, and the 
COLI as a measure of the change in the 
cost of living. 

Specifically, the panel defines COLI 
as a measurement of “the percentage 
change in expenditures a household 
would have to make in order to hold con- 
stant some specified standard of living.” 
According to economic theory, when 
prices change, consumers generally shift 
their purchases toward goods with rela- 
tively lower prices. For example, if the 
price of beef increases relative to 
chicken, consumers will tend to pur- 
chase more chicken relative to beef. 
Therefore, an advantage of the COLI 
compared to the COGI is how it accounts 
for substitution between items, while 
maintaining an equivalent standard of 
living between two time periods. The 
COGI is markedly different from the COLI 
because it does not account for substi- 
tution that may occur between items. 

At What Price? contains 18 recom- 
mendations from the panel. These range 
from the development of a conditional 
COLI to conducting research on issues 
like quality change and data collection. 
The panel supports a conditional COLI 
where private goods and services are 
accounted for, but environmental factors 
are held constant. Accounting for 
nonmarket prices presents numerous 
conceptual problems such as measuring 
price in changes to the environment, 
quality of life, and public goods. The 
panel uses temperature as an example. 
When it is extremely hot or cold, people 
tend to spend more money on heat or air 
conditioning. If the price for heat and 
air conditioning remains constant 


throughout the shift in temperatures, 
then the price index should not move re- 
gardless of the change in consumption. 

The panel recognizes that BLS cur- 
rently evaluates what percent of a price 
change is caused by quality and what 
percent is caused by ‘real’ price change. 
BLS is currently investigating a hedoni- 
cally adjusted price change, where sta- 
tistical regressions are applied to mon- 
etary values based on changes in prod- 
uct characteristics. The panel is cau- 
tious about completely integrating 
hedonics into the entire CPI market bas- 
ket and recommends further research. 

Another area of research recom- 
mended by the panel is the exploration 
of new methods of data collection. Cur- 
rently, the Consumer Expenditure Sur- 
vey accounts for the level of expendi- 
tures across items. Given the high de- 
gree of aggregation, BLS is unable to 
measure living costs for specific com- 
modities or demographic groups. One 
means of disaggregating, or collecting 
household level expenditures, is with 
handheld computers and scanners. In 
addition to new survey techniques, the 
panel recommends researching the fea- 
sibility of integrating expenditure 
weights from the personal consumption 
expenditure (PCE) survey prepared by 
the Bureau of Economic Analysis. 

BLS initiated the production of the 
Chained Consumer Price Index (C-CPI- 
U) in August of 2002; this new index is 
based on a COLI framework. Successful 
implementation, however, may depend 
on understanding the methodology be- 
hind the COLI and COGI, and specific uses 
for each index. At What Price? serves 
as a good resource for business analysts 
and economists to social science re- 
searchers and policymakers. 


—Joshua Klick 


Division of Consumer Prices 
and Price Indexes, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Notes on Current Labor Statistics 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment; unem- 
ployment; labor compensation; consumer, 
producer, and international prices; produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that follow, 
the data in each group of tables are briefly 
described; key definitions are given; notes 
on the data are set forth; and sources of addi- 
tional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production sched- 
ules, opening and closing of schools, holi- 
day buying periods, and vacation practices, 
which might prevent short-term evaluation 
of the statistical series. Tables containing 
data that have been adjusted are identified as 
“seasonally adjusted.” (All other data are not 
seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal effects are es- 
timated on the basis of past experience. 
When new seasonal factors are computed 
each year, revisions may affect seasonally 
adjusted data for several preceding years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 16-17, 43, and 47. Seasonally adjusted 
labor force data in tables 1 and 4—9 were re- 
vised in the February 2002 issue of the Re- 
view. Seasonally adjusted establishment sur- 
vey data shown in tables 1, 12-14 and 16-17 
were revised in the July 2002 Review and 
reflect the experience through March 2002. A 
brief explanation of the seasonal adjustment 
methodology appears in “Notes on the data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in table 
49 are usually introduced in the September 
issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes and per- 
cent changes from month-to-month and 
quarter-to-quarter are published for numer- 
ous Consumer and Producer Price Index se- 
ries. However, seasonally adjusted indexes 
are not published for the U.S. average All- 
Items cpl. Only seasonally adjusted percent 
changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 
index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, the 
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hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is $2 
($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a variety 
of sources. Definitions of cach series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2490. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 919. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published by 
the Bureau; the major recurring releases are 
published according to the schedule appear- 
ing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and Earn- 
ings. Historical unadjusted and seasonally 
adjusted data from the household survey are 
available on the Internet: 

http://www. bls.gov/cps/ 
Historically comparable unadjusted and sea- 
sonally adjusted data from the establishment 
survey also are available on the Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/ces/ 
Additional information on labor force data 
for areas below the national level are pro- 
vided in the BLS annual report, Geographic 
Profile of Employment and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975—95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cri Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the 1998 revision of the CPI, see the Decem- 
ber 1996 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
Additional data on international prices ap- 
pear in monthly news releases. 

Listings of industries for which produc- 
tivity indexes are available may be found on 
the Internet: 

http://www.bls.gov/Ipe/ 

For additional information on interna- 

tional comparisons data, see International 
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Comparisons of Unemployment, BLS Bulle- 
tin 1979. 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and illness series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review car- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices; 
productivity; international comparisons; and 
injury and illness data. 


Symbols 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 
p = preliminary. To increase the time- 


liness of some series, preliminary 
figures are issued based on repre- 
sentative but incomplete returns. 

r = revised. Generally, this revision 
reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other ad- 
justments. 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment Cost 
Index (ECI) program. The labor force partici- 
pation rate, the employment-to-population 
ratio, and unemployment rates for major de- 
mographic groups based on the Current 
Population (“household”) Survey are pre- 
sented, while measures of employment and 
average weekly hours by major industry sec- 
tor are given using nonfarm payroll data. The 
Employment Cost Index (compensation), by 
major sector and by bargaining status, is cho- 
sen from a variety of BLS compensation and 
wage measures because it provides a com- 
prehensive measure of employer costs for 
hiring labor, not just outlays for wages, and 
it is not affected by employment shifts among 
occupations and industries. 

Data on changes in compensation, prices, 
and productivity are presented in table 2. 
Measures of rates of change of compensa- 


tion and wages from the Employment Cost 
Index program are provided for all civil- 
ian nonfarm workers (excluding Federal 
and household workers) and for all private 
nonfarm workers. Measures of changes in 
consumer prices for all urban consumers; 
producer prices by stage of processing: 
overall prices by stage of processing; and 
overall export and import price indexes are 
given. Measures of productivity (output per 
hour ofall persons) are provided for major 
sectors. 

Alternative measures of wage and com- 
pensation rates of change, which reflect the 
overall trend in labor costs, are summarized 
in table 3. Differences in concepts and scope, 
related to the specific purposes of the series, 
contribute to the variation in changes among 
the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4-24) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey, 
a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample con- 
sists of about 60,000 households selected to 
represent the U.S. population 16 years of age 
and older. Households are interviewed on a 
rotating basis, so that three-fourths of the 
sample is the same for any 2 consecutive 
months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those who 
worked for pay any time during the week 
which includes the 12th day of the month or 
who worked unpaid for 15 hours or more in 
a family-operated enterprise and (2) those 
who were temporarily absent from their regu- 
lar jobs because of illness, vacation, indus- 
trial dispute, or similar reasons. A person 
working at more than one job is counted only 
in the job at which he or she worked the 
greatest number of hours. 

Unemployed persons are those who did 
not work during the survey week, but were 
available for work except for temporary ill- 
ness and had looked for jobs within the pre- 
ceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look 


for work because they were on layoff are 
also counted among the unemployed. The 
unemployment rate represents the num- 
ber unemployed as a percent of the civilian 
labor force. 

The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the 
civilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not classified 
as employed or unemployed. This group 
includes discouraged workers, defined as 
persons who want and are available for a job 
and who have looked for work sometime in 
the past 12 months (or since the end of their 
last job if they held one within the past 12 
months), but are not currently looking, 
because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 
years of age and older who are not inmates 
of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is the 
proportion of the civilian noninstitutional 
population that is in the labor force. The 
employment-population ratio is employ- 
ment as a percent of the civilian nonin- 
stitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a 
decennial census, adjustments are made in 
the Current Population Survey figures to 
correct for estimating errors during the 
intercensal years. These adjustments affect 
the comparability of historical data. A de- 
scription of these adjustments and their ef- 
fect on the various data series appears in the 
Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Labor force data in tables | and 4—9 are 
seasonally adjusted. Since January 1980, 
national labor force data have been season- 
ally adjusted with a procedure called X-11 
ARIMA which was developed at Statistics 
Canada as an extension of the standard X- 
11 method previously used by BLS. A de- 
tailed description of the procedure appears 
in the X-11 ARIMA Seasonal Adjustment 
Method, by Estela Bee Dagum (Statistics 
Canada, Catalogue No. 12-564E, January 
1983). 

At the beginning of each calendar year, 
historical seasonally adjusted data usually 
are revised, and projected seasonal adjust- 
ment factors are calculated for use during 
the January—June period. The historical sea- 
sonally adjusted data usually are revised for 
only the most recent 5 years. In July, new 
seasonal adjustment factors, which incorpo- 
rate the experience through June, are pro- 
duced for the July-December period, but no 
revisions are made in the historical data. 
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FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 
691-6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA 
in this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 300,000 
establishments representing all industries 
except agriculture. Industries are classified 
in accordance with the 1987 Standard In- 
dustrial Classification (SIC) Manual. In most 
industries, the sampling probabilities are 
based on the size of the establishment; most 
large establishments are therefore in the 
sample. (An establishment is not necessar- 
ily a firm; it may be a branch plant, for ex- 
ample, or warehouse.) Self-employed per- 
sons and others not on a regular civilian 
payroll are outside the scope of the sur- 
vey because they are excluded from estab- 
lishment records. This largely accounts for 
the difference in employment figures be- 
tween the household and establishment 
surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit which 
produces goods or services (such as a fac- 
tory or store) at a single location and is en- 
gaged in one type of economic activity. 

Employed persons are all persons who 
received pay (including holiday and sick 
pay) for any part of the payroll period in- 
cluding the 12th day of the month. Per- 
sons holding more than one job (about 5 
percent of all persons in the labor force) 
are counted in each establishment which 
reports them. 

Production workers in manufacturing 
include working supervisors and nonsuper- 
visory workers closely associated with pro- 
duction operations. Those workers men- 
tioned in tables 11-16 include production 
workers in manufacturing and mining; con- 
struction workers in construction; and 
nonsupervisory workers in the following in- 
dustries: transportation and public utilities; 
wholesale and retail trade; finance, insur- 
ance, and real estate; and services. These 
groups account for about four-fifths of the 
total employment on private nonagricul- 
tural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production 
or nonsupervisory workers receive during 
the survey period, including premium pay 
for overtime or late-shift work but exclud- 
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ing irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings 
adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series 
is derived from the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly 
hours of production or nonsupervisory work- 
ers for which pay was received, and are dif- 
ferent from standard or scheduled hours. 
Overtime hours represent the portion of av- 
erage weekly hours which was in excess of 
regular hours and for which overtime premi- 
ums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the 
percent of industries in which employment 
was rising over the indicated period, plus 
one-half of the industries with unchanged 
employment; 50 percent indicates an equal 
balance between industries with increasing 
and decreasing employment. In line with Bu- 
reau practice, data for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month 
spans are seasonally adjusted, while those 
for the 12-month span are unadjusted. Data 
are centered within the span. Table 17 pro- 
vides an index on private nonfarm employ- 
ment based on 356 industries, and a manu- 
facturing index based on 139 industries. 
These indexes are useful for measuring the 
dispersion of economic gains or losses and 
are also economic indicators. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called “benchmarks’”). The latest ad- 
justment, which incorporated March 2001 
benchmarks, was made with the release of 
May 2002 data, published in the July issue 
of the Review. Coincident with the bench- 
mark adjustment, historical seasonally ad- 
justed data were revised to reflect updated 
seasonal factors. Unadjusted data from April 
2000 forward and seasonally adjusted data 
from January 1997 forward were revised 
with the release of the May 2002 data. 

In addition to the routine benchmark re- 
visions and updated seasonal factors intro- 
duced with the release of the May 2002 data, 
the first estimates for the transportation and 
public utilities; retail trade; and finance, in- 
surance, and real estate industries were pub- 
lished from a new probability-based sample 
design. These industries are the third group 
to convert to a probability-based sample 
under a 4-year phase-in plan of a sample 
redesign project. The completion of the 
phase-in for the redesign, in June 2003 for 
the services industry, will coincide with the 
conversion of national establishment survey 
series from industry coding based on the 
1987 Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) 
system to the North American Industry 
Classification System (NAICS). For additional 
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information, see the the June 2002 issue of 
Employment and Earnings. 

Revisions in State data (table 11) occurred 
with the publication of January 2002 data. 

Beginning in June 1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12-ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 
just establishment survey data. This proce- 
dure, developed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, controls for the effect of varying sur- 
vey intervals (also known as the 4- versus 
5-week effect), thereby providing improved 
measurement of over-the-month changes and 
underlying economic trends. Revisions of 
data, usually for the most recent 5-year pe- 
riod, are made once a year coincident with 
the benchmark revisions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates 
for the most recent 2 months are based on 
incomplete returns and are published as pre- 
liminary in the tables (12-17 in the Review). 
When all returns have been received, the es- 
timates are revised and published as “final” 
(prior to any benchmark revisions) in the 
third month of their appearance. Thus, De- 
cember data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 
For the same reasons, quarterly establish- 
ment data (table 1) are preliminary for the 
first 2 months of publication and final in the 
third month. Thus, fourth-quarter data are 
published as preliminary in January and 
February and as final in March. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on estab- 
lishment survey data, contact the Division 
of Current Employment Statistics: (202) 
691-6555. 


Unemployment data by 
State 


Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained 
from the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in 
cooperation with State employment secu- 
rity agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment for States 
and sub-State areas are a key indicator of lo- 
cal economic conditions, and form the basis 
for determining the eligibility of an area for 
benefits under Federal economic assistance 
programs such as the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act. Seasonally adjusted unemployment 
rates are presented in table 10. Insofar as 
possible, the concepts and definitions under- 
lying these data are those used in the national 
estimates obtained from the cps. 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly data 
for all States and the District of Columbia are 
derived using standardized procedures 
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established by BLS. Once a year, estimates are 
revised to new population controls, usually 
with publication of January estimates, and 
benchmarked to annual average CPS levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data in 
this series, call (202) 691-6392 (table 10) or 
(202) 691-6559 (table 11). 


Covered employment and 
wage data (ES-202) 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, WAGE, AND ESTABLISHMENT DATA 
in this section are derived from the quar- 
terly tax reports submitted to State em- 
ployment security agencies by private and 
State and local government employers sub- 
ject to State unemployment insurance (ur) 
laws and from Federal, agencies subject to 
the Unemployment Compensation for 
Federal Employees (ucFE) program. Each 
quarter, State agencies edit and process the 
data and send the information to the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. 

The Covered Employment and Wages 
data, also referred as ES-262 data, are 
the most complete enumeration of em- 
ployment and wage information by in- 
dustry at the national, State, metropoli- 
tan area, and county levels. They have 
broad economic significance in evaluat- 
ing labor market trends and major in- 
dustry developments. 


Definitions 


In general, es-202 monthly employment 
data represent the number of covered 
workers who worked during, or received 
pay for, the pay period that included the 
12th day of the month. Covered private 
industry employment includes most cor- 
porate officials, executives, supervisory 
personnel, professionals, clerical workers, 
wage earners, piece workers, and part-time 
workers. It excludes proprietors, the un- 
incorporated self-employed, unpaid fam- 
ily members, and certain farm and domes- 
tic workers. Certain types of nonprofit 
employers, such as religious organizations, 
are given a choice of coverage or exclusion 
in a number of States. Workers in these 
organizations are, therefore, reported to a 
limited degree. 

Persons on paid sick leave, paid holi- 
day, paid vacation, and the like, are in- 
cluded. Persons on the payroll of more 
than one firm during the period are 
counted by each ur-subject employer if 
they meet the employment definition 


noted earlier. The employment count ex- 
cludes workers who earned no wages 
during the entire applicable pay period 
because of work stoppages, temporary 
layoffs, illness, or unpaid vacations. 

Federal employment data are based 
on reports of monthly employment and 
quarterly wages submitted each quarter to 
State agencies for all Federal installations 
with employees covered by the Unem- 
ployment Compensation for Federal 
Employees (UCFE) program, except for 
certain national security agencies, 
which are omitted for security reasons. 
Employment for all Federal agencies for 
any given month is based on the number 
of persons who worked during or received 
pay for the pay period that included the 
12th of the month. 

An establishment is an economic unit, 
such as a farm, mine, factory, or store, that 
produces goods or provides services. It is 
typically at a single physical location and 
engaged in one, or predominantly one, type 
of economic activity for which a single in- 
dustrial classification may be applied. Oc- 
casionally, a single physical location en- 
compasses two or more distinct and sig- 
nificant activities. Each activity should be 
reported as a separate establishment if 
separate records are kept and the various 
activities are classified under different four- 
digit sic codes. 

Most employers have only one estab- 
lishment; thus, the establishment is the 
predominant reporting unit or statistical 
entity for reporting employment and wages 
data. Most employers, including State and 
local governments who operate more than 
one establishment in a State, file a Mul- 
tiple Worksite Report each quarter, in ad- 
dition to their quarterly ul report. The 
Multiple Worksite Report is used to col- 
lect separate employment and wage data 
for each of the employer’s establishments, 
which are not detailed on the ui report. 
Some very small multi-establishment em- 
ployers do not file a Multiple Worksite 
Report. When the total employment in an 
employer’s secondary establishments (all 
establishments other than the largest) is 
10 or fewer, the employer generally will 
file a consolidated report for all establish- 
ments. Also, some employers either can- 
not or will not report at the establishment 
level and thus aggregate establishments into 
one consolidated unit, or possibly several 
units, though not at the establishment level. 

For the Federal Government, the re- 
porting unit is the installation: a single 
location at which a department, agency, or 
other government body has civilian em- 


ployees. Federal agencies follow slightly 
different criteria than do private employ- 
ers when breaking down their reports by 
installation. They are permitted to combine as 
a single statewide unit: 1) all installations with 
10 or fewer workers, and 2) all installations 
that have a combined total in the State of fewer 
than 50 workers. Also, when there are fewer 
than 25 workers in all secondary installations 
in a State, the secondary installations may be 
combined and reported with the major instal- 
lation. Last, ifa Federal agency has fewer than 
five employees in a State, the agency head- 
quarters office (regional office, district of- 
fice) serving each State may consolidate the 
employment and wages data for that State 
with the data reported to the State in which 
the headquarters is located. As a result of 
these reporting rules, the number of report- 
ing units is always larger than the number of 
employers (or government agencies) but 
smaller than the number of actual establish- 
ments (or installations). 

Data reported for the first quarter are tabu- 
lated into size categories ranging from 
worksites of very small size to those with 
1,000 employees or more. The size category 
is determined by the establishment’s March 
employment level. It is important to note 
that each establishment of a multi-establish- 
ment firm is tabulated separately into the 
appropriate size category. The total employ- 
ment level of the reporting multi-establish- 
ment firm is not used in the size tabulation. 

Covered employers in most States report 
total wages paid during the calendar quarter, 
regardless of when the services were per- 
formed. A few State laws, however, specify 
that wages be reported for, or based on the 
period during which services are performed 
rather than the period during which compen- 
sation is paid. Under most State laws or regu- 
lations, wages include bonuses, stock options, 
the cash value of meals and lodging, tips and 
other gratuities, and, in some States, employer 
contributions to certain deferred compensa- 
tion plans such as 401(k) plans. 

Covered employer contributions for old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance 
(oasp1), health insurance, unemployment in- 
surance, workers’ compensation, and private 
pension and welfare funds are not reported 
as wages. Employee contributions for the 
same purposes, however, as well as money 
withheld for income taxes, union dues, and 
so forth, are reported even though they are 
deducted from the worker’s gross pay. 

Wages of covered Federal workers rep- 
resent the gross amount of all payrolls for all 
pay periods ending within the quarter. This 
includes cash allowances, the cash equiva- 
lent of any type of remuneration, severance 
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pay, withholding taxes, and retirement de- 
ductions. Federal employee remuneration 
generally covers the same types of services 
as for workers in private industry. 

Average annual wages per employee for 
any given industry are computed by dividing 
total annual wages by annual average employ- 
ment. A further division by 52 yields average 
weekly wages per employee. Annual pay data 
only approximate annual earnings because an 
individual may not be employed by the same 
employer all year or may work for more than 
one employer at a time. 

Average weekly or annual pay is af- 
fected by the ratio of full-time to part-time 
workers as well as the number of individuals 
in high-paying and low-paying occupations. 
When average pay levels between States and 
industries are compared, these factors should 
be taken into consideration. For example, in- 
dustries characterized by high proportions 
of part-time workers will show average wage 
levels appreciably less than the weekly pay 
levels of regular full-time employees in these 
industries. The opposite effect characterizes 
industries with low proportions of part-time 
workers, or industries that typically sched- 
ule heavy weekend and overtime work. Aver- 
age wage data also may be influenced by work 
stoppages, labor turnover rates, retroactive 
payments, seasonal factors, bonus payments, 
and so on. 


Notes on the data 


To insure the highest possible quality of data, 
State employment security agencies verify 
with employers and update, if necessary, the 
industry, location, and ownership classifica- 
tion of all establishments on a 3-year cycle. 
Changes in establishment classification codes 
resulting from the verification process are in- 
troduced with the data reported for the first 
quarter of the year. Changes resulting from 
improved employer reporting also are intro- 
duced in the first quarter. For these reasons, 
some data, especially at more detailed geo- 
graphic levels, may not be strictly compa- 
rable with earlier years. 

The 1999 county data used to calculate 
the 1999-2000 changes were adjusted for 
changes in industry and county classification 
to make them comparable to data for 2000. 
As a result, the adjusted 1999 data differ to 
some extent from the data available on the 
Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/cew/home.htm. 

County definitions are assigned accord- 
ing to Federal Information Processing Stan- 
dards Publications as issued by the National 
Institute of Standards and Technology. Areas 
shown as counties include those designated 
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as independent cities in some jurisdictions 
and, in Alaska, those areas designated by the 
Census Bureau where counties have not been 
created. County data also are presented for 
the New England States for comparative pur- 
poses, even though townships are the more 
common designation used in New England 
(and New Jersey). 

For additional information on the cov- 
ered employment and wage data, contact the 
Division of Administrative Statistics and La- 
bor Turnover at (202) 691-6567. 


Compensation and 
Wage Data 
(Tables 1-3; 25-31) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gathered 
by the Bureau from business establishments, 
State and local governments, labor unions, 
collective bargaining agreements on file with 
the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (ECI) is a quar- 
terly measure of the rate of change in com- 
pensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, Salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the Con- 
sumer Price Index’s fixed market basket of 
goods and services—to measure change over 
time in employer costs of employing labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
costs, on wages and salaries, and on benefit 
costs are available for private nonfarm work- 
ers excluding proprietors, the self-employed, 
and household workers. The total compensa- 
tion costs and wages and salaries series are 
also available for State and local government 
workers and for the civilian nonfarm economy, 
which consists of private industry and State 
and local government workers combined. Fed- 
eral workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability 
sample consists of about 4,400 private non- 
farm establishments providing about 23,000 
occupational observations and 1,000 State and 
local government establishments providing 
6,000 occupational observations selected to 
represent total employment in each sector. On 
average, each reporting unit provides wage and 
compensation information on five well-speci- 
fied occupations. Data are collected each quar- 
ter for the pay period including the 12th day 
of March, June, September, and December. 
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Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed em- 
ployment weights from the 1980 Census of 
Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes and 
the index for State and local governments. 
(Prior to June 1986, the employment 
weights are from the 1970 Census of Popu- 
lation.) These fixed weights, also used to 
derive all of the industry and occupation 
series indexes, ensure that changes in these 
indexes reflect only changes in compensa- 
tion, not employment shifts among indus- 
tries or occupations with different levels of 
wages and compensation. For the bargaining 
status, region, and metropolitan/non-metro- 
politan area series, however, employment 
data by industry and occupation are not 
available from the census. Instead, the 1980 
employment weights are reallocated within 
these series each quarter based on the cur- 
rent sample. Therefore, these indexes are not 
strictly comparable to those for the aggre- 
gate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings 
before payroll deductions, including produc- 
tion bonuses, incentive earnings, commis- 
sions, and cost-of-living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, retire- 
ment and savings plans, and legally required 
benefits (such as Social Security, workers’ com- 
pensation, and unemployment insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and em- 
ployee benefits are such items as payment-in- 
kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes in 
wages and salaries in the private nonfarm 
economy was published beginning in 1975. 
Changes in total compensation cost—wages 
and salaries and benefits combined—were 
published beginning in 1980. The series of 
changes in wages and salaries and for total 
compensation in the State and local govern- 
ment sector and in the civilian nonfarm 
economy (excluding Federal employees) were 
published beginning in 1981. Historical in- 
dexes (June 1981=100) are available on the 
Internet: 
http://www.bls.gov/ect/ 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Office 
of Compensation Levels and Trends: (202) 
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691-6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 


Description of the series 

Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 9,000 private sector and 
State and local government establishments. 
The data are presented as a percentage of em- 
ployees who participate in a certain benefit, or 
as an average benefit provision (for example, 
the average number of paid holidays provided 
to employees per year). Selected data from the 
survey are presented in table 25 for medium 
and large private establishments and in table 
26 for small private establishments and State 
and local government. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as holidays and vacations, and personal, 
funeral, jury duty, military, family, and sick 
leave; short-term disability, long-term dis- 
ability, and life insurance; medical, dental, 
and vision care plans; defined benefit and 
defined contribution plans; flexible benefits 
plans; reimbursement accounts; and unpaid 
family leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 
dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, well- 
ness programs, and employee assistance 
programs. 


Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are covered 
by abenefit, whether or not they use that benefit. 
If the benefit plan is financed wholly by 
employers and requires employees to complete 
a minimum length of service for eligibility, the 
workers are considered participants whether or 
not they have met the requirement. If workers 
are required to contribute towards the cost of 
a plan, they are considered participants only 
if they elect the plan and agree to make the 
required contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use pre- 


determined formulas to calculate a retirement 
benefit (if any), and obligate the employer to 
provide those benefits. Benefits are generally 
based on salary, years of service, or both. 

Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula 
for determining eventual benefits. Instead, 
individual accounts are set up for partici- 
pants, and benefits are based on amounts 
credited to these accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type of 
defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their sal- 
ary to an employer-sponsored plan and defer 
income taxes until withdrawal. 

Flexible benefit plans allow employees 
to choose among several benefits, such as 
life insurance, medical care, and vacation 
days, and among several levels of coverage 
within a given benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979-86 
period included establishments that 
employed at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, 
depending on the industry (most service 
industries were excluded). The survey 
conducted in 1987 covered only State and 
local governments with 50 or more 
employees. The surveys conducted in 1988 
and 1989 included medium and large 
establishments with 100 workers or more in 
private industries. All surveys conducted 
over the 1979-89 period excluded 
establishments in Alaska and Hawaii, as well 
as part-time employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State and 
local governments and small private 
establishments were conducted in even- 
numbered years, and surveys of medium and 
large establishments were conducted in odd- 
numbered years. The small establishment 
survey includes all private nonfarm 
establishments with fewer than 100 workers, 
while the State and local government survey 
includes all governments, regardless of the 
number of workers. All three surveys include 
full- and part-time workers, and workers in all 
50 States and the District of Columbia. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employee Benefits Survey, contact the Of- 
fice of Compensation Levels and Trends on 
the Internet: http://www.bls.gov/ebs/ 


Work stoppages 


Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the num- 
ber and duration of major strikes or lockouts 


(involving 1,000 workers or more) occurring 
during the month (or year), the number of 
workers involved, and the amount of work 
time lost because of stoppage. These data are 
presented in table 27. 

Data are largely from a variety of pub- 
lished sources and cover only establishments 
directly involved in a stoppage. They do 
not measure the indirect or secondary effect 
of stoppages on other establishments whose 
employees are idle owing to material short- 
ages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 work- 
ers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workers involved: The number of 
workers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers _ in- 
volved in the stoppages. 

Days of idleness as a percent of estimated 
working time: Aggregate workdays lost as a 
percent of the aggregate number of standard 
workdays in the period multiplied by total 
employment in the period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Office of Com- 
pensation and Working Conditions: (202) 
691-6282, or the Internet: 

http:/www.bls.gov/cba/ 


Price Data 
(Tables 2; 32-42) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price in- 
dexes are given in relation to a base period— 
1982 = 100 for many Producer Price Indexes, 
1982-84 = 100 for many Consumer Price In- 
dexes (unless otherwise noted), and 1990 = 
100 for International Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CPI) is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices paid 
by urban consumers for a fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services. The CPI is calcu- 
lated monthly for two population groups, 


‘“one consisting only of urban households 
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whose primary source of income is derived 
from the employment of wage earners and 
clerical workers, and the other consisting of 
all urban households. The wage earner index 
(CPI-W) is a continuation of the historic in- 
dex that was introduced well over a half- 
century ago for use in wage negotiations. As 
new uses were developed for the CPI in re- 
cent years, the need for a broader and more 
representative index became apparent. The 
all-urban consumer index (CPI-U), introduced 
in 1978, is representative of the 1993-95 
buying habits of about 87 percent of the 
noninstitutional population of the United 
States at that time, compared with 32 per- 
cent represented in the CPI-w. In addition to 
wage earners and clerical workers, the CPI-U 
covers professional, managerial, and techni- 
cal workers, the self-employed, short-term 
workers, the unemployed, retirees, and oth- 
ers not in the labor force. 

The cP! is based on prices of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transportation fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods 
and services that people buy for day-to-day 
living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged between 
major revisions so that only price changes 
will be measured. All taxes directly associ- 
ated with the purchase and use of items are 
included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 23,000 re- 
tail establishments and 5,800 housing units 
in 87 urban areas across the country are used 
to develop the “U.S. city average.” Separate 
estimates for 14 major urban centers are pre- 
sented in table 33. The areas listed are as 
indicated in footnote 1 to the table. The area 
indexes measure only the average change in 
prices for each area since the base period, and 
do not indicate differences in the level of 
prices among cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the CPI-U. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach 
to homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made in 
the cPI-w. The central purpose of the change 
was to separate shelter costs from the in- 
vestment component of home-ownership so 
that the index would reflect only the cost of 
shelter services provided by owner-occu- 
pied homes. An updated cCPI-U and CPI-w 
were introduced with release of the January 
1987 and January 1998 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on con- 
sumer prices, contact the Division of Con- 
sumer Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
691-7000. 
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Producer Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure av- 
erage changes in prices received by domestic 
producers of commodities in all stages of 
processing. The sample used for calculating 
these indexes currently contains about 3,200 
commodities and about 80,000 quotations 
per month, selected to represent the move- 
ment of prices of all commodities produced 
in the manufacturing; agriculture, forestry, 
and fishing; mining; and gas and electricity 
and public utilities sectors. The stage-of- 
processing structure of PPI organizes 
products by class of buyer and degree of 
fabrication (that is, finished goods, inter- 
mediate goods, and crude materials). The 
traditional commodity structure of PPI or- 
ganizes products by similarity of end use 
or material composition. The industry and 
product structure of PPI organizes data in 
accordance with the Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) and the product code 
extension of the sic developed by the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census. 

To the extent possible, prices used in 
calculating Producer Price Indexes apply 
to the first significant commercial transac- 
tion in the United States from the produc- 
tion or central marketing point. Price data 
are generally collected monthly, primarily 
by mail questionnaire. Most prices are ob- 
tained directly from producing companies 
on a voluntary and confidential basis. Prices 
generally are reported for the Tuesday of 
the week containing the 13th day of the 
month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for the 
various commodities have been averaged 
together with implicit quantity weights 
representing their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of-product 
groupings, and a number of special composite 
groups. All Producer Price Index data are 
subject to revision 4 months after original 
publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on pro- 
ducer prices, contact the Division of In- 
dustrial Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
691-7705. 


International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program produces 
monthly and quarterly export and import 
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price indexes for nonmilitary goods and ser- 
vices traded between the United States and 
the rest of the world. The export price index 
provides a measure of price change for all 
products sold by U.S. residents to foreign 
buyers. (“Residents” is defined as in the na- 
tional income accounts; it includes corpora- 
tions, businesses, and individuals, but does 
not require the organizations to be U.S. 
owned nor the individuals to have U.S. citi- 
zenship.) The import price index provides a 
measure of price change for goods purchased 
from other countries by U.S. residents. 

The product universe for both the import 
and export indexes includes raw materials, 
agricultural products, semifinished manufac- 
tures, and finished manufactures, including 
both capital and consumer goods. Price data 
for these items are collected primarily by mail 
questionnaire. In nearly all cases, the data are 
collected directly from the exporter or im- 
porter, although in a few cases, prices are 
obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered 
refer to prices at the U.S. border for exports 
and at either the foreign border or the U.S. 
border for imports. For nearly all products, 
the prices refer to transactions completed dur- 
ing the first week of the month. Survey re- 
spondents are asked to indicate all discounts, 
allowances, and rebates applicable to the re- 
ported prices, so that the price used in the 
calculation of the indexes is the actual price for 
which the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices for 
U.S. exports and imports, indexes are also 
published for detailed product categories of 
exports and imports. These categories are 
defined according to the five-digit level of 
detail for the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
End-use Classification, the three-digit level 
for the Standard Industrial Classification 
(SITC), and the four-digit level of detail for the 
Harmonized System. Aggregate import 
indexes by coun-try or region of origin are 
also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected catego- 
ries of internationally traded services, calcu- 
lated on an international basis and on a bal- 
ance-of-paymients basis. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. The 
trade weights currently used to compute both 
indexes relate to 2000. 

Because a price index depends on the same 
items being priced from period to period, it is 
necessary to recognize when a product’s 
specifications or terms of transaction have 
been modified. For this reason, the Bureau’s 
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questionnaire requests detailed descriptions of 
the physical and functional characteristics of 
the products being priced, as well as informa- 
tion on the number of units bought or sold, 
discounts, credit terms, packaging, class of 
buyer or seller, and so forth. When there are 
changes in either the specifications or terms of 
transaction of a product, the dollar value of 
each change is deleted from the total price 
change to obtain the “pure” change. Once this 
value is determined, a linking procedure is em- 
ployed which allows for the continued repric- 
ing of the item. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on inter- 
national prices, contact the Division of Inter- 
national Prices: (202) 691-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 43-46) 


Business sector and major 
sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real output 
to real input. As such, they encompass a fam- 
ily of measures which include single-factor 
input measures, such as output per hour, out- 
put per unit of labor input, or output per 
unit of capital input, as well as measures of 
multifactor productivity (output per unit of 
combined labor and capital inputs). The Bu- 
reau indexes show the change in output rela- 
tive to changes in the various inputs. The 
measures cover the business, nonfarm busi- 
ness, manufacturing, and nonfinancial corpo- 
rate sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly compen- 
sation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor pay- 
ments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per hour of labor input. Out- 
put per unit of capital services (capital 
productivity) is the quantity of goods and 
services produced per unit of capital ser- 
vices input. Multifactor productivity is the 
quantity of goods and services produced per 
combined inputs. For private business and pri- 
vate nonfarm business, inputs include labor 
and capital units. For manufacturing, inputs 
include labor, capital, energy, non-energy ma- 
terials, and purchased business ser-vices. 
Compensation per hour is total com- 
pensation divided by hours at work. Total 


compensation equals the wages and salaries 
of employees plus employers’ contributions 
for social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 

Unit labor costs are the labor compen- 
sation costs expended in the production ofa 
unit of output and are derived by dividing 
compensation by output. Unit nonlabor 
payments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting com- 
pensation of all persons from current-dollar 
value of output and dividing by output. 

Unit nonlabor costs contain all the 
components of unit nonlabor payments 
except unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total 
hours at work of payroll workers, self- 
employed persons, and unpaid family 
workers. 

Labor inputs are hours of all persons 
adjusted for the effects of changes in the 
education and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of ser- 
vices from the capital stock used in pro- 
duction. It is developed from measures of 
the net stock of physical assets—equip- 
ment, structures, land, and inventories— 
weighted by rental prices for each type of 
asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining changes 
in labor and capital input with weights 
which represent each component’s share 
of total cost. Combined units of labor, 
capital, energy, materials, and purchased 
business services are similarly derived by 
combining changes in each input with 
weights that represent each input’s share 
of total costs. The indexes for each input 
and for combined units are based on 
changing weights which are averages of the 
shares in the current and preceding year 
(the Tornquist index-number formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually- 
weighted index constructed by excluding 
from real gross domestic product (cpp) the 
following outputs: general government, 
nonprofit institutions, paid employees of 
private households, and the rental value 


of owner-occupied dwellings. Nonfarm 
business also excludes farming. Private 
business and private nonfarm business 
further exclude government enterprises. 
The measures are supplied by the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce’s Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Analysis. Annual estimates of manu- 
facturing sectoral output are produced by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Quarterly 
manufacturing output indexes from the 
Federal Reserve Board are adjusted to these 
annual output measures by the BLS. Com- 
pensation data are developed from data of 
the Bureau of Economic Analysis and the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours data 
are developed from data of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost 
measures in tables 43—46 describe the re- 
lationship between output in real terms 
and the labor and capital inputs involved 
in its production. They show the changes 
from period to period in the amount of 
goods and services produced per unit of 
input. 

Although these measures relate output 
to hours and capital services, they do not 
measure the contributions of labor, capi- 
tal, or any other specific factor of produc- 
tion. Rather, they reflect the joint effect 
of many influences, including changes in 
technology; shifts in the composition of 
the labor force; capital investment; level 
of output; changes in the utilization of 
capacity, energy, material, and research 
and development; the organization of pro- 
duction; managerial skill; and characteris- 
tics and efforts of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division 
of Productivity Research: (202) 691— 
5606. 


Industry productivity 
measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity data 
supplement the measures for the business 
economy and major sectors with annual 
measures of labor productivity for selected 
industries at the three- and four-digit levels 
of the Standard Industrial Classification 
system. In addition to labor productivity, 
the industry data also include annual 
measures of compensation and unit labor 
costs for three-digit industries and 
measures of multifactor productivity for 
three-digit manufacturing industries and 
railroad transportation. The industry 
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measures differ in methodology and data 
sources from the productivity measures 
for the major sectors because the industry 
measures are developed independently of 
the National Income and Product Accounts 
framework used for the major sector 
measures. 


Definitions 


Output per hour is derived by dividing 
an index of industry output by an index of 
labor input. For most industries, output 
indexes are derived from data on the value 
of industry output adjusted for price 
change. For the remaining industries, out- 
put indexes are derived from data on the 
physical quantity of production. 

The labor input series consist of the 
hours of all employees (production workers 
and nonproduction workers), the hours of all 
persons (paid employees, partners, propri- 
etors, and unpaid family workers), or the 
number of employees, depending upon the 
industry. 

Unit labor costs represent the labor 
compensation costs per unit of output 
produced, and are derived by dividing an 
index of labor compensation by an index 
of output. Labor compensation includes 
payroll as well as supplemental pay- 
ments, including both legally required ex- 
penditures and payments for voluntary 
programs. 

Multifactor productivity is derived 
by dividing an index of industry output 
by an index of the combined inputs con- 
sumed in producing that output. Com- 
bined inputs include capital, labor, and 
intermediate purchases. The measure of 
capital input used represents the flow of 
services from the capital stock used in 
production. It is developed from measures 
of the net stock of physical assets— 
equipment, structures, land, and invento- 
ries. The measure of intermediate pur- 
chases is a combination of purchased ma- 
terials, services, fuels, and electricity. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics and the Bureau of the Census, with 
additional data supplied by other govern- 
ment agencies, trade associations, and 
other sources. 

For most industries, the productivity 
indexes refer to the output per hour of all 
employees. For some trade and services 
industries, indexes of output per hour of 
all persons (including self-employed) are 
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constructed. For some transportation in- 
dustries, only indexes of output per em- 
ployee are prepared. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
series, contact the Division of Industry 
Productivity Studies: (202) 691-5618. 


International 
Comparisons 


(Tables 47—49) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 47 and 48 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and un- 
employment—approximating U.S. con- 
cepts—for the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and several European countries. 
The unemployment statistics (and, to a 
lesser extent, employment statistics) pub- 
lished by other industrial countries are not, 
in most cases, comparable to U.S. unemploy- 
ment statistics. Therefore, the Bureau ad- 
justs the figures for selected countries, where 
necessary, for all known major definitional 
differences. Although precise comparability 
may not be achieved, these adjusted figures 
provide a better basis for international com- 
parisons than the figures regularly published 
by each country. For further information on 
adjustments and comparability issues, see 
Constance Sorrentino, “International unem- 
ployment rates: how comparable are they?” 
Monthly Labor Review, June 2000, pp. 3-20. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the labor 
force, employment, and unemployment, see 
the Notes section on Emp!oyment and Unem- 
ployment Data: Household survey data. 


Notes on the data 


The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 
the age at which compulsory schooling ends 
in each country, rather than to the U.S. stan- 
dard of 16 years of age and older. Therefore, 
the adjusted statistics relate to the popula- 
tion aged 16 and older in France, Sweden, and 
the United Kingdom; 15 and older in Austra- 
lia, Japan, Germany, Italy from 1993 onward, 
and the Netherlands; and 14 and older in Italy 
prior to 1993. An exception to this rule is 
that the Canadian statistics for 1976 onward 
are adjusted to cover ages 16 and older, 
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whereas the age at which compulsory school- 
ing ends remains at 15. The institutional 
population is included in the denominator of 
the labor force participation rates and em- 
ployment-population ratios for Japan and 
Germany; it is excluded for the United States 
and the other countries. 

In the U.S. labor force survey, persons on 
layoff who are awaiting recall to their jobs 
are classified as unemployed. European and 
Japanese layoff practices are quite different 
in nature from those in the United States; 
therefore, strict application of the U.S. defi- 
nition has not been made on this point. For 
further information, see Monthly Labor Re- 
view, December 1981, pp. 8-11. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom are calculated using 
adjustment factors based on labor force sur- 
veys for earlier years and are considered pre- 
liminary. The recent-year measures for these 
countries, therefore, are subject to revision 
whenever data from more current labor force 
surveys become available. 

There are breaks in the data series for the 
United States (1990, 1994, 1997, 1998, 1999, 
2000), Canada (1976) France (1992), Ger- 
many (1991), Italy (1991, 1993), the Neth- 
erlands (1988), and Sweden (1987). 

For the United States, the break in series 
reflects a major redesign of the labor force 
survey questionnaire and collection method- 
ology introduced in January 1994. Revised 
population estimates based on the 1990 cen- 
sus, adjusted for the estimated undercount, 
also were incorporated. In 1996, previously 
published data for the 1990-93 period were 
revised to reflect the 1990 census-based 
population controls, adjusted for the un- 
dercount. In 1997, revised population con- 
trols were introduced into the household sur- 
vey. Therefore, the data are not strictly 
conparable with prior years. In 1998, new 
composite estimation procedures and minor 
revisions in population controls were intro- 
duced into the household survey. Therefore, 
the data are not strictly comparable with data 
for 1997 and earlier years. See the Notes sec- 
tion on Employment and Unemployment 
Data of this Review. 

BLS recently introduced a new adjusted 
series for Canada. Beginning with the data 
for 1976, Canadian data are adjusted to more 
closely approximate U.S. concepts. Adjust- 
ments are made to the unemployed and labor 
force to exclude: (1) 15-year-olds; (2) pas- 
sive jobseekers (persons only reading news- 
paper ads as their method of job search); (3) 
persons waiting to start a new job who did 
not seek work in the past 4 weeks; and (4) 
persons unavailable for work due to personal 
or family responsibilities. An adjustment is 
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made to include full-tine students looking for 
full-time work. The impact of the adjust- 
ments was to lower the annual average unem- 
ployment rate by 0.1-0.4 percentage point 
in the 1980s and 0.4—1.0 percentage point in 
the 1990s. 

For France, the 1992 break reflects the 
substitution of standardized European Union 
Statistical Office (EUROSTAT) unemployment 
statistics for the unemployment data esti- 
mated according to the International Labor 
Office (ILO) definition and published in the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) annual yearbook and 
quarterly update. This change was made be- 
cause the EUROSTAT data are more up-to-date 
than the OECD figures. Also, since 1992, the 
EUROSTAT definitions are closer to the U.S. 
definitions than they were in prior years. The 
impact of this revision was to lower the un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1992 and 1993, by 0.4 percentage point in 
1994, and 0.5 percentage point in 1995. 

For Germany, the data for 1991 onward 
refer to unified Germany. Data prior to 1991 
relate to the former West Germany. The im- 
pact of including the former East Germany 
was to increase the unemployment rate from 
4.3 to 5.6 percent in 1991. 

For Italy, the 1991 break reflects a revi- 
sion in the method of weighting sample data. 
The impact was to increase the unemploy- 
ment rate by approximately 0.3 percentage 
point, from 6.6 to 6.9 percent in 1991. 

In October 1992, the survey methodol- 
ogy was revised and the definition of unem- 
ployment was changed to include only those 
who were actively looking for a job within 
the 30 days preceding the survey and who 
were available for work. In addition, the 
lower age limit for the labor force was raised 
from 14 to 15 years. (Prior to these changes, 
BLS adjusted Italy’s published unemploy- 
ment rate downward by excluding from the 
unemployed those persons who had not 
actively sought work in the past 30 days.) 
The break in the series also reflects the incor- 
poration of the 1991 population census re- 
sults. The impact of these changes was to 
raise Italy’s adjusted unemployment rate by 
approximately 1.2 percentage points, from 
8.3 to 9.5 percent in fourth-quarter 1992. 
These changes did not affect employment 
significantly, except in 1993. Estimates by 
the Italian Statistical Office indicate that em- 
ployment declined by about 3 percent in 
1993, rather than the nearly 4 percent indi- 
cated by the data shown in table 44. This 
difference is attributable mainly to the incor- 
poration of the 1991 population benchmarks 
in the 1993 data. Data for earlier years have 
not been adjusted to incorporate the 1991 
census results. 


For the Netherlands, a new survey ques- 
tionnaire was introduced in 1992 that allowed 
for a closer application of ILO guidelines. 
EUROSTAT has revised the Dutch series back 
to 1988 based on the 1992 changes. The 1988 
revised unemployment rate is 7.6 percent; 
the previous estimate for the same year was 
9.3 percent. 

There have been two breaks in series in 
the Swedish labor force survey, in 1987 and 
1993. Adjustments have been made for the 
1993 break back to 1987. In 1987, a new 
questionnaire was introduced. Questions 
regarding current availability were added 
and the period of active workseeking was 
reduced from 60 days to 4 weeks. These 
changes lowered Sweden’s 1987 unem- 
ployment rate by 0.4 percentage point, 
from 2.3 to 1.9 percent. In 1993, the mea- 
surement period for the labor force sur- 
vey was changed to represent all 52 weeks 
of the year rather than one week each 
month and a new adjustment for popula- 
tion totals was introduced. The impact 
was to raise the unemployment rate by 
approximately 0.5 percentage point, from 
7.6 to 8.1 percent. Statistics Sweden re- 
vised its labor force survey data for 1987— 
92 to take into account the break in 1993. 
The adjustment raised the Swedish unem- 
ployment rate by 0.2 percentage point in 
1987 and gradually rose to 0.5 percentage 
point in 1992. 

Beginning with 1987, BLS has adjusted the 
Swedish data to classify students who also 
sought work as unemployed. The impact of 
this change was to increase the adjusted un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1987 and by 1.8 percentage points in 1994, 
when unemployment was higher. In 1998, 
the adjusted unemployment rate had risen 
from 6.5 to 8.4 percent due to the adjustment 
to include students. 

The net effect of the 1987 and 1993 
changes and the BLS adjustment for stu- 
dents seeking work lowered Sweden’s 
1987 unemployment rate from 2.3 to 2.2 
percent. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 49 presents comparative indexes of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output per 
hour), output, total hours, compensation per 
hour, and unit labor costs for the United 
States, Canada, Japan, and nine European 


countries. These measures are trend compari- 
sons—that is, series that measure changes 
over time—rather than level comparisons. 
There are greater technical problems in com- 
paring the levels of manufacturing output 
among countries. 

BLS constructs the comparative indexes 
from three basic aggregate measures—output, 
total labor hours, and total compensation. 
The hours and compensation measures refer 
to all employed persons (wage and salary 
earners plus self-employed persons and un- 
paid family workers) in the United States, 
Canada, Japan, France, Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden, and to all employees (wage and 
salary earners) in the other countries. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added 
in manufacturing from the national ac- 
counts of each country. However, the 
output series for Japan prior to 1970 is 
an index of industrial production, and the 
national accounts measures for the United 
Kingdom are essentially identical to their 
indexes of industrial production. 

The 1977-97 output data for the 
United States are the gross product origi- 
nating (value added) measures prepared 
by the Bureau of Economic Analysis of 
the U.S. Department of Commerce. Com- 
parable manufacturing output data cur- 
rently are not available prior to 1977. 

U.S. gross product originating is a chain- 
type annual-weighted series. (For more in- 
formation on the U.S. measure, see Robert 
E. Yuskavage, “Improved Estimates of 
Gross Product by Industry, 1959-94,” 
Survey of Current Business, August 1996, 
pp. 133-55.) The Japanese value added 
series is based upon one set of fixed price 
weights for the years 1970 through 1997. 
Output series for the other foreign econo- 
mies also employ fixed price weights, but 
the weights are updated periodically (for 
example, every 5 or 10 years). 

To preserve the comparability of the U.S. 
measures with those for other economies, BLS 
uses gross product originating in manufac- 
turing for the United States for these com- 
parative measures. The gross product origi- 
nating series differs from the manufacturing 
output series that BLS publishes in its news 
releases on quarterly measures of U.S. pro- 
ductivity and costs (and that underlies the 
measures that appear in tables 43 and 45 in 
this section). The quarterly measures are on 
a “sectoral output” basis, rather than a value- 
added basis. Sectoral output is gross output 
less intrasector transactions. 

Total labor hours refers to hours worked 


in all countries. The measures are developed 
from statistics of manufacturing employment 
and average hours. The series used for France 
(from 1970 forward), Norway, and Sweden 
are official series published with the national 
accounts. Where official total hours series are 
not available, the measures are developed by 
BLS using employment figures published with 
the national accounts, or other comprehen- 
sive employment series, and estimates of an- 
nual hours worked. For Germany, BLS uses 
estimates of average hours worked developed 
by a research institute connected to the Min- 
istry of Labor for use with the national ac- 
counts employment figures. For the other 
countries, BLS constructs its own estimates 
of average hours. 

Denmark has not published estimates of 
average hours for 1994-97; therefore, the BLS 
measure of labor input for Denmark ends in 
1993. 

Total compensation (labor cost) includes 
all payments in cash or in-kind made directly 
to employees plus employer expenditures for 
legally required insurance programs and con- 
tractual and private benefit plans. The mea- 
sures are from the national accounts of each 
country, except those for Belgium, which are 
developed by BLS using statistics on employ- 
ment, average hours, and hourly compensa- 
tion. For Canada, France, and Sweden, com- 
pensation is increased to account for other sig- 
nificant taxes on payroll or employment. For 
the United Kingdom, compensation is reduced 
between 1967 and 1991 to account for em- 
ployment-related subsidies. Self-employed 
workers are included in the all-employed-per- 
sons measures by assuming that their hourly 
compensation is equal to the average for wage 
and salary employees. 


Notes on the data 


In general, the measures relate to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification. However, the 
measures for France (for all years) and Italy 
(beginning 1970) refer to mining and manu- 
facturing less energy-related products, and 
the measures for Denmark include mining and 
exclude manufacturing handicrafts from 1960 
to 1966. 

The measures for recent years may be 
based on current indicators of manufacturing 
output (such as industrial production in- 
dexes), employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation until national accounts 
and other statistics used for the long-term 
measures become available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 
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Occupational Injury 
and lllness Data 


(Tables 50-51) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Illnesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and IIl- 
nesses collects data from employers about their 
workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries and ill- 
nesses. The information that employers pro- 
vide is based on records that they maintain un- 
der the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970. Self-employed individuals, farms with 
fewer than 11 employees, employers regulated 
by other Federal safety and health laws, and 
Federal, State, and local government agencies 
are excluded from the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State coopera- 
tive program with an independent sample 
selected for each participating State. A strati- 
fied random sample with a Neyman alloca- 
tion is selected to represent all private in- 
dustries in the State. The survey is stratified 
by Standard Industrial Classification and 
size of employment. 


Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfatal 
work-related injuries and illnesses that in- 
volve one or more of the following: loss of 
consciousness, restriction of work or motion, 
transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
other than first aid. 

Occupational injury is any injury such as 
a cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that re- 
sults from a work-related event or a single, in- 
stantaneous exposure in the work environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal con- 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting from 
an occupational injury, caused by exposure to 
factors associated with employment. It in- 
cludes acute and chronic illnesses or disease 
which may be caused by inhalation, absorp- 
tion, ingestion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses are 
cases that involve days away from work, or 
days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which 
the employee was either away from work 
or at work in some restricted capacity, or 
both, because of an occupational injury or 
illness. BLS measures of the number and 
incidence rate of lost workdays were dis- 
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continued beginning with the 1993 sur- 
vey. The number of days away from 
work or days of restricted work activity 
does not include the day of injury or 
onset of illness or any days on which 
the employee would not have worked, 
such as a Federal holiday, even though 
able to work. 

Incidence rates are computed as the 
number of injuries and/or illnesses or 
lost work days per 100 full-time work- 
ers. 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guidelines 
for Occupational Injuries and Illnesses (U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, September 1986). 

Estimates are made for industries and em- 
ployment size classes for total recordable cases, 
lost workday cases, days away from work 
cases, and nonfatal cases without lost work- 
days. These data also are shown separately for 
injuries. IlIness data are available for seven cat- 
egories: occupational skin diseases or disorders, 
dust diseases of the lungs, respiratory condi- 
tions due to toxic agents, poisoning (systemic 
effects of toxic agents), disorders due to physi- 
cal agents (other than toxic materials), disor- 
ders associated with repeated trauma, and all 
other occupational illnesses. 

The survey continues to measure the num- 
ber of new work-related illness cases which 
are recognized, diagnosed, and reported during 
the year. Some conditions, for example, long- 
term latent illnesses caused by exposure to 
carcinogens, often are difficult to relate to the 
workplace and are not adequately recognized 
and reported. These long-term latent illnesses 
are believed to be understated in the survey’s 
illness measure. In contrast, the overwhelming 
majority of the reported new illnesses are 
those which are easier to directly relate to 
workplace activity (for example, contact der- 
matitis and carpal tunnel syndrome). 

Most of the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of inju- 
ries and illnesses per 100 equivalent full-time 
workers. For this purpose, 200,000 employee 
hours represent 100 employee years (2,000 
hours per employee). Full detail on the avail- 
able measures is presented in the annual bulle- 
tin, Occupational Injuries and Illnesses: 
Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLS Of- 
fice of Safety, Health and Working Condi- 
tions. Many of these States publish data on 
State and local government employees in ad- 
dition to private industry data. 
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Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in both the national and State data 
published annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLS began publish- 
ing details on serious, nonfatal incidents re- 
sulting in days away from work. Included are 
some major characteristics of the injured and 
ill workers, such as occupation, age, gender, 
race, and length of service, as well as the cir- 
cumstances of their injuries and illnesses (na- 
ture of the disabling condition, part of body 
affected, event and exposure, and the source 
directly producing the condition). In general, 
these data are available nationwide for de- 
tailed industries and for individual States at 
more aggregated industry levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on ocCu- 
pational injuries and illnesses, contact the Of- 
fice of Occupational Safety, Health and Work- 
ing Conditions at (202) 691-6180, or access 
the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/iip/ 


Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- 
lated injuries, including detailed data about 
the fatally injured workers and the fatal 
events. The program collects and cross 
checks fatality information from multiple 
sources, including death certificates, State 
and Federal workers’ compensation reports, 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion and Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration records, medical examiner and au- 
topsy reports, media accounts, State motor 
vehicle fatality records, and follow-up ques- 
tionnaires to employers. 

In addition to private wage and salary 
workers, the self-employed, family members, 
and Federal, State, and local government 
workers are covered by the program. To be 
included in the fatality census, the decedent 
must have been employed (that is working 
for pay, compensation, or profit) at the time 
of the event, engaged in a legal work activity, 
or present at the site of the incident as a re- 
quirement of his or her job. 


Definition 


A fatal work injury is any intentional or un- 
intentional wound or damage to the body re- 
sulting in death from acute exposure to energy, 


such as heat or electricity, or kinetic energy 
from a crash, or from the absence of such es- 
sentials as heat or oxygen caused by a specific 
event or incident or series of events within a 
single workday or shift. Fatalities that occur 
during a person’s commute to or from work 
are excluded from the census, as well as work- 
related illnesses, which can be difficult 
to identify due to long latency periods. 


Notes on the data 


Twenty-eight data elements are collected, 
coded, and tabulated in the fatality program, 
including information about the fatally in- 
jured worker, the fatal incident, and the ma- 
chinery or equipment involved. Summary 
worker demographic data and event charac- 
teristics are included in a national news re- 
lease that is available about 8 months after 


the end of the reference year. The Census of 
Fatal Occupational Injuries was initiated in 
1992 as a joint Federal-State effort. Most 
States issue summary information at the time 
of the national news release. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries con- 
tact the BLS Office of Safety, Health, and 
Working Conditions at (202) 691-6175, or 
the Internet at: http://www.bls.gov/iip/ 


LABSTAT available via World Wide Web 


LasstTat, the Bureau of Labor Statistics public database, provides current and historical 
data for many BLS surveys as well as numerous news releases. 
LABSTAT Public Access has introduced a new production Internet service over the World 
Wide Web. BLS and regional offices programs are described using hypertext pages. 
Access to LABSTAT data and news releases is provided by a link to the BLS gopher server. 


The URL is: 


http://www.bls.gov/blshome.html 


If you have questions or comments regarding the LABSTAT system on the Internet, address 
e-mail to: labstat.helpdesk@pbls.gov 
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Current Labor Statistics: Comparative Indicators 


1. Labor market indicators 
See ee a ee ee 


2000 2001 2002 
Selected indicators 2000 2001 + 
! Il il IV ! I I IV I 
Employment data 
Employment status of the civilian noninstitutionalized 

population (household survey): 
Cabor force participation Paton. <c<1scs:-sceetssmstsyetersnctnbatusecnsonsnnencepes 67.2 66.9 67.3 67.3 67.0 67.1 67.2 66.9 66.8 66.9 66.5 
Employment-population ratio. 64.5 63.8 64.6 64.6 64.3 64.4 64.4 63.9 63.6 63.1 62.8 
Unemployment rate.. a 4.0 4.8 4.0 4.0 41 4.0 4.2 4.5 4.8 5.6 5.6 
MOD sisistesven canes fe 3.9 4.8 3.9 3.9 3.9 4.0 4.2 4.6 4.9 5.7 6.7 
16 to 24 years... 9.7 11.4 9.7 9.7 9.8 9.6 10.6 11.2 115 127 12.9 
25 years and over. 2.8 3.6 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.9 3.1 3.4 3.7 4.4 45 
41 4.7 4.2 41 4.2 4.0 41 4.3 4.8 §.5 5.5 
8.9 9.7 9.5 9.0 8.5 8.4 8.7 9.2 10.0 10.6 11.0 
3.2 37, Si 3.2 3.3 3.0 3.3 3.4 37, 44 4.4 
POR cs don acnicay co Netrenw ca dete chacnextvecenasudssbnavessasaancayareesseveaverunvasmaecvends 131,720 | 131,922] 130,995] 131,819] 131,876] 132,185 | 132,559} 132,193] 131,943; 131,130] 130,759 


111,018 | 110,989 | 110,461 | 110,860 | 111,219] 111,551 | 111,687 | 111,332] 110,939 110,035 | 109,594 
25,649 24,949 25,701 25,690 25,681 25,626 25,493 25,136 24,786 24,375 24,049 


Private sector 
Goods-producing 


Manufacturing vevccasecutrm avec muucecisr cer cuprerscnensntds 18,473 17,695 18,502 18,510 18,494 18,400 18,196 17,872 17,538 17,174 16,883 
SOMVICO=POGUCING sace. cee sevaess sszcc essen eepeeteetncunaease ema saec 106,051 | 106,978) 105,293} 106,129} 106,195} 106,559} 106,941 | 107,057 | 107,157] 106,755 | 106,711 
Average hours: 
Private sector 34.5 34.2 34.5 34.4 34.4 34.3 34.3 34.2 34.1 34.1 34.2 
Manufacturing... ae 41.6 40.7 41.8 41.8 41.5 41.1 41.0 40.8 40.7 40.5 40.8 
MVOTENTNG 555 « ssiuoes thn a eas tats ine ee Paseaaena crane eowenass ev eae 4.6 3.9 48 47 4.56 4.4 41 3.9 3.9 3.8 4.0 
Employment Cost Index” 
Percent change in the EC], compensation: 
All workers (excluding farm, household and Federal workers)...... 44 44 Ales} 1.0 1.0 V6 1.3 9 1.2 8 1.0 
Private industry workers... 44 4.2 1.5 Az 9 oh 1.4 1.0 9 8 44 
Goods-producing® 4.4 3.8 1.6 1.2 9 6 1.3 9 re 8 1.2 
Z ree 
SOIVICEProGUCINGEs..ca.wenrccccnctest sneered east rched 4.4 43 1.4 1.2 1.0 a 1.4 1.0 1.0 8 11 
State and local governMent WOFKETS..........:..ccceeceecceseeeserenaceseed 3.0 4.2 6 3 1.3 A 9 6 2 6 
Workers by bargaining status (private industry): 
WIMIOM Fs aeeseseenncuaes coasts dius ses cccuvessuasceycctbWetincasepas ; me 4.0 4.2 1.3 1.0 1.2 43) ch ad 1.0 1.4 11 
INOUIMOND cent ccvresparccsuucentsctersvass inches ence enere Venice iotveus saucy 44 41 AS 1.2 1.0 wh 15 1.0 9 aa edt 


a ane ee ee a, 


' Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 
? Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are calculated using the last month of each quarter. 
8 Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service-producing industries include all other private sector industries. 
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2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


Selected measures 2000 2001 = co nace 
I ll Ml IV I iH Hl IV | 
Compensation data’? 
Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, 
salaries, benefits): 
Sl Uilbear OMRON wy cas cccenaceneses eeteexcassvanceceastee nt xcnecises oeeeel 441 41 1.3 1.0 1.0 0.7 13 0.9 1.2 0.8 1.0 
Pirivantio Toni teatime si case ccnssaeccnstcsetascsotueutnasaecsesucnersseserteanse 44 4.2 1.5 1.2 9 Yh 1.4 1.0 9 8 el 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Civil DIN OMEN credence seas ee hance canenuanuannce coer cate ieee, 3.8 3.7 lat 1.0 14 6 al 9 1.0 Mh 9 
Private nOritaliniy aadaccnvcccsetaurcccenserere me canine 3.9 3.8 1.2 1.0 1.0 6 1,2 1.0 8 8 9 
Price data’ 
Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All Items...... 1.6 3.4 evs ahh 8 2 1.3 1.0 2 -9 af 
Producer Price Index: 

FEIN REC GOS 5a caste cp cnnacsenat bovtrcererasnsasonustateauentcnnnnrsanannnsehs 3.5 -1.8 1.5 1.8 6 4 9 8 -.3 3.2 1.1 
Finished: CONSUMER GOOS:«s<.sscsccescesscisscceces bsateseneceosersense 4.3 -2.4 1.9 1.3 8 al 1.2 1.0 —3 4.3 £5 
Gapitaleaulpenalticr-ncercccasceccerccvececmnetcccicoccene nearer 1.2 1.0 ail ‘i 7.2 11 -1 7A -1 ail 2.9 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and components............ 4.0 —.2 1.8 1.4 1.0 —.3 22 6 -1.0 -3.6 9 

CFR TAROT IANS ote ssseere casctie Sou rgaamnasbassgvesveringnraneetnacsceseaore Sied -8.8 9.0 -6.0 24 9.4 =3.5 -6.6 -12.0 tee 8.0 
Productivity data® 
Output per hour of all persons: 

ERUSINOSS SGEUNE os cen nt cn cannn asses tou ssvncehs spanere nsussecavaniuonnaatissisasnn 3.0 11 3 6.7 4 2.1 —1.5 —2 1.8 7.6 8.3 

Nonfarm business sector. = 2.9 14 v4 6.0 6 my -1.5 =1 2.1 Fige} 8.6 

Nonfinancial corporations eA 2.1 1.0 5.3 3 2.6 Sal —2.6 2.3 3.2 10.8 5.1 

‘Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are cent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. 

calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price data are not The data are seasonally adjusted. 
seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. * Output per hour of all employees. 


? Excludes Federal and private household workers. 
* Annual rates of change are computed by comparing annual averages. Quarterly per- 


3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 


Quarterly average Four quarters ending 
Components 2001 2002 2001 2002 
I Il Hl IV I I Il Hl IV i 
Average hourly compensation: " 
All PEfSONS, DUSINCSS SCCION.. <0-:-<ccsesccncensovcuserarenaras-neeneensennsansaasene 3.1 0.5 0.9 1.4 3.8 4.5 3.9 2.0 eS) 1.6 
All persons, Nonfarm DUSINESS SECTOF..........scecsercereeerenetseetersed 2.8 Fa | 1.0 1.5 3.6 4.2 3.6 1.8 1.4 1.6 
Employment Cost Index—compensation: 
Civilian nonfarm? Pore FE PRE A PPPEP EE EEE PEER ERLC CATT Ot OTP CEC EE oP CPOE CEPECETT 1.3 9 ji 8 1.0 44 3.9 4.1 41 3.9 
yay Ade SIONS ANUS cece oseseee eee ha csn act tonssecarecipsue eeasopeceet ar lenpevieaaiey 1.4 1.0 9 8 el 4.2 4.0 4.0 4.2 3.9 
UIMION ai ace doce stares Sif 1.1 1.0 1.4 11 3.4 3.5 3.4 4.2 4.7 
Nonunlion,..<...c0<2:<s-t--00e Fe 1.5 1.0 9 af Ae 4.3 4.2 44 4] 3.8 
State and local GOVErNMENS.......s.0cssessesesssesesecesersessesconseonesees 19 6 2.1 6 6 3.3 3.6 4.4 4.2 3.9 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Clvillaninontarnison coset ore ie PMA arc erie Ace fet 9 1.0 £7 9 3.8 B7 3.6 B7/ 3.5 
PriVAte MOMPAIIM. « <esccssevecescscaceewcsenocogeseradacctnavenncsepuneisassnsesisrosesey le 1.0 8 8 2 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.8 3.5 
Ufa Tfol ale ceemereeer erce mance etre crenrerncercrtereay LAMP CP Caer cae eceer a 6 1.1 1.0 1.6 7 3.6 3.8 3.6 4.4 4.4 
INGO TUAENI ON Beste cs dase acee io Bea vavatyan hss onveansbcnackarcssnaaietsseoesisd i 9 8 =) 1.0 3.9 Siti 3.6 3.6 3.4 
State and local GOVErMMENKS.........ecesceereerereeacteeeenecteereateenereceee| Ff iD 1.9 io ts) 3.5. 3.7 3.9 3.6 3.4 


' Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 


? Excludes Federal and household workers. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{Numbers in thousands] ! 
SRidieant meh Annual average | 2001 2002 
as 2000 | 2001 May | June July Aug. Sept Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. | | Apr. May 
—+ + —T = 
TOTAL 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population ......-ccssceessseeee-- 209,699 | 211,864 | 211,525 | 211,725 | 211,921 | 212,135 | 212,357 | 212,581 | 212,767 | 212,927 | 213,089 | 213,306 | 213,334 | 213,492 213,658 
Civilian labor force... 140,863 | 141,815 | 141,445 | 141,468 | 141,651 | 141,380 | 142,068 | 142,280 | 142,279 | 141,390 | 141,390 | 142,211 | 142,005 | 142,570 142,769 
Participation rate......... 67.2 66.9 66.9 66.8 66.8 66.6 66.9 66.9 66.9 66.8 66.4 66.7 66.6 66.8 66.8 
Employed iincr-cacssssersncars 135,208 | 135,073 | 135,235 } 135,003 | 135,106 | 134,408 | 135,004 | 134,615 | 134,253 | 134,055 | 133,468 | 134,319 | 133,894 | 133,976 | 134,417 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio” 64.5 63.8 63.9 63.8 63.8 63.4 63.6 63.3 63.1 63.0 62.6 63.0 62.8 62.8 62.9 
Unemployed.........eseseee 5,665 6,742 6,210 6,465 6,545 6,972 7,064 7,665 8,026 8,259 7,922 7,891 8,111 8,594 8,351 
Unemployment rate.... 4.0 4.8 4.4 4.6 4.6 4.9 5.0 5.4 5.6 5.8 5:6 5:5 HA 6.0 5.8 
Not in the labor force........ 68,836 | 70,050] 70,080! 70,257) 70,270| 70,755) 70,289) 70,301] 70,488} 70,613) 71,699] 70,995) 71,329] 70,922) 70,889 
Men, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
DOPULALION .....-ecesseeeseeseeees 92,580 | 93,659| 93,541} 93,616! 93,708| 93,810! 93,917}; 94,015] 94,077] 94,161 | 94,228] 94,262] 94,315| 94,414| 94,479 
Civilian labor force.............4 70,930 | 71,590) 71,468) 71,429] 71,500| 71,523} 71,805] 71,940] 71,935] 71,988} 71,534] 71,718) 71,723| 72,098 | 72,428 
Participation rate.. 76.6 76.4 76.3 76.3 76.3 76.2 76.5 76.5 76.5 76.5 75.9 76.1 76.0 76.4 76.7 
Employed ...¢2:c2<eccsecsereecs 68,580 | 68,587| 68,698] 68,535| 68,610| 68,388| 68,696| 68,486| 68,204) 68,276| 67,818) 68,157| 68,013] 68,193 | 68,647 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 74.1 | 73.2 73.4 TA 73.2 72.9 83.1 72.8 72.5 72.5 72.0 72.3 72.1 72.2 72.7 
Agriculture 2,252 2,102 2,168 2,057 2,035 2,129 2,138 2,132 2,082 2,141 2,207 2,185 2,084 2,213 2,125 
Nonagricultural 
industries................. 66,328 | 66,485 | 66,530 | 66,478| 66,575 66,259] 66,558] 66,354| 66,122] 66,135] 65,611 65,973 | 65,929 | 65,980 | 66,522 
Unemployed.............0 2,350 3,003 2,770 2,894 2,890 3,135 3,109 3,454 3,731 Sie 3,716 3,560 3,710 3,905 3,781 
Unemployment rate.... 3.3 4.2 3.9 41 4.0 4.4 4.3 48 5.2 5.2 5.2 5.0 5.2 5.4 SA 


Women, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 


population’ pez tar nk eee OO 101,078 | 102,060 | 101,938 | 102,023 | 102,067 | 102,165 | 102,277 | 102,371 | 102,438 | 102,492 | 102,550 | 102,651 | 102,728 | 102,847 | 102,936 
Civilian labor force... 61,565 | 62,148 | 62,068 | 61,961 62,103 | 62,142 | 62,222] 62,269] 62,321 62,481 62,056 | 62,703} 62,320) 62,724 | 62,597 
Participation rate......... 60.9 60.9 60.9 60.7 60.8 60.8 60.8 60.8 60.8 61.0 60.5 61.1 60.7 61.0 60.8 
Employeds ass-eccenecese 59,352 | 59,596 | 59,716 | 59,555 | 59,640| 59,526/ 59,463 59,302) 59,288) 59,205) 59,102| 59,588} 59,227| 59,333) 59,337 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio? = 58.7 58.4 58.6 58.4 58.4 58.3 58.1 57.9 57.9 57.8 57.6 58.0 S17 57.7 57.6 
Agriculturé............ecee 818 82 816 772 784 781 823 842 852 859 824 829 804 732 760 
Nonagricultural 
industries... - 58,535 | 58,779} 58,900) 58,783| 58,856) 58,745/| 58,640} 58,460| 58436} 58,346] 58,277] 58,759} 58,423] 58,602| 58,577 
Unemployed.........-....-+- 2,212 2,551 2,352 2,406 2,463 2,616 2,759 2,967 3,303 3,276 2,954 3,116 3,093 3,391 3,260 


Unemployment rate.... 3.6 | 4.1 3.8 3.9 4.0 4.2 4.4 3.8 4.9 5.2 48 5.0 5.0 5.4 5.2 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Civilian noninstitutional 


population) occ cecccceceseee 16,042 | 16,146} 16,046| 16,086] 16,145) 16,161 16,163 | 16,195} 16,252] 16275] 16,310] 16,293] 16,292] 16,231 16,243 
Civilian labor force...........-.4 8,369 8,077 7,909 8,078 8,048 TERA} 8,041 8,071 8,023 7,845 7,800 7,790 7,962 7,748 7,744 
Participation rate......... 52.2 50.0 49.3 50.2 49.8 47.7 49.7 49.8 49.4 48.2 47.8 47.8 48.9 47.7 477 
EMmplOyOd iisessccecen.veveene-s 7,276 6,889 6,821 6,913 6,856 6,494 6,845 6,827 6,761 6,574 6,548 6,575 6,655 6,450 6,434 
Employment-pop- 

ulation ratio®............. 45.4 42.7 42.5 43.0 42.5 40.2 42.3 42.2 41.6 40.4 40.1 40.4 40.8 39.7 39.6 
Agriculture.........ceeee 235) 225 209 215 236 216 220 229 220 246 241 233 239 209 ais 

Nonagricultural 
industries.................] 7,041 6,664 6,612 6,698 6,620 6,278 6,625 6,598 6,541 6,328 6,307 6,342 6,416 6,240 6,221 
Unemployed... 1,093 1,187 1,088 1,165 1,192 1,221 1,106 1,244 1,262 1,271 1,252 1,215 1,308 1,298 1,310 
Unemployment rate.... 13.1 14.7 13.8 14.4 14.8 15.8 14.9 15.4 ASc7 16.2 16.1 15.6 16.4 16.8 16.9 

White 

Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ te SR eae 174,428 | 175,888 | 175,653 | 175,789 | 175,924 | 176,069 | 176,220 | 176,372 | 176,500 | 176,607 | 176,713 | 176,783 | 176,866 176,972 | 177,087 
Civilian labor force.............. 117,574 | 118,144 | 117,714 | 117,854 | 117,986 | 117,813 | 118,274 | 118,506 | 118,566 | 118,403 | 117,759 | 118,472 | 118,159 | 1 18,661 | 118,742 


Participation rate.. 67.4 67.2 67.0 67.0 67.1 66.9 67.1 67.2 67.2 67.0 66.6 67.0 66.8 67.1 67.1 
Employed 113,475 | 113,220 | 113,185 | 113,037 | 113,237 | 112,703 | 113,147 | 112,878 | 112,652 | 112,388 | 111,876 112,632 | 112,286 | 112,426 | 112,563 

Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 65.1 64.4 64.4 64.4 64.3 64.0 64.2 64.0 63.8 63.6 63.3 63.7 63.3 63.5 53.6 
Unemployed... 4,099 4,923 4,541 4,728 4,810 5,073 O27 5,628 5,914 6,015 5,883 5,840 5,873 6,236 6,179 
Unemployment rate.... 3.5 4.2 3.9 4.0 41 4.3 43 47 5.0 5.1 5.0 4.9 5.0 5.3 5.2 

Black 
Civilian noninstitutional 

population’ PLR oh Deter 25,218 | 25,559 | 25,501 | 25,533} 25,565] 25,604] 25,644] 25,686] 25,720 25,752 | 25,785 | 25,813] 25,839] 25,868| 25,898 


Civilian labor force... 


16,603 | 16,719} 16,644 | 16,739) 16,685] 16,720] 16,827] 16,748] 16,687] 16,833 16,769 | 16,747] 16,758) 16,941 16,887 


Participation rate.. 65.8 65.4 65.3 65.6 65.3 65.3 65.6 65.2 64.9 65.4 65.0 64.9 64.9 65.5 65.2 


Sip 88). 0 See eee ane 15,334 | 15,270} 15,311 15,330 | 15,337 | 15,210] 15,339] 15,144] 15,040| 15,122] 15,119] 15,131 14 969 15,045 | 15 168 
Employment-pop- 

ulation ratio”............. 60.8 59.7 60.0 60.0 60.0 59.4 59.8 59.0 58.5 58.7 58.6 58.6 57.9 58.2 58.6 

Unemployed 1,269 1,450 1,333 1,409 1,348 1,510 1,488 1,604 1,647 1,711 1,650 1,616 1,789 1,896 1,718 


Unemployment rate.... 76 8.7 8.0 8.4 8.1 9.0 | 8.8 9.6 9.9 10.2 9.8 9.6 10.7 
See footnotes at end of table. 


eat 10.2 
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4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
{Numbers in thousands] 


ee 
Annual av 
Employment status bch is oye ic ae 
2000 2001 May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May 
- + + 
Hispanic origin [ 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ ns ee eT, 22,393 | 23,122 || 23,021} 23,090] 23,157] 23,222) 23,288] 23,351 | 23,417] 23,478| 23,542] 23,604 23,664 | 23,732 | 23,797 
Civilian labor force Seecebe ease 15,368 | 15,751 15,656 | 15,602 | 15,753} 15,788 | 15,811] 15,956] 15,932] 16,013] 15,988} 16,011] 15,908] 16,156) 16,085 
Participation rate......... 68.6 68.1 68.0 67.6 68.0 68.0 67.9 68.3 68.0 68.2 67.9 67.8 67.2 68.1 67.6 
Employed itis... Sec-ccecccs 14,492 14,714 14,684 14,574 14,776 14,771 14,785 14,824 14,751 14,753 14,700 14,867 14,743 14,877 14,963 
Employment-pop- | 
ulation ratio®............ 64.7 63.6 63.8 63.1 63.8 63.6 63.5 63.5 63.0 62.8 62.4 63.0 62.3 62.7 62.9 
Unemployed. 876 1,037 972 1,028 977 1,017 1,026 1,132 1,181 1,260 1,288 1,143 1,165 1,279 1,122 
Unemployment rate.... Sf 6.6 6.2 6.6 6.2 6.4 6.5 71 7.4 7.9 8.1 71 13 7.9 7.0 
1 £ 4 H 
The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. NOTE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals 
> Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. becausedata for the "other races" groups are not presented and Hispanics are included in 


both the white and black population groups. 


5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{In thousands] 


Annual average 2001 2002 
I TT Si i 
| 2000 L 2001 May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May 

aA 


Selected categories 


Characteristic 
Employed, 16 years and over..| 135,208 | 135,073 | 135,235 | 135,003 | 145,106 | 134,408 | 135,004 | 134,615 | 134,253 | 134,055 | 133,468 | 134,319 | 133,894 | 133,976 | 134,417 
ee 72,293'| 72,080) 72,131 | 72,012 72,093) 71,705) 72,177) 71,871 | 71,570)) 71,577 | 71,114) 71,457 71,2960 741,307) 71864 

62,915 | 62,992 | 63,104| 62,991] 63,013] 62,703 | 62,827 | 62,744] 62,683 | 62,478] 62,354| 62,862 | 62,595] 62,579] 62,524 


43,368 | 43,243 | 43,633 | 43,357 | 43,264] 43,143 43,099] 42,983 | 42,861 | 42,772] 42,823) 43,275 | 43,317 | 43,167] 43,548 


33,708 | 33,613) 33,692 | 33,466 | 33,571 | 33,685] 33,604} 33,227| 33,330] 33,209] 33,174) 33,703] 33,552 | 33,446] 33,371 


Women who maintain 


TAME ote teececcsecsceecvestvassecey | 8,387 8,364 8,335 2,513 1,558 8,328 8,274 8,256 8,331 8,458 8,396 8,417 8,320 8,266 8,397 
Class of worker | 
Agriculture: | 
Wage and salary workers..... 2,034 1,884 1,957 1,803 1,798 1,852 1,882 1,898 1,865 1,879 1,917 1,930 1,825 1,896 1,911 
Self-employed workers......... 1,233 1,233 1,208 1,193 "162 1,239 1,278 1,290 1,276 1,313 1,311 1,293 1,264 1,216 1,156 
Unpaid family workers.......... 38 PH 34 32 23 29 24 26 12 27 49 21 29 34 4 


Nonagricultural industries: 
Wage and salary workers.....| 123,128 | 123,235 | 123,530 | 123,069 | 123,204 | 122,685 | 123,186 | 122,710 | 122,507 | 122,196 | 122,145 | 122,770 | 122,545 | 122,366 | 123,071 
Government =f d 19,127 | 19,068} 18,934] 18,999] 19,150] 19,290} 19,223] 19,172] 19,183] 19,047] 19,286) 19,218] 19,347] 19,811 


104,108 | 10,442 | 104,135 | 104,205 | 103,535 | 103,896 | 103,487 | 103,335 | 103,013 | 103,098 | 103,485 | 103,327 | 103,019 | 103,260 
803 795 760 790 814 804 867 790 736 725 709 677 791 775 
a 103,305 | 103,667 | 103,375 | 103,415 | 102,721 | 103,092 | 102,620 | 102,545 | 102,277 | 102,373 | 102,775 | 102,650 | 102,228 | 102,485 
Self-employed workers....... 8,674 8,594 8,540 8,720 8,568 8,503 8,556 8,505 8,507 8,524 8,213 8,257 8,200 8,234 8,305 
Unpaid family workers......... 101 101 ia 102 98 111 101 95 77 92 97 86 89 103 105 
Persons at work part time’ 
All industries: 
Part time for economic 
TGASOMS eesstites deeasecerenss seu 3,190 3,672 3,388 3,649 3,571 3,389 4,148 4,329 4,206 4,267 3,973 4,228 3,997 4,151 3,996 
Slack work or business 
CONGHIONS: <<. ..0<-+ccssencned 1,927 2,355 2,205 2,276 2,174 rte: 2,796 2,983 2,796 2,809 2,549 2,755 2,721 2,690 2,626 
Could only find part-time 
WOIK i sdencaccovenvsccaccvaree’ 944 1,007 921 1,008 1,011 952 1,064 1,108 1,121 1,161 1,089 1,120 1,021 1,131 1,064 
Part time for noneconomic 
IGASONS esse cers wcsiseonessv es 18,722 18,707 18,634 18,482 18,812 19,011 18,798 18,644 18,587 18,540 18,201 18,395 18,530 18,793 18,887 
Nonagricultural industries: 
Part time for economic 
(SEASONS Pe -ienerwasncseareaaansd 3,045 3,529 3,231 3,556 3,425 3,246 4,015 4,222 4,017 4,119 3,781 3,998 3,848 4,009 3,818 
Slack work or business 
CONGIIONS cere <ceckeseaesarsons 1,835 2,266 2,101 2,215 2,111 2,025 2,704 2,898 2,679 2,717 2,448 2,615 2,605 2,587 2Ons, 
Could only find part-time 
WOPKisecteninids casas dieses) 924 989 899 990 993 927 1,045 1,082 1,096 1,138 1,068 1,089 1,001 1,122 1,033 
Part time for noneconomic 


KORBSONSs stectieeenc eaten decries 18,007 17,960 


' Excludes persons "with a job but not at work" during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 
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6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{Unemployment rates] = : - 


y Annual average 2001 2002 
cia a MS 2000 | 2001 | May | June| July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May 
Characteristic 
Total, 16 years ANd OVES.....cecseseeseeeteeees 4.0 4.8 4.4 4.6 4.6 4.9 5.0 5.4 5.6 5.8 5.6 5.5 Ce 6.0 5.8 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years... ! 13.1 14.7 13.8 14.4 14.8 15.8 14.9 15.4 1537 16.2 16.1 15.6 16.4 16.8 16.9 
Men, 20 years And OVES.....:cceesetecreeeee os} 4.2 3.9 4A 4.0 4.4 4.3 4.8 §.2 5.2 52 5.0 5.2 5.4 SZ 
Women, 20 years And OVET......:-e:ceeeeees 3.6 4A 3.8 3.9 4.0 4.2 4.4 4.8 4.9 5.2 4.8 5.0 5.0 5.4 5.2 
Wihnite sito tall breavaseeccceespteectacessecesteececesaee 3.5 4.2 3.9 4.0 4] 4.3 4.3 4.7 5.0 Sal 5.0 4.9 5.0 5.3 5.3 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years. | 11.4 1 2e7; 12.0 12.7 13.2 13.8 12.7 23.1 13:5 13.7 14.2 14.0 14.5 14.0 14.8 
Men, 16 to 19 years......... va 12.3 13.8 13:3 14.3 13.8 15.4 13.6 14.7 15.8 14.6 13.7 15.4 16.3 15.4 15.4 
Women, 16 to 19 years os 10.4 11.4 10.7 11.0 12.6 12.4 11.7 ines 11.1 12.8 14.6 12.6 dL. 12:5 14.2 
Men, 20 years and over...... ess 2.8 3:7, 3.4 3.6 3.5 3.8 3.8 4.4 4.7 4.6 47 4.4 4.5 4.8 4.8 
Women, 20 years and OVET..........000+ 3.1 3.6 3.4 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.8 4A 4.2 4.5 4.2 4.4 4.3 4.6 4.5 
Blacks totale scececuccstecsstrsrcaorrecel 7.6 8.7 8.0 8.4 8.1 9.0 8.8 9.6 9.9 10.2 9.8 9.6 10.7 nee 10.2 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years.........+ 24.7 29.0 25.7 28.0 26.6 30.1 28.5 30.2 32.1 33.4 30.7 27.9 31.0 35.4 30.2 
Men, 16 to 19 years......... 26.4 30.5 30.0 30.5 28.1 31.4 30.8 Sile2 31.6 32.0 32.4 30.0 36.9 37.3 36.8 
Women, 16 to 19 years.... 23.0 27.5 21.5 Zot PRA || PRE ASH 29.1 32.6 34.8 29.0 25.6 44.7 33.5 22.3 
Men, 20 years and over...... ae 7.0 8.0 7.6 7.8 7.9 8.8 7.8 8.2 8.7 9.1 8.9 8.7 10.1 9.3 8.6 
Women, 20 years and OVET.........-200+ 6.3 7.0 6.4 6.7 6.2 ie 7.7 8.5 8.4 8.7 8.4 8.5 9.0 10.2 9.5 
HispanicronginetOtaliesreccrersrce-c Swe 6.6 6.2 6.6 6.2 6.4 6.5 7.1 7.4 7.9 8.1 TAs Ths} 7.9 7.0 
Married men, spouse present............. 2.0 CAL 2.6 2.6 PAT 2.8 2.8 3.1 3.3 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.9 3.6 
Married women, spouse present. it 3.1 2.9 3.0 2.9 3.1 3.3 3.6 3.6 3.7 3.4 3.8 3.7 3.9 3.9 
Women who maintain families.. cai 5.9 6.6 6.2 6.3 6.3 6.8 Wail 6.8 8.0 8.0 8.9 8.0 7.3 8.6 8.1 
Full-time WOrkeYS.......:cceeee Pel 3.9 4.7 4.3 4.5 4.5 4.8 5.0 5.4 5.6 5.8 Byif Sif 5.8 6.2 5.9 
Part-time WOrKE@YS..........:-sceccssecceseceneseed 4.8 Sal 4.8 ee Sa 5.4 4.6 See) 5.6 5.6 5.2 4.8 S72 5.2 5.6 
Industry 
Nonagricultural wage and salary 
WOMKEMNS syascsccsscessuncanensssssevece commas txasreseseraces 44 Dal 4.3 4.8 4.8 5: 5.0 5.4 HA 5.8 6.9 6.6 6.5 6.3 6.0 
Mining al 3.9 47 4.9 4.9 3.3 4.8 4.2 5.9 3.8 §.9 8.7 6.4 6.4 5.6 4.3 
CONSMUCH ON iersratecencuninvseeceseacvassesessoreess 6.4 Tp 5.7 5.4 49 6.0 5.9 6.3 8.0 9.5 13.9 12.3 11.9 9.9 TS) 
Mannlifacturlingirs.ccssscreceon sc opecnensee 7 3.6 5.2 4.7 4.9 5.5 5.6 ye) 5.6 6.1 6.6 7.4 7.0 7.3 7.0 6.6 
Durable goods... roe 3.4 5:3 4.8 4.9 5.4 5.9 5.6 6.0 6.6 Wo? 7.8 7.6 TG) 7.3 6.3 
Nondurable goods......... 4.0 roma 4.5 4.8 Osh 5.3 5.3 5:1 5:3 &.7 6.1 6.1 6.9 6.6 7.0 
Transportation and public utilities.. 3.1 44 3:3 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.9 5.4 5.4 5.7 7.0 6.3 iSHT/ 5.9 5.3 
Wholesale and retail trade me 5.0 5.6 5.1 5.6 io 5.4 5.7 5.8 6.0 6.3 7A 7.2 7.2 7.0 6.8 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...... 2.3 2.8 2al 2.4 3.1 2.8 2.9 2.9 3.6 2.8 2.4 3.0 3.0 3.1 3.6 
SOMVIGOS Wwevensasueesvecsretanvmnvsaniecansnas ee 3.8 4.6 4.0 4.6 4.6 5.1 4.8 5.2 5.3 49 5.9 S.7, 5.5 Lope} 5.4 
Government WOFkEIS.......eeseeseeseeee ore 2.1 2.2 1.8 2.6 2.8 DTf 2.2 2.1 2.1 2.1 2.4 2.5 2.3 Pozi 2.4 
Agricultural wage and salary workers....... 7.5 9.7 6.1 7.2 7.8 7.5 5.5 7.3 10.4 13.2 15.2 14.0 16.8 8.0 6.6 
Educational attainment’ 
Less than a high school diploma...............4 6.4 Le 5.8 6.3 6.4 6.6 Tei 7A 7.9 9.0 10.1 9.7 9.4 8.6 7.4 
High school graduates, no college............. 3.5 4.2 3.6 3.7 4A 4.3 4.0 4.3 4.8 4.8 6.2 6.0 5.9 5.5 5.1 
Some college, less than a bachelor’s 
COGKCE iv sccccenseresececcarsteecgovictees eecteesteneeareves PS 3.3 2.8 3.0 3.2 3.4 3.3 3.8 4.0 4.0 4.6 4.5 4.5 4.6 4.5 
College Graduates... ..c.caccccossseteatecwees ens ile a} 1.9 2.3 2.4 2 2.5 25 2.7 2.8 3.0 2.9 2.7 2 27 
DE en ee eee eee 


" Data refer to persons 25 years and over. 


7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
{Numbers in thousands] 


Weeks of Annual average 2001 2002 


unemployment 2000 2001 May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May 


2,543 2,833 | 2,714] 2,809) 2,647| 2,955] 2,807] 3,084] 3090] 3,024 2,978 | 2,828] 3,078] 2,793] 2,876 
1,803 2,163 | 2,021] 2,098) 2,170] 2,152] 2,366] 2,522] 2573] 2724 21986) 2,515) 24d 2,818 | 2,534 
1,309 1,746 | 1,503} 1,571 1,630 | 1,798) 1,907] 2,042) 2,317] 2,410] 2546] 2.561 2,688 | 2,854] 2,952 


665 949 862 843 948 980} 1,084] 1,136) 1,207] 1,295] 1,418] 1,383] 1 355 | 1,360] 1,316 
644 787 641 728 682 818 823 9067) 110) at 11 Syed 7 eth i7Bain 11393 1,494 | 1,636 
Mean duration, in weeks...............-. 12.6 13.2 12.4 12.9 12.7 13.2 13.3 13.0 14.4 14.5 14.6 1 
Median duration, in weeks... 5.9 6.8 6.4 6.3 6.7 6.6 7.3 7.4 d a Be es he 
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8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 
a a a ee 


Reason for Annual average | 2001 2002 
unemployment 2000 2001 May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May 
1 + =p 
1 
VODIOSOLS rr ertearatketaiencmeueenyeed 2,492 3,428 3,132 3,249 3,294 3,438 3,595 4,297 | 4,501 4,492 4,354 4,326 | 4,370 4,525 | 4,598 
On temporary layOff.......c..e.ce-s--00-4 842 1,044} 1,055 990} 1,020) 1,071) 1,114] 1,288] 1,157] 1,107] 1,124] 1,106] 1,066) 1,095] 1,091 
Not on temporary layoff... ey 1,650 2,379 | 2,077 | 2,259) 2,274] 2,367 | 2,481] 3,009] 3,344) 3,385] 3,231] 3,220] 3,204] 3,430] 3,506 
NObleaversnn es ee ce we 775 832 818 807 791 877 819 880 848 908 879 877 862 | 1,017 902 
Reentrantsn.e cece eee 1,957) 2,029} 1,827] 1,921] 1,948] 2,162] 2,102] 2,113] 2,197] 2,361] 2,191| 2268] 2,471] 2.450] 2,433 
New entrants. -2csasnacnctecee ss! 431 | 453 467 470 442 488 466 466 497 495 479 485 557 519 499 
| | 
Percent of unemployed | | 

NOD OSES ea terehia eee 44.1 50.8 50.2 50.4 50.9 49.4 51.5 55.4 56.0 54.4 55.1 54.4 52.3 53.2 54.5 
On temporary layoff...........- a 14.9 15.6 16.9 15.4 15.8 15.4 16.0 16.6 14.4 13.4 14.2 13.9 13.1 12.9 12.9 
Not on temporary layoff... | 29.2 35:3 33.3 35.0 35.1 34.0 35.5 38.8 41.6 41.0 40.9 40.5 39.3 40.3 41.6 
MODIGAVERS™ cars kesee eet 13h 2) 3 13.1 12.5 12.2 12.6 11.7 61S) 10.5 11.0 144 11.0 10.6 12.0 10.7 
Reantrants ae cuss eae 34.6 30.1 29.3 29.8 30.1 31.0 30.1 27.2 27.3 28.6 27.7 28.5 30.3 28.8 28.9 
NeW entrants......-oseeeneessseeensseey 7.6 6.7 7.5 7.3 6.8 7.0 6.7 6.0 6.2 6.0 6.1 6.1 6.8 6.1 5.9 

Percent of civilian | 

labor force | 

| 


1 


Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 


9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Civilian workers] 


Annual average 2001 2002 
Sex and age ; 
2000 2001 May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May 
ali =e pe 
Total, 16 years and OVET......-...::200+. | 4.0 4.8 4.4 4.6 4.6 4.9 5.0 5.4 5.6 5.8 5.6 5.5 5.7 6.0 5.8 
16 to 24 years.......... aa 9.3 | 10.6 10.0 10.4 10.2 11.3 10.8 ies 11.7 11.9 11.9 11.6 12.5 12.3 11.6 
16 to 19 years - 13.1 14.7 13.8 14.4 14.8 15.8 14.9 15.4 15.7 16.2 16.1 15.6 16.4 16.8 16.9 
16 to 17 years ‘rt 15.4 17.1 15.8 16.5 19.0 18.6 16.6 17.4 17.5 18.8 17.0 16.5 16.5 19.4 20.7 
18 to 19 years Kas 11.5 13.2 12.5 13.0 12.4 14.4 13.9 14.2 14.8 14.8 15.2 14.7 15.1 1531 14.8 
20 to 24 years... ios 8.3 7.9 8.2 tell 8.9 8.6 9.3 9.5 9.6 9.7 9.5 10.3 10.0 8.9 
25 years and over “6 3.0 3,7 3.4 3.5 3.5 3.8 3.8 4.2 4.4 4.5 4.4 4.5 4.5 4.9 4.8 
2G5AG SAV GANS « caeesacannsecterarsne 3.1 3.8 3.5 3.6 3.7 3.9 3.9 4.4 4.6 47 47 46 47 5.0 5.0 
55 years ANd OVEL.......cecceceeeee 2.6 3.0 2.6 2.8 2.9 3.1 3.2 3.4 3.5 4.0 3.5 3.8 3.5 4.0 4.2 
Men, 16 years and OVET..........0000+ 3.9 4.8 4.5 47 4.7 5.1 5.0 5.5 5.9 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.9 6.1 5.9 
16 to 24 years........ rt 9.7 11.4 11.0 11.6 10.7 12.3 1.5 12.4 13.0 12.8 12.5 12.4 13.7 13.0 12.5 
16 to 19 years..... ee 14.0 15.9 15.4 15.8 15.6 17.4 16.0 17.2 17.7 17.2 16.3 16.8 18.5 18.1 18.6 
16 to 17 years.. aS 16.8 18.8 17.9 18.5 19.1 21.9 18.7 20.3 20.4 20.0 17.6 19.6 20.8 19.6 23.7 
SAO) OV CATS saccosscearamsvacceyos 12.2 14.1 13.9 14.2 13.4 15.0 14.5 15.1 16.2 15.6 15.1 15.4 16.7 17.2 15.6 
20 to 24 YOAIS.......ccceserseeeserees 7.3 8.9 8.7 9.3 8.1 9.5 9.1 9.8 10.5 10.5 10.6 10.2 11.1 10.3 9.4 
25 years and over.. Pe 2.8 3.6 3.3 3.4 3.6 3.8 3.7 4.2 4.5 4.5 4.5 4.4 4.5 4.8 4.8 
25 10.54 YearS.....-.c.nsesassssexse 2.9 3.7 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.9 3.8 4.3 4.6 4.5 4.7 4.5 47 4.9 4.9 
55 years and OVEL........::00000 2.7 3.3 2.9 3.0 3.1 3.3 3.3 3.7 41 4.2 3.8 41 3.6 4.3 4.5 
Women, 16 years and ovet............ 41 4.7 4.3 4.4 4.6 4.8 5.0 5.3 5.4 5.8 5.4 5:5 5:5 6.0 5.8 
WG'10'24 YOAIS -eccsscencesncscencesssuces 8.9 9.7 8.8 9.2 9.7 10.3 10.1 10.5 10.3 11.0 11.3 10.7 11.2 11.6 10.7 
16 to! 119 Years. scce+-ccsscsesssseneaces 12.1 13.4 12.1 13.0 14.0 14.1 13.6 13.6 13.7 15.1 15.8 14.3 14.3 15.4 15.2 
16 to 17 years.. “ct 14.0 15.3 13.8 14.4 18.8 15.4 14.3 14.5 14.5 17.6 16.4 13.6 15.3 19.2 17.4 
ASitO'19 YOANS. onc cerecccosneees 10.8 12.2 11.0 11.8 11.3 13.7 13.3 13.3 13.3 14.0 15.2 13.9 13.4 12.9 14.1 
ZOMOIZA GANS ce cectencccareeccessrses 7.0 1k) 7.0 7.0 7.3 8.2 8.1 8.7 8.3 8.7 8.7 8.7 9.4 9.6 8.3 
25 YEAS ANA OVET......:csseereeseeses 3.2 3.7 3.4 3.5 3.5 3.8 4.0 4.2 4.4 4.6 4.3 4.6 4.4 5.0 4.8 
2510154 YEAS: ccaccssessscerevcane 3.3 3.8 3.6 3.7 3.7 3.9 4.0 4.4 4.7 48 4.6 4.7 4.6 5.1 5.1 
55 years and over... 2.6 2.7 2.4 2.6 2.6 2.8 3.2 3.2 2.8 3.7 3.0 3.5 3.4 3.7 3.7 
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10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 


Apr. Mar. Apr. aiere Apr. Mar. Apr. 
ante 2001 | 2002? | 2002° | 2001 | 2002° | 2002° 

Ala Da aisessarescossccescerssscoexeeevsnccnsonentnerteas 5.0 6.0 5.6|| Missouri 4.6 §.2 5:2 
AlASK Gu acc cvesecssecetvactscevecesscveuevnstccasuernnacceose 6.3 6.3 G6) MOMTAMAseccecy se cersvecresevesttcasennesereec-rermeacies 4.6 4.6 4.6 
Arizona.. 4.2 5.9 5.7|| Nebraska ec 3.1 3.6 3.9 
Arkansas... aa 5.0 5.3 5.3]| Nevada.......... oa 4.8 5.8 5.5 
Californlasca cost: mamssstscivescsccaccaecconsarsess 5.0 6.5 GSH NEW HAMPSHINCser-ccnsuscsctvasernoversesseerecesgen 3.3 41 4.0 
Colorado miesenreenmseerccasectirest etme 3.2 5.6 BSGIINGWIIOTSCY. ce ereeteasceaecssneateerserneresereeecrcace 4.0 5.6 5.6 
COMNGCHCUTLS concert scntsonstsscusesrecceuee sees: 2.9 3.5 3.8]| New Mexico... A! 47 6.1 6.0 
DelaWarOiiccecscetscassvsssvs-tereseses-ccesrececuvessseras 3:5 3.8 4.2|| New York....... 4.5 5.9 6.1 
District of Columbia aa 6.2 6.7 6.4|| North Carolina... s Sel 6.6 6.9 
Florida essa sranceeccscssrenurceripeerscenreresssect 4.3 5.4 BSI NOnh | DakOtatnncccssstirersesnaesetrrrersccaniarst 3.0 3.1 3.6 
GOOF Glaiy..-cevacecscrecccoceccecvsr-cac- sseeeenerenes 3.8 4.6 AG OW Oiisckiseacicesssentoeorecseeoee caspases areco care) 41 5.8 5.8 
4.5 46 4.3|| Oklahoma... 3.4 4.2 4.4 

49 5:5 5.2|| Oregon.... 5.8 7.9 “5 

5.2 6.1 6.4|| Pennsylvania. a! 4.6 5.6 5.4 

3.9 4.9 Bel WiRNOGS Island eee tesesessesssssasscsnseerceacen ens 47 4.2 4.6 

lOWalssccxsstessiencstucssasacececoncctaraetansnsccestoven 3.3 3.4 3:6) SOUR AOI Ase. .-srecostretseccinbatseosy ou eaneerey 5.2 6.0 5.8 
Kansas 4.2 4.4 4.5|| South Dakota. < 3.2 3.2 3.4 
Kentucky... 5:2 5.3 G31] TONNESSCGsccrd chee cciesseupeesrastevinesndnearsom sans 4.3 HA 5.3 
Louisiana.. Fa 5.8 5.6 Bill VOXAS ia stescsseseatssostp resus peaaterrmmearcyeatane wens 4.5 5.8 6.2 
Maine: cis: cite-cneveciseresstgede ondaeswncpstevscscevat 3.9 4] AiO Wane tcescsceecerovmevecs gevveses cor Spas eemeeteenshres 4A 5.4 5.4 
Marylan: ccrccccccsscssesscumearssescacserenercors a1 3.9 5.3 SrA UMEGM OM teu eccsses ss sesseroccsoren so mcoseraeencee eens 3.4 3.9 3.9 
Massachusetts. sot 3.3 4.3 4.7|| Virginia x 3.0 4.2 4.6 
MiCKIQ AN cia. cencscsnsveerecsseeeenesescconzvecunseserd 4.9 6.0 NU WES etlale 1201 t Recasteennnccrans xccneenrosonponennaccon 6.0 6.8 7.2 
Min GSO tar crecrecncreceresass-eaucecorsvececcranammecersd 3.7 44 AB) | WESEVINGUN A i-cu---cctonceesesensetoncenceshoversessrenas 5.1 5.9 6.0 
Mississippi... 5.1 6.6 7.1|| Wisconsin... : 4.5 5.7 5.4 
Wyoming.... 3.9 3.9 4.4 


® = preliminary 


11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 


{In thousands] 
a aT (a a 
onus Apr. Mar. Apr. Mar. Apr. 


[2001 | 2002" | Apr. 2002 sine 2001 | 2902? | 2002 
ifs 


GNELSELE Fareciccottcocco aaa’ 1,919.2 1,899.9 AR BOOT MISSOUNIN sresccrceateoreeceeaseesereeceoes in reat AVAGO 2,691.1 2,693.1 


Alaskaversccaicssiveeccvessevin ees 288.3 291.7 290.6 || Montana... 392.3 393.2 394.5 
ANIZONA.cccecescccccvsssscssessstecanecoayeacsl| (232738 2,243.4 2,243.4 || Nebraska... aoe 908.8 911.8 911.0 
Arkansas... 1,160.0 S527, 1,152.8 || Nevada............ 1,056.2 1,066.3 1,068.6 
California............. 14,720.7 14,672.0 14,667.7 || New Hampshire 628.1 626.5 627.4 
COlOr AO sei vsseetsteancvacectecsccsses stances: 2,241.4 2,190.1 2,195.6 || New Jersey........e.sssccersscssessesssese 4,026.8 4,014.6 4,010.7 
GCOnNECHCU Acccorenssrcevstserces ects 1,685.8 1,673.3 1,673.6 || New Mexico..........cccceeee | 756.6 763.0 760.9 
DG@laWaNOsciiacisvurscssvertsassecuers coves 421.5 416.6 414.6 || New York... ceessseeseescesees .| 8,645.6 8,541.3 8,534.5 
District of Columbia ‘ 649.5 649.2 651.6 || North Carolina. 3,897.9 3,882.3 3,877.2 
FlOND aes ccceserssvevavecssescvecdecsnasconsccss 7,200.4 7,178.8 7,191.6 || North Dakota... 331.0 330.5 329.6 
3,987.9 3,867.7 38801291 OhlOsieteceesarcetearecssisvevsssaccmscesd) |» OOO NS 5,534.9 5,520.9 

555.9 549.0 S448) ll OKANOM As ccttcscecsacecsesusescrareverass 1,510.7 1,518.6 1,520.6 

569.9 568.3 569;8) || (OneGOM cc secceccectuscseascasessastersnera ce 1,605.9 ljoros?, 1,576.6 

6,032.4 5,922.3 5,916.3 || Pennsylvania... 5,713.8 5,650.8 5,645.1 

2,947.3 2,910.5 2,902.67} ROU ISIANG:.;.2cscencenecerocsvecncese ss 479.7 480.3 483.3 

lOWAissececsdspospaduatsrscsaceseseus Seba sbsan cd 1,472.1 1,461.3 1,461.4 || South Carolina... ecco 1,834.4 nota 1,828.6 
Kansas.. ante 1,352.8 1,362.1 15958511) :SOUthIDAKOtAN cr cvcscesecersseccccesaces 379.2 375.4 378.1 
KENTUCKY. :-ccesstvescenees vee 1,815.8 1,823.0 1,823.6 |\|| TENNESSCEL:.. 52: sseve.sasersvcsseveyessse ee 2,715.4 Per fi Wee 2,707.5 
LOUISIANA sc cececcssexs-csoseccutedevessavssenct 1,928.0 1,923.3 1,930.4 || Texas.... 9,550.5 9,455.7 9,458.7 
Maines scam w.aecenccane 608.8 609.0 GOOG iW tahirrncee ocr t tenance eceeseteeecs 1,083.6 1,072.4 1,069.2 
Maryland sictectcsccacsessascotieeenenensss 2,464.0 2,456.5 2,454.2 Nl VermOnticnciccs..cteescocucascoteenereawl 299.5 296.1 295.6 
Massachusetts. ed 3,350.6 3,395.6 S299 2 II Virginiavenr.cacusceterreee neers 3,537.0 3,497.4 3,494.8 
MICHIGAN et eywidivisssce-- ecinossccde estes 4,602.7 4,562.6 4,554.4 || Washington..........ccscscsssecseesees 1,714.2 2,651.6 2,648.3 
MinM@SOtA se: sescdccicsssccosssseacsasssseses 2,689.8 2,659.9 2,655.7 || West Virginia... 737.6 736.7 734.2 
MISSISSIPPI ecscrccsiceassravavrcorven can? 1,134.4 1,133.1 Apis HAWISCONMSInacrstecacees testes tee steer seeeee 2,834.0 2,816.6 2,821.8 
WYOMING secsececccesbenenersscesecnnenentet 244.4 248.9 247.2 


a IEE | | aS 
P = preliminary. 


NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the data base. 
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12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{In thousands] 


NOS EE 


Industry Annual average 2001 2002 
2000 | 2001 May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. | Apr.’ | May? 
131,739 | 131,922 | 132,229 | 132,108 | 132,045 | 131,966 | 131,819 | 131,414 | 131,087 | 130,890 130,871 | 130,706 | 130,701 | 130,680 | 130,702 
141,079 | 110,989 | 111,375 | 111,204 | 111,074 | 110,968 | 110,776 | 110,349 | 109,987 | 109,768 | 109,734 | 109,544 | 109,505 | 109,495 | 109,496 
25,709 | 24,944 | 25,147} 25,012] 24,907| 24,776 | 24,675] 24,511| 24,353) 24,261] 24,130] 24,041| 23,975] 23,905] 23,870 
age “| 543 | 565 566 567 570 571 571 566 566 565 568 564 560 564 558 
Metall miming cccescacacecaitncsscscsences 41 36 37 35 35 35 35 34 34 33 33 32 32 32 32 
Oil and gas extraction................ | Sit | 338 340 341 342 343 343 340 340 339 342 339 336 339 334 
Nonmetallic minerals, 
GXGOPETUGIS C5 cecenwdecnes wtxcaes Wa) na Wi} | 111 111 112 111 111 110 110 111 111 111 111 112 Wie 
CONStFUCTION .csscscesesesnssarennacarcens | 6,698 6,685 6,714 6,697 6,680 6,679 6,674 6,643 6,629 6,634 6,615 6,597 6,593 6,541 6,541 
General building contractors.....; 1,528) 1,462] 1,465 1,462 1,457 1,461 1,462 1,456 1,454 1,459 1,459 1,458 1,462 1,452 1,454 
Heavy construction, except | 
building | 901 922 921 921 925 925 924 922 925 924 919 914 908 901 908 
Special trades contractors......... 4,269 | 4,300) 4,328 4,314 4,298 4,293 4,288 4,265 4,250 4,251 4,237 4,225 4,223 4,188 4,179 
Manufacturing........csecseeceseeeees 18,469 | 17,695 | 17,867] 17,748] 17,657| 17,526| 17,430] 17,302] 17,158] 17,062] 16,947] 16,880] 16,822] 16,800| 16,758 
Production workers 11,933 | 12,065} 11,971 11,901 VW 797 | 11,7190) 1146209) 11513) 11,437) 11,3625) 113305)) 1152645)" 12500)" 11,245 
Durable goods “| | 10,636 | 10,769) 10,684] 10,606} 10,516 | 10,445] 10,343] 10,237] 10,166} 10,070} 10,023 9,976 9,976 9,963 
Production workers | 7,591 7,126 7,230 7,162 7,101 6,026 6,971 6,889 6,809 6,753 6,690 6,653 6,625 6,620 6,619 
Lumber and wood products.....| 832 786 788 788 786 783 784 ae 772 770 771 771 769 767 770 
Furniture and fixtures..............J | 558 | 519 529 524 519 513 507 500 495 494 492 491 491 497 494 
Stone, clay, and glass 
PrOGRIGES Sasi jeesese.cctsteaasaasesaead | 579 | 571 574 572 569 568 566 564 561 558 555 551 550 551 549 
Primary metal industries.. .| 698 | 656 666 660 665 649 643 637 625 617 607 601 596 598 597 
Fabricated metal products....... | oor 1,483 1,493 1,482 1,478 1,471 1,465 1,455 1,438 1,437 1,427 1,425 1,422 1,425 1,428 
Industrial machinery and | 
EQUIPMEN..........eeeeseeeeeeseeeee | 2,120] 2,010 2,049 2,025 2,003 1,976 1,957 1,935 1,909 1,887 1,868 1,855 1,846 1,842 1,826 
Computer and office 
OQUIPMONE.ceececssccscetsssscesccend 361 | 343 353 347 341 336 331 328 325 322 317 315 315 313 308 
Electronic and other electrical | 
O@CEUPIMG RE. 5. oeccrercceecacesencasvod 1,719 1,631 1,672 1642° 1,611 1,586 1,565 1,542 1,520 1,499 1,478 1,459 1,445 1,443 1,437 
Electronic components and | 
ACOSSSONOS ore scccenescsessesteece i 682 661 684 667 652 635 628 616 605 595 582 571 566 566 567 
Transportation equipmenrt....... | 1,849} 1,760 1,771 1,765 1,763 1,760 1,750 1,729 1,720 1,709 1,680 1,682 1,674 1,671 1,675 
Motor vehicles and | 
equipment 1,013 | 947 952 948 950 945 937 921 921 920 902 913 915 912 914 
Aircraft and parts.... 465 461 464 464 464 463 463 458 452 449 437 427 419 416 416 
Instruments and related 
PYOGUGIS 039.56 ses-ss-+-00 852 830 845 844 842 837 832 829 825 822 818 816 813 811 807 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
industries 394 | 380 382 382 380 373 376 375 372 373 374 372 370 371 372 
Nondurable goods. 7,331] 7,059 7,098 7,064 7,051 5,010 6,985 6,959 6,921 6,896 6,877 6,857 6,846 6,824 6,808 
Production workers.. 5,038 4,808 4,835 4,809 4,800 4,771 4,748 4,731 4,704 4,684 4,672 4,652 4,639 4,630 4,626 
Food and kindred products. 1,684 1,691 1,691 1,691 1,689 1,685 1,690 1,690 1,690 1,685 1,686 1,686 1,685 1,689 1,687 
Tobacco products : 34 34 34 34 34 35 34 34 34 34 34 33 34 33 34 
Textile mill products. 528 478 485 478 475 469 464 459 451 448 444 441 440 436 434 
Apparel and other textile | | 
PROGECKS iss arrversterinrers ov eeavas ten 633 566 575 566 566 555 551 546 537 537 536 531 527 523 §20 
Paper and allied products........ 657 834 636 635 632 630 628 627 626 624 622 621 620 615 612 
Printing and publishing.........-.. | 1,547 | 1,490 1,503 1,494 1,487 1,480 1,471 1,463 1,453 1,444 1,437 1,428 1,419 1,413 1,407 
Chemicals and allied products. 1,038 1,022 1,022 1,021 1,024 1,022 1,019 1,018 1,015 1,012 1,008 1,011 1,010 1,008 1,006 
Petroleum and coal products...| 127 126 125 126 126 126 126 127 127 126 126 126 126 125 125 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
Plastics products... 1,011 958 964 959 959 950 945 939 932 930 928 924 929 927 928 
Leather and leather products... 71 60 61 60 59 58 57 56 56 56 56 56 56 55 55 
SERVICE-PRODUCING..........00000 106,050 | 106,978 | 107,082 | 107,096 | 107,138 | 107,190 | 107,144 | 106,903 | 106,734 | 106,629 | 106,741 | 106,665 | 106,726 | 106,775 | 106,832 
Transportation and public 
MUGS zzascyssuanesconssnssesaensssssanar 7,019 7,065 7,131 7,121 7,110 7,088 7,044 6,974 6,907 6,856 6,850 6,837 6,814 6,799 6,793 
Transportation 4,529 4,497 4,546 4,540 4,535 4,522 4,487 4,427 4,367 4,332 4,343 4,341 4,330 4,330 4,328 
Railroad transportation.... 236 234 235 234 233 233 232 232 232 233 235 234 233 230 228 
Local and interurban 
passenger tranSit........2.00. 476 480 480 477 484 480 477 478 480 481 481 479 478 476 475 
Trucking and warehousing......| 1,856 1,848 1,856 1,855 1,850 1,845 1,841 1,831 1,831 1,827 1,824 1,826 1,819 1,830 1,827 
Water transportation............0- 196 192 192 195 196 194 192 193 189 188 188 187 186 190 193 
Transportation by air 1,281 1,266 1,295 1,291 1,288 1,291 1,268 1,236 1,187 1,159 1,171 iteitteal A iee. 1,162 1,165 
Pipelines, except natural gas... 14 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 
Transportation services.......... 471 462 473 473 469 463 462 442 433 429 429 429 427 427 425 
Communications and public 
itil ESiveerececsees cence 2,570 2,585 2,581 2,575 2,566 2,557 2,547 2,540 2,524 2,507 2,496 2,484 2,469 2,465 
Communications.... 1,716 1,732 1,726 1,721 1,714 1,706 1,696 1,689 1,679 1,660 1,652 1,643 1,628 1,626 
Electric, gas, and sanitary 
services 851 852 853 855 854 852 851 851 851 845 847 844 841 841 839 
Wholesale trade. = 7,024 6,776 6,794 6,781 6,773 6,762 6,747 6,728 6,693 6,702 6,702 6,689 6,681 6,678 6,681 
Retail t1FAdC..........c-scsccecssrnsssuescese 23,307 | 23,522) 23,566] 23,581] 23,577] 23,553] 23,509] 23,470} 23,449] 23,318 | 23,396) 23,331 | 23,332 | 23,345 | 23,327 
Building materials and garden 
SUP DN OS rere eens sc eyveescereeece 1,016 1,044 1,041 1,054 1,047 1,049 1,051 1,052 1,049 1,050 1,049 1,048 1,053 1,061 1,068 
General merchandise stores....., 2,837 2,897 2,916 2,917 2,911 2,901 2,902 2,888 2,877 2,853 2,856 2,892 2,901 2,915 2,897 
Department storeS........--:0 2,491 | 2,559 2,577 2,579 2,574 2,566 2,567 2,552 2,540 2,520 2,520 2,550 2,560 2,675 2,560 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


edetcs Annual average 2001 | - 2002 
ndustry 
2000 2001 May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr.’ | May? 

FOOd!StOPES:=.-cerectcenaceccvenssestnseee 3,521 3,541 3,453 3,448 3,439 3,432 3,438 3,442 3,448 3,430 3,421 3,402 3,392 3,392 3,397 
Automotive dealers and 

SEFVICE StatiONS.......c cess 2,412 2,425 2,421 2,425 2,426 2,438 2,434 2,426 2,434 2,438 2,436 2,430 2,426 2,429 2,434 

New and used car dealers 1,114 1,121 1,118 1,120 1,119 1,123 1,123 1,123 1,126 1,131 1,133 1,134 1,131 1,129 1,133 
Apparel and accessory stores... 1,193 1,189 1,199 1,195 1,191 1,196 1,188 aA as 1,173 1,163 1,187 1,172 1,175 1,170 1,169 
Furniture and home furnishings 

SUGIREN: arr ennnireetesticsoayece force 1,134 1,141 1,135 1,135 1,131 1,137 1,141 1,136 1,156 1,156 1,138 1,143 1,143 1,141 1,146 
Eating and drinking places........, 8,114 8,256 8270 8,277 8,304 8,272 8,234 8,239 8,224 8,190 8,238 8,161 8,154 8,152 8,130 
Miscellaneous retail 

establishments.............--.2+ 3,080 317 Slit 3,130 3,128 3,128 3,121 3,110 3,086 3,038 3,069 3,083 3,088 3,085 3,086 


Finance, insurance, and 


real estate 7,560 rprare’: 7,719 7,719 7,718 7,728 7,739 7,743 7,751 7,748 7,748 7,745 7,740 7,743 7,732 
Finance ; 3,710 3,800 3,807 3,812 3,803 3,809 3,813 3,812 3,821 3,818 3,819 3,812 3,809 3,813 3,813 
Depository institutions.............J 2,029 2,053 2,052 2,059 2,056 2,059 2,061 2,061 2,068 2,070 2,070 2,072 2,074 2,075 2,075 
Commercial banks 1,430 1,434 1,433 1,437 1,434 1,435 1,437 1,439 1,442 1,444 1,450 1,446 1,447 1,446 1,446 
Savings institutions... = 253 256 255 256 255 256 258 Zor 260 261 262 263 264 264 264 
Nondepository institutions.......| 681 720 713 720 724 728 733 740 747 752 155 754 753 756 756 
Security and commodity 
KOK ONS cccensitssmcecessasescxeenseusonacr 748 769 785 wag 765 763 758 750 745 734 729 726 722 723 723 
Holding and other investment 
offices 251 257 257 256 258 259 261 261 261 262 259 260 260 259 261 
Insurance 2,346 2,369 2,367 2,369 2,369 2,371 2,375 2,379 2,377 2,372 2,372 2,376 2,375 2,374 2,369 


Insurance carriers.... 
Insurance agents, brokers, 


1,589 1,595 1,596 1,596 1,597 1,599 1,598 1,600 1,597 1,594 1,594 1,593 1,591 1,989 1,583 


and service 757 773 771 773 772 772 777 779 780 778 778 783 784 785 786 
Real estate eek 1,504 1,544 1,545 1,538 1,546 1,548 1,551 1,552 1,553 1,558 1,557 1,557 1,556 1,556 1,550 
Services)... cements | 40,460 | 40,970) 41,018] 40,990} 40,989} 41,061} 41,062} 40,923] 40,834! 40,883 10,908 | 40,901] 40,963 | 41,025] 41,093 
Agricultural services 832 849 848 850 852 854 857 859 860 865 865 868 872 857 856 


Hotels and other lodging places. 1,914 1,870 1,889 1,876 1,874 1,866 1,852 1,814 1,810 1,805 1,811 1,811 1,811 1,796 1,789 
Personal services Zo 1,269 1,267 1,271 1,272 1.273) 1,274 1,272 1,266 1,284 1,290 1,282 1,289 1,286 1,279 
Business services... 9,858 9,572 9,646 9,590 9,528 9,537 9,522 9,393 9,277 9,265 9,231 9,207 9,237 9,312 9,330 
Services to buildings... 994 1,016 1,021 1,020 1,016 1,018 1,020 1,022 1,025 1,025 1,022 1,018 121 1,027 1,023 
Personnel supply services....... 3,887 3,446 3,519 3,457 3,400 3,412 3,383 3,249 3,126 3,107 3,080 3,070 3,107 CRTs) 3,198 
Help supply services. 3,487 3,084 3,146 3,092 3,041 3,050 3,029 2,906 2,799 2,782 2,761 2,758 2,795 2,857 2,888 
Computer and data 


processing serviceS............... 2,095 2,225 2,232 2,23r 2,287 2,230 2,233 2,232 2,221 2,219 2,213 2,208 2,198 2,190 2,190 
Auto repair services 

AA PAIKING paces se tsndcs ass -eedteweenes 1,248 1267 1,262 1,259 1,265 1,262 1,261 1,253 1,259 1,259 1,262 1,262 1,260 1,261 1,262 
Miscellaneous repair services...| 366 374 374 373 372 374 375 375 375 376 376 379 377 377 375 
Motion pictures......... scene 594 583 578 588 585 583 580 575 577 574 581 574 ore 574 578 
Amusement and recreation 

SONOS a rocncotamnaieacdeaincs, 1,728 1,721 1,747 1,724 1,722 1,714 1,700 1,702 1,685 1,680 1,699 1,649 1,635 1,611 1,621 
Health Services.........:ccceceeseeeee 10,197 | 10,381 10,333 | 10,365} 10,393] 10,424} 10,452] 10,476] 10,502) 10,530 10,551 10,575 | 10,602) 10,611 10,626 


1,924 2,002 1,995 2,003 2,006 2,012 2,016 3,018 2,025 2,029 2,033 3,041 2,046 2,044 2,050 
Nursing and personal care 
facilities.... 


1,795 1,847 1,837 1,845 1,848 1,852 1,858 1,862 1,866 1,871 1,876 1,875 1,879 1,883 1,886 


Hospitals.... 3,990 4,096 4,072 4,087 4,101 4,117 4,129 4,141 4,153 4,164 4,174 4,184 4,193 4,199 4,207 

Home health care services...... 643 636 633 635 634 637 639 639 640 641 643 642 643 643 644 
Legal services.............-. a O10) 1,037 1,036 1,035 1,038 1,041 1,046 1,047 1,049 1,051 1,053 1,054 1,056 1,059 1,066 
Educational services.. 2,325 2,433 2,450 2,434 2,439 2,449 2,452 2,454 2,458 2,463 2,473 2,485 2,489 2,501 2,518 
Social services........... 2,903 307 3,036 3,054 3,076 3,094 3,097 3,110 3,121 3,135 3,149 3,155 3,162 3,167 3,164 

Child day care services a 712 716 113 719 723 727 722 721 721 723 723 722 723 925 722 

Residential Care... 806 864 857 863 868 873 878 884 888 891 896 899 902 903 901 
Museums and botanical and 

zoological gardens................, 106 110 110 111 111 Neti 111 110 109 110 110 109 109 109 108 


Membership organizations 


2,475 2,468 2,466 2,471 2,464 2,473 2,479 2,474 2,473 2,473 2,471 2,471 2,470 2,477 2,480 
Engineering and management 


GOWICOS cere rotrancccsnnse nee 3,419 3,593 3,582 3,595 3,604 3,612 3,610 3,616 3,620 3,621 3,624 3,629 3,631 3,636 3,649 
Engineering and architectural 
SORVIGO Scrcaecccunesninercassdeensncatiel 1,017 1,053 1,054 1,056 1,057 1,058 1,057 1,056 1,051 1,048 1,047 1,044 1,044 1,041 1,042 
Management and public 
relations. 1,090 1,166 1,160 1,165 1,166 Aetical 1,175 1,178 1,182 1,184 1,192 1,193 1,191 1,202 1,209 
Government 20,681 | 20,933 | 20,854 | 20,904 | 20,971 | 20,998) 21,043 | 21,065] 21,100} 21,122] 21,137] 21,162] 21,196] 21 185 | 21,206 
FRAGT ENS va ttceasntcneceastreinns 200 2,616 2,612 2,617 2,622 2,624 2,622 2,622 2,622 2,616 2,615 2,609 2,608 2,611 2,600 
Federal, except Postal 
SBITWMOO cox. eeretterennconusnremenet 1,917 1,767 1,755 1,769 1,770 1,771 1,774 1,778 1,776 1,776 1,776 UELE 1,782 1,784 1,777 


Education & 


4,785 4,885 4,866 4,884 4,912 4,910 4,938 4,925 4,925 4,932 4,935 4,937 4,940 4,942 4,945 


by me a2 2,096 2,081 2,096 2,120 2,116 2,140 2,118 2,121 2,124 2127 2,130 2,133 2,135 2,141 

Other State government.......... 2,753 2,789 2,785 2,788 2,792 2,794 2,798 2,807 2,804 2,808 2,808 2,807 2,807 2,807 2,804 
OGRA sare eens were se eaaor 13,119) 13,432 | 13,376 | 13,376} 13,403] 13,437] 13,464] 13,483] 13,518| 13,559] 13,575 13,593 | 13,617 13,645 13,661 
Education -| 7,440 7,646 7,607 7,621 7,644 7,668 7,679 7,693 7,710 7,723 7,732 7,746 7,767 7,754 7.770 


Other local governmen 


5,679 5,786 5,769 5,782 5,793 5,796 5,804 
' Includes other industries not shown separately. 


5,825 5,849 5,852 5,861 5,871 5,878 5,879 5,891 


P = preliminary. 
NoTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 


data seasonally adjusted 


Industry |Annual average 2001 2002 
a 2000 2001 | May | June/| July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr.?| May? 
PRIVATE SEGTOR(N. vacs-ccetecccneesss-ea. 34.5 34.2 34.2 34.2 34.2 34.1 34.1 34.0 34.1 34.1 34.1 34.2 34.2 34.2 34.2 
GOODS-PRODUCING.................cecseeeeeed 41.0 | 40.4 40.5 40.4) 404] 40.3 40.3 40.1 40.2 40.2 40.3 40.4| 40.5 40.4| 40.3 
IMINGINGIES. wc arctnaoecexaccstcassteanteccreatcactaqaced 43.1 | 43.5 43.8 43.5 43.4| 43.5 43.6 | 43.0 43.5 43.8 43.0 43.4 43.3 42.4) 43.0 
MANUFACTURING.............ceceeeeeceecnnees 41.6 40.7 40.8 40.7 40.8 40.7 40.6 40.5 40.4} 40.8 40.6 40.7 41.0 40.9) 40.9 
QVETUIMG FOULS oc cecssccacctsenassssasscsterecsne 4.6 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.9 4.0 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.9 4] 4.2 4.2 
Durable QOodS..: 5. <.s<nsiccasesscscasoucsntaned 42.1 41.0 414 41.0 414 41.0 40.9 40.7 40.6 40.9 41.0 4141 41.3 41.4} 41.3 
Overtime hours... 47 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.8 SEL 3.7 3.8 3.9 3.9 4] 44 44 
Lumber and wood products.. 41.0 40.6 40.6 40.5 40.9 40.8 41.2 30.7 | 40.7 41.0 40.5 40.9 411 40.8 40.8 
Furniture and fixtures............... oc 40.0 39.0 38.7 38.5 39.7 39.7 39.1 38.6 38.8 39.2 40.1 40.3 40.6 40.8 40.4 
Stone, clay, and glass products.......... 43.1 43.6 43.8 43.9 43.8 43.7 43.9 43.6 43.6 43.4 43.8 44.1 43.6 43.8 43.4 
Primary metal industries..................... | 44.9 | 43.6 43.5 43.7 43.8 43.6 43.7 43.4| 43.0 43.7 43.6 43.8 44.4) 443 44.1 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
PROGUGES ccc a snasnectecssavtivaneceneeccearneed 46.0 44.6 44.5 44.8 44.6 44.6 45.3 44.5 43.9 44.4 44.5 44.8 45.5 | 45.1 45.6 
Fabricated metal products............... | 42.6 | 41.4 41.5 41.3 41.5 41.4 41.2 44.1 41.0 41.3 41.3 41.6 41.7 41.6 41.9 
Industrial machinery and equipment...| 42.2 40.6 40.8 40.5 40.6 40.3 40.3 40.2 39.9 40.1 40.1 40.1 40.5 40.6 40.7 
Electronic and other electrical 
QORIIDINFGTALacs scone csacccsacectbcwscecce 41.1 39.4 39.2 39.3 39.1 39.1 39.1 39.0 39.0 39.4 | 38.7 38.9 39.4 39.5 39.4 
Transportation equipment........ 43.4 41.9 42.3 42.0 42.1 42.2 41.5 41.5 416) 41.9 42.7 42.3 42.4| 42.6 42.3 
Motor vehicles and equipment. 44.4 42.7 43.2 42.9 42.9 43.6 42.4) 42.4) 42.5 43.2 44.3 43.7 43.9 44.4 44.2 
Instruments and related products... 41.3 40.9 41.0 40.9 40.8 40.6 414 40.7 40.6 40.6 40.5 40.4 40.6 40.4 40.4 
Miscellaneous manufacturing............. 39.0 37.9 37.9 38.3 38.2 38.1 37.7 37.3 37.4 38.0 38.2 38.4 38.8 38.8 38.8 
Nondurable goods............-..ssscsssesseees 40.8 40.3 40.3 40.3 40.3 40.2 40.2 40.1 40.1 40.1 40.0 40.2 40.4| 40.3 40.4 
OVERTIME ROUINS ooeecesssucrccceacceccneseceun 4.4 4.0 3.9 4.0 4.0 44 441 4.0 3.9 3.9 4.0 3.9 4.2 4.3 43 
Food and kindred products................. 41.7 444 414 444 40.9 41.1 41.0 41.2 41.0 40.9 41.0 41.0 41.4 41.2 41.2 
Textile mill products cad 41.2 39.9 40.2 40.1 39.7 39.8 39.8 39.4 39.3 40.0 40.2 40.9 41.4) 41.5 41.4 
Apparel and other textile products...... 37.8 37.3 37.7 37.4 374) 37.1 36.9 36.6 36.9 36.9 36.7 36.7 37.4 37.1 37.0 
Paper and allied products................... 42.5 41.6 41.6 41.7 41.8 41.3 41.7 41.4 41.3 41.3 414 41.5 41.5 41.6 41.9 
Printing and publishing................:0-++4 | 38.3 38.1 38.1 38.0 38.3 38.0 38.0 37.9 37.8 37.8 37.3 37.4 37.5 37.2 37.5 
Chemicals and allied products............ 42.5 42.3 42.4 42.2 42.5 42.2 42.1 42.0 41.9 41.9 41.9 41.9 42.0 41.8 42.3 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
PIASHES PIOGUCtS ..iecacs-d:nasscacencsasiaress 41.4 40.7 40.6 40.7 40.7} 40.6 40.8 40.5| 40.7| 40.8 40.5 | 40.9 41.1 41.6 41.2 
Leather and leather products.............. | 37.5 36.3 36.1 36.3 36.0 36.3 36.4 36.2 36.6 36.9 37.0 37.2 37.3 37.5 36.7 
SERVICE-PRODUCING..............0200c00e0 32.8 82:7 32.7 32.7 32.7 32.7 82.7 32.6 32.6 32.7 32.7 32.7 32.8 32.7 32.8 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBEIC UTILITIES nu..cn 5c. sue ssessesced 38.6 38.2 38.2 38.2 38.1 38.1 37.9 38.0 38.9 38.2 38.1 38.2 38.2 38.3 38.4 
WHOLESALE TRADE............c0esseeeseeeee] 38.5 38.2 38.3 38.2 38.2 38.3 38.3 38.0 38.2 38.3 38.2 38.3 38.4} 38.3 38.3 
[gS 78 0] ES eer 28.9 28.9 28.8 28.8| 28.8] 28.8 28.8 28.8 28.8 | 28.9 28.9 | 29.0 29.1 29.0 29.1 


p 


= preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data” for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 
seasonally adjusted 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—__ ee ._—C nn ss s=anr-eor_r_'— rc —O —— 
Annual average 2001 2002 
Industry p Pp 
2000 | 2001 | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr.® | May 
=) iI a i i 

PRIVATE SECTOR (in current dollars)..| $13.75 | $14.32 |$14.24 | $14.29 | $14.33 | $14.38 | $14.43 | $14.46 | $14.52 | $14.56 | $14.59 | $14.62 | $14.65 | $14.68 | $14.70 

Goods-producing............-...sccssssessss) 15.40| 15.92] 15.85 | 15.89) 15.92] 15.99] 16.02] 16.05) 16.11] 16.18) 16.24] 16.28} 16.29) 16.32] 16.35 

MINIT GLoscn-ose-asdStccsersncdactevsssccsscsucctuesense 17.24] 17.56] 17.49 | 17.62] 17.63] 17.62] 17.62] 17,70] 17.68] 17.51 | 17.69] 17.66} 17.72] 17.63| 17.87 

Gonistrlletioninereescse cence steer 17.88 | 18.34] 18.23} 18.30] 18.29] 18.37] 18.39] 1840] 18.47] 18:60] 1865) 1868/ 18.74) 1883 | 18.77 

METIUTES UiTale bececrs succes emcee 14.38| 14.83] 14.78 | 14.81] 14.86] 14.91] 14.95] 14.99] 15.03} 15.08] 15.13) 15.17] 15.19] 15.19) 15.27 

Excluding OVvertiMe........essecssesseereeenes 13.62] 14.15| 14.09 | 14.13] 14.19] 14.22] 14.28] 14.31] 14.36] 14.39] 14.42) 1446/| 1445) 14.43] 14.53 

Service-Producing.........ceeeeeceeceseees 13.24] 13.85] 13.76 | 13.82] 13.86] 13.91] 13.97] 14.00} 14.06] 14.10] 14.11] 14.14] 14.18] 14.21 | 14.24 

Transportation and public utilities.......! 16.22 | 16.79] 16.71 | 16.77] 16.81] 16.81 | 16.87] 16.96] 17.03] 17.09] 17.13] 17.16] 17.26] 17.26) 17.31 

Wholesale trade. .| 15.20] 15.86] 15.75 | 15.89] 15.87] 15.88] 15.99] 15.97] 15.98] 16.07] 16.10) 16.19] 16.23] 16.11 | 16.12 

Retallittade:s..2.-cee renee eereel 9.46 9.77| 9.69] 9.75] 9.77} 9.79] 9.81 9.84} 9.90} 9.89] 9.90 9.92 9.95 9.97 9.99 

Finance, insurance, and real estate...) 15.07] 15.80] 15.71 | 15.78] 15.85] 15.88] 15.93] 15.97] 16.00} 16.00] 16.06| 16.08; 16.14) 16.18} 16.17 

SOMNVICES yee tessa eiene vee 13.91 14.67 | 14.56 | 14.61 | 14.68] 14.76 | 14.83] 14.88 | 14.94] 14.98] 15.01) 15.04) 15.08/ 15.13] 15.16 
PRIVATE SECTOR (in constant (1982) 

OM ANS) Spcssescovcavsctesstecscsysesstrsaseseuseteavertes 7.86 8.00} 7.93} 7.94] 7.99| 802] 8.01} 806] 810) 814] 814 8.14 8.13 8.10 8.12 


P = preliminary. Dash indicates data not available. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Annual average 2001 2002 
Industry r 
[ 2000 2001 | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr.” | May? 
PRIMATE SECTOR fos sans <cenccecuce one-tescers $13.76 | $14.32 | $14.21 | $14.20 | $14.26 | $14.26 | $14.50 | $14.49 | $14.54 | $14.62 | $14.65 | $14.67 | $14.67 | $14.69 | $14.67 
IARINIIN Goo recewecsasnpacnatoeccanacksaseeareicessacry 17.22 17.56 | 17.42] 17.53] 17.61 | 17.47] 17.61 | 17.72] 17.61] 17.58] 17.89] 17.76} 17.73] 17.70] 17.74 
CONSTRUCTION so niss ccc cncsesersteccsnacnceses 17.88 18.34 | 18.18) 18.22} 18.33] 18.44] 18.51 | 18.57] 18.54) 1869] 18.56] 18.62| 1866] 18.70] 18.67 
MANUFACTURING. .............0eeeceeceecee ea! 14.37 14.83 | 14.75 | 14.79 | 14.84] 14.89] 15.01 | 14.97] 15.07 |) 15.17} 15.15] 15.16] 15.16} 15.20] 15.23 
Durable Goods... coo. <scosceuseacszresncs 14.82 15.28 | 15.19 | 15.24} 15.26) 15.38 | 15.49) 15.46} 15.55] 15.66] 15.61] 15.63) 15.63] 15.66] 15.68 
Lumber and wood products..........0.) 11.94 12:26 |) 12:16 || 12:19) 12:82) 12.37 | 12:44) 12:37) 12.40)| 12.42) 12:38), 12:39))| 12:35.) 12:33)! 12:43 
Furniture and fixtures a 11.74 12.24 12.13) 12.19 | 12:27 | 12:33) 12:39'| 121429) 12:45°) 12:56)) 12:61) | 12599 12°57 | 12.54 | 12:59 
Stone, clay, and glass products.......... 14.53 15.00) ] 15:04 | 15.11)\| 15:10) 15.463) 15:21), 15:09") 15.137) 15:10) || A525 AG t7a)) 155125 ot Sido) 15:43 
Primary metal industries... | 16.44 165925)" 16:785) 165935) 17207 9 17202) 7238) AZZO8R AZ-245 5 A719) ota Solio Sy diz. 20s et cole eso 
Blast furnaces and basic steel ; | 
DEQ GS seca csnedacensne-tari panaieeneanseneeee: | 19.82 20.41 | 20.26 | 20.39 20.48) 20.62} 20.90} 20.52| 20.66] 20.53] 20.53] 20.63] 20.66) 20.69] 20.81 
Fabricated metal products............... 13.87 14.25 | 14.22 | 14.25 | 14.26) 14.34] 1442 | 1433) 1442| 14.56] 14.57] 14.51 | 14.60, 14.66] 14.64 
Industrial machinery and equipment...| 15.55 15.89 | 15.76 | 15.79] 15.88) 15.93) 16.01] 16.07) 16.16] 16.23] 16.31 | 16.33] 16.31 | 16.30] 16.35 
Electronic and other electrical | 
EN IRC Eee ere ccnenccceste ane aueacxconseni® 13.79 14.51 | 14.36 | 14.49] 14.56 | 14.70] 14.82 | 14.78] 14.88] 14.97] 1486] 14.90} 14.93 14.87] 14.91 
Transportation equipment. = 18.46 19.06 | 18.88} 18.96) 18.85] 19.13] 19.36 | 19.41] 19.54] 19.71] 19.57} 19.69] 19.65] 19.68] 19.65 
Motor vehicles and equipment.......... | 18.80 19.40 | 19.23} 19.31] 19.09} 19.43] 19.73) 19.83 | 19.96 | 20.19] 19.99} 20.05] 20.09) 20.22 |) 20.17 
Instruments and related products......./ 14.41 14.81 | 14.67 | 14.74] 14.91 | 14.93] 15.00) 14.97] 14.98] 15.09} 15.09] 15.10) 15.12} 15.11 | 15.11 
Miscellaneous manufacturing.............4 11.63 12.16 | 12.11 | 12.07} 12.12) 12.28} 12.38) 12.24) 12.35 | 12.39] 12.46] 12.42) 12.39) 12.36 | 12.37 
Nondurable goods.............:cscesseeeseee | 13.68 14.16 | 14.06} 14.11 14.21 14.16 | 14.30) 14.26 | 14.36] 14.45] 14.47] 14.47| 14.46] 14.53] 14.55 
Food and kindred products.. 12.51 12.89 | 12.85] 12.89) 12.95 | 12.89] 12.97) 12.89} 13.10] 13.17] 13.14] 13.08} 13.10) 13.18) 13.25 
Tobacco products............. 21.34 21.50 | 22.39 | 22.59) 22.97} 20.97 20.71 | 20.71) 21.46 | 31.37] 21.21 | 21.71] 22.47) 22.80 | 23.09 
Textile mill products...........:::00+ | 11.16 11.35 | 11.30} 11.82) 11.37 | 11.39] 11.40) 11.34] 11.40) 11.53] 11.66) 11.64] 11.65) 11.65) 11.73 
Apparel and other textile products...... 9.29 9.43 9.36 9.42 9.38 9.41 9.54 9.44 9.49 9.60 9.72 9.77 9.82 9.93 9.93 
Paper and allied products...............++ | 16.25 16.87 | 16.72} 16.89 | 16.98} 16.87] 17.11) 17.14] 17.19 | 17.26] 17.19) 17.17] 17.25) 17.33] 17.51 
Printing and publishing............:.see4 | 14.40 14.82 | 14.76] 14.75] 14.84) 14.88] 15.01] 14.93] 14.91] 15.04] 15.01 | 15.06) 15.12} 15.11 | 15.05 
Chemicals and allied products............ || 81S 18.61 | 18.52} 18.55] 1868) 18.54] 18.85] 18.74] 18.83] 18.88] 18.87] 18.95) 18.93) 19.01 | 18.96 
Petroleum and coal products.............. 21.99 22.08 | 21.81 | 21.77 | 22.01 | 22.19} 22.24) 22.23] 22.38 | 22.19] 22.10] 22.45 | 22.39 | 22.39 | 22.02 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
DIASUCS-PIOGUCHS. -ciiercsuecssssssesuresszscee 12.85 13.39 | 13.29] 13.29] 13.37] 13.43 | 13.50] 13.53] 13.57] 13.69] 13.71] 13.65] 13.61 | 13.68] 13.69 
Leather and leather products.............. A047 10.31 | 10.24} 10.27} 10.24) 10.33 | 10.24] 10.24; 10.20] 10.29] 10.31] 10.35) 10.40} 10.39 10.43 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
jz) =) Leet Ug gy 9 | See Serre 16.21 16.79 | 16.65 | 16.69 /16L.81]) 16.78} 16.91] 16.98} 17.05} 17.11] 17.18} 17.18] 17.24) 17.31 | 17.24 
WHOLESALE TRADE ............cc.ccecesersee] 15.22 15.86 | 15.71 | 15.81] 15.92) 15.80] 16.08] 15.95 | 15.96] 16.21] 16.11 | 16.21] 16.13) 16.11] 16.08 
| 
UT AILS TRADE voc cece sser no epaneciacecacarcanetl 9.46 9.77 9.67 9.70 9.70 9.71 9.86 | 9.87 9.91 9.89} 9.96 | 9.95 9.98 | 10.00 9.98 
| 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, 
AND REAL ESTATES o-coicc.cscsccecsreen 15.14 15,80 | 15.72] 15.68} 15.82) 15.77) 15.96] 15.91} 15.97] 16.14) 16.07 | 16.13] 16.17) 16.23] 16.26 
SERVICES cove ccccccscuoreseccscenssesessrseseseeass 13.93 14.67 | 14.52] 14.45] 14.52] 14.52] 14.85) 14.87 | 14.99] 15.15 | 15.14] 15.17 | 15.16! 15.16 | 15.12 
° = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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16. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


edaate Annual average 2001 | | 2002 
y 2000 2001 May June July Aug. | Sept. | Oct. i Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr.? | May? 


PRIVATE SECTOR 
Current dollars 
Seasonally adjusted... = 


$474.38 | $489.74 | $484.56 | $488.48 | $494.82 | $491.97 | $498.80 | $492.66 | $494.36 | $502.93 | $492.24 | $497.31 | $497.31 $497.99 | $500,25 
487.01! 488.72| 490.09| 490.36) 492.06] 491.64] 495.13] 496.50] 497.52] 600.00} 501.03) 502.06| 502.74 


Constant (1982) dollars............, 272.16| 273.45| 269.20] 271.08| 275,82] 274.23] 276.50] 274.31] 275.72] 281.91 | 275.46] 277.36) 275.82 | 274.53 | 275.77 
IMUNUNGteercrearenrenseeteneen seaman 743.04 | 763.86 | 768.22 | 767.81 769.56 | 761.69] 774.84) 772.59| .764.27| 771.76| 754.96] 761.90 | 757.07] 750.48.| 766.37 
CONSTRUCTION.......:ss:cscseseeseeseeee] 702.68| 720.76| 730.84) 730.62] 740.53] 741.29] 738.55| 737.23] 724.91| 719.57] 714.56| 716.87] 716.54] 723.69) 728.13 


MANUFACTURING 


Current dollars: 598.21 | 603.58| 600.33| 603.43| 599.54] 609.00] 616.91} 607.78] 613.35] 625.00] 612.06| 610.95 | 620.04 | 620.16) 622.91 


Constant (1982) dollars............., 343.21 337.01 333.52} 334.87 | 334.19] 338.46} 341.97 | 338.41 342.08 | 350.34 | 342.51 340.74 | 343.89 | 341.87 | 343.39 
Durable GOOGSi.ccrscscescscaxcapvessare 623.92 | 626.48} 624.31 626.36 | 619.56, 633.66] 639.74 | 632.31 636.00 | 651.46 | 636.89! 637.70| 645.52] 646.76 | 649.15 
Lumber and wood products......, 489.13| 497.76| 497.34| 498.57] 502.66] 509.64] 517.50] 507.17] 507.16] 507.98] 493.96] 495.60] 503.88) 504.30 | 510.87 
Furniture and fixtures..........2... 469.20 | 477.36 | 463.37| 471.75 | 483.44| 494.43] 491.88] 481.90] 485.55] 501.14} 504.40! 501.08] 509.09 |506 31/50)504 43/50 
Stone, clay, and glass 
DIOGUCtS en setnnene po 626.24 | 654.00! 664.94] 670.88| 668.93] 676.14] 685.97] 666.98] 662.69] 649.30] 645.62| 646.24] 645.62| 667.73] 675.83 
Primary metal industries...........J 737-26) 737.71 729.93} 741.53] 739.13| 740.37] 763.29] 739.56] 748.22] 763.24] 746.03| 746.03} 758.52] 762.45) 767.31 
Blast furnaces and basic 
Steel Products... 911.72 | 910.29| 899.54) 919.59} 919.55| 919.65} 959.31 906.98 | 915.24} 909.48} 907.43} 915.97 | 933.83) 937.26 | 951.02 
Fabricated metal products........J 590.86 | 589.95 | 588.71 589.85 | 581.81 595.11 598.43 | 591.83) 596.99] 614.43 600.28} 597.81 607.36 | 606.92 | 611.95 
Industrial machinery and 
OQQUIPMONT vices.cp-noeesearensaneseee 656.21 | 645.13 | 643.01 639.50 | 639.96 | 638.79 | 646.80} 646.01 648.02 | 667.49} 657.29} 658.10} 663.82) 660.15 | 665.45 
Electronic and other electrical 
OQUIPMONE A caic-ccrctsiencyec-assoore 567.18 | 571.69 | 560.04} 569.46) 559.10} 576.24| 583.91 580.85 | 587.76} 603.29] 573.60} 576.63} 588.24] 581.42 | 582.98 
Transportation equipment......... 800.73 | 798.61 806.18} 802.01 | 767.20} 816.85] 811.18} 809.40) 818.73] 841.62| 827.81 825.01 835.13 | 844.27 | 842.99 
Motor vehicles and 
OQUIPIMOMteerceresncsseeeeentecesax=n 834.28 | 828.38 | 842.27| 841.92 | 782.69} 860.75| 846.42] 844.76) 856.28; 892.40] 871.56| 868.17) 883.96 | 907.88} 905.63 
Instruments and related 
PROQUCUS cx cigasenneudacnccpicex tees 595.96 | 605.73 600.00 | 599.92 | #HHHHH! 604.67| 618.00| 607.78| 611.18} 623.22) 612.65) 611.55) 616.90} 607.42} 607.42 
Miscellaneous manufacturing...| 453.57 | 460.86 | 458.97] 463.49| 459.35] 468.41] 467.96 | 457.78| 461.89 | 477.02 | 469.74) 473.20 | 483.21 479.57 | 479.96 
Nondurable goods.........sssesee 558.55 | 570.65 | 563.81 568.63 | 569.82 | 572.06 | 582.01 574.68 | 580.14 | 588.12} 575.91 574.46 | 581.29! 582.65 | 586.37 
Food and kindred products....... 521.25 | 529.78} 523.00} 529.78] 529.66 | 536.22) 546.04 | 538.80] 544.96] 546.56| 533.48] 523.20) 533.17] 533.79| 543.25 


877.90 | 851.40 | 870.97| 923.93] 914.21 | 832.51 | 836.68] 834.61 | 862.69] 880.44) 854.76) 88143) 912.28) 93252] 962.85 
459.79 | 452.87 | 454.26) 457.33 444.57] 456.74} 458.28] 445.66| 450.30 | 465.87 465.23) 471.41 | 483.48| 485.81 | 486.80 


Tobacco products. 
Textile mill products 
Apparel and other textile | 

PROGUCES Iie ccc vareceansevacescsaxr ons 351.54 | 351.74 | 355.68) 356.08) 348.94] 349.11 350.12 | 344.56 | 351.13] 358.08; 350.89; 357.58) 368.25] 369.40 | 369.40 


Paper and allied products.........| 690.63 | 701.79} 690.54] 702.62} 708.07] 695.04} 722.04) 714.74] 718.54] 724.92] 709.95] 705.69] 713.43} 717.46] 728.42 
Printing and publishing.............. 551.52 | 564.64 | 556.45 | 557.55 | 563.92 | 568.42] 577.89/ 568.83] 572.54} 576.02] 555.37) 558.73] 568.51 | 560.58| 559.86 


Chemicals and allied products..| 771.38 | 787.20 | 783.40) 782.81 790.16 | 780.53 | 797.36 | 787.08} 793.74 | 800.51 790.65 | 790.22 | 793.17 | 794.62} 800.11 
Petroleum and coal products....| 932.80 | 945.02) 911.66] 933.93) 953.03 | 954.17] 954.10] 926.99] 939.96 | 934.20] 932.78} 938.41 920.23 | 900.23 887.41 
Rubber and miscellaneous 

PlAStiCS PKOGUECTS...occrsersecrecceed 531.99 | 544.97 | 539.57) 543.56 | 534.80] 543.92] 556.20) 549.32 | 553.66] 568.14] 555.26] 556.92 | 559.37| 564.98} 564.03 
Leather and leather products... 381.75 | 374.25 | 370.69} 377.94| 361.47] 379.11 | 376.83] 372.74| 376.38) 380.73] 378.38] 380.88] 386.88] 388.59) 382.78 


TRANSPORTATION AND 


PUBLIC UTMITIES  ressstccscstncssece 626.09 | 641.38) 634.37 | 640.90| 650.55 | 644.35} 645.96 | 645.24] 646.20| 660.45] 647.69] 751.12| 655.12) 657.78} 660.29 
WHOLESALE TRADE .........2:ecese000 585.20 | 605.85 | ##HHHHHH 603.94 | 612.92 605.14] 620.69) 606.10] 611.27| 627.33} 608.96] 615.98) 614.55| 615.40] 615.86 
RETAIL TRADE... 273.39 | 282.35 | 277.53| 283.24 | 288.09 | 285.47| 284.95| 282.28] 282.44) 289.78) 279.88] 284.57| 286.43| 287.00| 289.42 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, 

AND REAL ESTATE .........0:e00000004 547.04 | 570.38] 559.63! 567.62 | 579.01 | 567.72| 585.73] 569.58| 573.32] 592.34] 575.31| 582.29] 580.50} 581.03| 577.63 
SER VICES sreertersntearayesrcercenerceesereess 454.86 | 479.71 | 471.90 | 473.96 | 480.61 | 477.71 | 487.08] 483.28] 487.18| 498.44] 487.51| 493.038| 492.70| 491.18] 489.85 


5 Sees 
= preliminary. 
NoTe: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. Dash indicates data not available. 
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17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 


{In percent] 
SY 
Timespan and year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June} July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov | Dec. 
Private nonfarm payrolls, 356 industries 
Over 1-month span: 
1998....... 62.4) 57.5} 59.1) 60.2} 57.5} 56.8] 54.6] 59.1] 57.2} 53.0) 57.9] 56.8 
55.3} 58.6] 53.6} 58.4] 55.5) 57.8] 57.1] 54.8] 57.1] 57.2] 60.4) 58.1 
55.9) 157.5) 57.9] 51:21) 50:1) 55:8] 57-8] 51,4) 52:4) 9 52!4|) 3532) 15217 
49.4, 45.7) 50.3) 42.4) 47.3) 43.2) 44.5} 42.5] 42.4] 40.5) 39.3] 44.1 
47.3| 41.4) 49.7) 49.7] 50.6 - - - - - - - 
65.3} 66.3) 65.3) 65.9} 62.7) 58.2] 58.9) 59.1] 59.8] 57.9] 57.1] 588 
59.2) 57.6] 59.5} 55.2) 60.2| 57.2) 59.4] 59.2) 59.7) 58.9} 61.2! 60.7 
60.4) 61.4) 59.4) 53.2) 52.4) 55.5} 56.6] 56.2) 51.2} 51.0, 53.2} 51.6 
45.5} 46.1) 40.8) 43.4; 37.8] 43.2] 39.3] 38.0} 35.3] 33.7] 36.3] 38.9 
40.1! 43.2} 43.9] 43.9 = = = = - = = = 
70.4) 67.4) 65.0 62.5) 63.6] 60.5} 59.2} 58.6) 57.5] 60.2} 59.2} 58.4 
59.8) 59.8] 58.2) 60.3) 56.7| 59.2} 61.8} 60.8! 62.7] 61.8} 61.2} 62.8 
63.5) 60.6] 62.6} 63.7) 61.5) 55.5} 56.1] 58.6) 52.4) 48.7| 45.7) 46.5 
52.0; 50.6) 48.6] 45.3) 44.1| 38.5] 37.1] 35.6] 34.3) 33.1] 34.1] 35.6 
37.8 - - - - - - - - - - ~ 
69.7; 67.6] 67.4) 66.0) 64.0] 62.7] 61.9] 62.0) 60.8] 59.4) 60.8} 58.9 
61.2; 60.2) 58.2} 60.8) 60.8] 61.6] 62.2} 61.3) 63.8] 62.2| 59.7) 60.5 
62.5} 63.0) 61.8} 59.5] 58.4; 56.8] 55.7| 56.5] 47.7} 45.2) 44.5} 42.9 
49.6} 47.7| 45.0} 43.1] 40.5) 39.8) 38.4] 36.8] 34.4] 343] 32.9 - 
Manufacturing payrolls, 139 industries 
Over 1-month span 
AGOG Pisccasciee.demakeecora nee 57.0] 52.6] 52.2} 52.9) 44.9] 47.4| 38.2] 52.9] 44.9) 386] 42.3) 41.5 
1 QQOo feaccs tecenvete cess peeaneeeee 47.4) 41.2} 42.6} 46,0] 46.3) 43.4) 50.0] 42.6) 46.0) 45.6) 51.5) 49.3 
44.9} 52.2) 49.3) 46.0/ 49.3) 50.7] 57.4) 36.8] 39.0) 42.3) 47.1] 40.8 
34.9) 26.8) 38.2} 29.0) 28.3) 30.5/ 349) 25.7) 31.6} 31.3} 25.0} 30.9 
35.3) 37.9] 40.4) 47.1] 46.7 - - - - - - - 


Dash indicates data not available. 
NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment 
increasing plus one-half of the industries with unchanged 
employment, where 50 percent indicates an equal balance 
between industries with inceasing and decreasing employment. 
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Data for the 2 most recent months shown in each span are 
preliminary. See the "Definitions" in this section. See "Notes on 
the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark 
revision. 
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18. Establishment size and employment covered under UI, private ownership, by major industry division, first quarter 2000 


Size of establishments 


; are i iT 
Industry, establishments, and 1,000 or 
employment — Fewer than 5 to9 10 to 19 20 to 49 50 to 99 | 100 to 249 | 250 to 499 | 500 to 999 ety 
5 workers! | workers workers workers workers workers workers workers Mrorkare 
+ T i 
Total, all industries? 
Establishments, first quarter ..........::+ 7,531,330] 4,413,181 1,302,488 850,411 590,662 206,415 119,172 31,311 alae kes} 5,977 


Employment, March .......cccssecsssessesseeeees 108,195,174| 6,831,146] 8,615,974] 11,471,927] 17,878,154] 14,212,796] 17,895,603] 10,658,780} 7,965,372) 12,665,422 


Agriculture, forestry, and fishing 


Establishments, first quarter... 200,289 123,880 37,646 22,736 11,179 2,875 1,473 370 106 24 

Employment; March) <siccsnceccucernsesseexe 1,702,493 179,158 248,989 302,599 326,510 196,681 216,628 126,181 69,476 36,271 
Mining a 

Establishments, first quarter... 27,284 14,102 4,323 3,728 3,202 1,023 591 214 76 25 

Employment, March ......ssscsssssserseeeerees 524,514 22,082 28,959 51,183 97,241 69,762 89,714 74,836 52,916 37,821 
Construction 

Establishments, first quarter... 747,563 477,549 126,844 76,253 46,543 13,242 5,748 1,053 272 59 

Employment, March fetci:ccccccecese<scceecseeee 6,310,456 703,310 831,405] 1,024,819] 1,389,870 898,785 846,893 347,400 182,357 85,617 
Manufacturing 

Establishments, first quarter 405,838 147,029 67,385 61,150 61,487 30,568 24,264 8,646 3,598 iat 


Employment, March abc) elas <O 18,433,795 251,154 453,397 842,691} 1,922,360} 2,144,676] 3,739,308] 2,977,743] 2,446,323) 3,656,143 
Transportation and public utilities 
Establishments, first quarter 
Employment, (ManCit \cccccaccscssnesccsassancsnene 


315,413 174,645 49,173 36,475 30,720 12,952 7,913 2,127 892 516 
6,678,516 272,380 325,334 498,572 945,800 895,012} 1,190,459 726,615 618,630] 1,205,714 


Wholesale trade 
Establishments, first quarter 
Employment, March) ..cccsscsscrsecersvassennors 


664,094 400,335 110,091 77,321 52,153 15,187 7,019 1,478 414 96 
6,947,770 621,924 729,753} 1,046,983) 1,565,359} 1,035,060} 1,035,170 496,350 274,988 142,183 


Retail trade 
Establishments, first quarter... 
Employment: March) siossscccsecossscccsrscevesnse 


1,458,626 623,529 329,260 235,941 179,053 57,988 26,380 4,982 1,169 324 
22,807,395} 1,154,942] 2,204,569] 3,190,042] 5,437,335} 3,943,391] 3,880,016] 1,659,975 764,056 573,069 


Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Establishments, first quarter 
Employment, March. .....csssccsesceeseeseeres 


671,294 438,402 114,349 62,141 35,549 11,618 6,025 1,799 898 513 
7,379,831 714,292 751,197 826,817] 1,065,116 797,168 912,396 621,570 615,246| 1,076,029 


Services 
Establishments, first quarter ............8 
Employment; March) ....:...sscacseeccsocerssnvsune 


2,890,313] 1,879,338 451,715 271,168 169,867 60,864 39,727 10,640 4,286 2,708 
37,110,557} 2,772,133) 2,967,673) 3,643,823) 5,102,854] 4,225,937} 5,980,102] 3,627,319] 2,939,641] 5,851,075 


' Includes establishments that reported no workers in March 2000. 
NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 
2 Includes data for nonclassifiable establishments, not shown separately. 
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19. Annual data: establishments, employment, and wages covered under Ul and UCFE by ownership 


Average Average annual Average 
Average Total annual wages 
Year ; annual 4 wages weekl 
establishments ectoymnent (in thousands) aa aerncyes eee, 
Total covered (UI and UCFE) 
= ee 
6,382,523 106,884,831 $2,626,972,030 $24,578 $473 
6,532,608 107,413,728 2,781,676,477 25,897 498 
6,679,934 109,422,571 2,884,472,282 26,361 507 
6,826,677 112,611,287 3,033,676,678 26,939 518 
7,040,677 115,487,841 3,215,921 ,236 27,846 536 
7,189,168 117,963,132 3,414,514,808 28,946 557 
7,369,473 121,044,432 3,674,031,718 30,353 584 
7,634,018 124,183,549 3,967,072,423 31,945 614 
7,820,860 127,042,282 4,235,579,204 33,340 641 
7,879,116 129,877,063 4,587,708,584 35,323 679 
Ul covered 
a 
6,336,151 103,755,832 $2,524,937,018 $24,335 $468 
6,485,473 104,288,324 2,672,081 ,827 25,622 493 
6,632,221 106,351,431 2,771,023,411 26,055 501 
6,778,300 109,588,189 2,918,684,128 26,633 512 
6,990,594 112,539,795 3,102,353,355 27,567 530 
7,137,644 115,081,246 3,298,045,286 28,658 551 
7,317,363 118,233,942 3,553,933,885 30,058 578 
7,586,767 121,400,660 3,845,494,089 31,676 609 
7,771,198 124,255,714 4,112,169,533 33,094 636 
7,828,861 127,005,574 4,454,966,824 35,077 675 
Private industry covered 
6,162,684 89,007,096 $2,152,021,705 $24,178 $465 
6,308,719 89,349,803 2,282,598,431 25,547 491 
6,454,381 91,202,971 2,365,301,493 25,934 499 
6,596,158 94,146,344 2,494,458,555 26,496 510 
6,803,454 96,894,844 2,658,927 ,216 27,441 528 
6,946,858 99,268,446 2,837 ,334,217 28,582 550 
7,121,182 102,175,161 3,071,807 ,287 30,064 578 
7,381,518 105,082,368 3,337,621 ,699 31,762 611 
7,560,567 107,619,457 3,577,738,557 33,244 639 
7,622,274 [ 110,015,333 3,887 ,626,769 35,337 680 
State government covered 
58,499 4,005,321 $108,672,127 $27,132 $522 
58,801 4,044,914 112,405,340 27,789 534 
59,185 4,088,075 117,095,062 28,643 551 
60,686 4,162,944 122,879,977 29,518 568 
60,763 4,201,836 128,143,491 30,497 586 
62,146 4,191,726 131,605,800 31,397 604 
65,352 4,214,451 137,057,432 32,521 625 
67,347 4,240,779 142,512,445 33,605 646 
70,538 4,296,673 149,011,194 34,681 667 
65,096 4,370,160 158,618,365 36,296 698 
Local government covered 
114,936 10,742,558 $264,215,610 $24,595 $473 
117,923 10,892,697 277,045,557 25,434 489 
118,626 11,059,500 288,594,697 26,095 502 
121,425 11,278,080 301,315,857 26,717 514 
126,342 11,442,238 315,252,346 27,552 530 
128,640 11,621,074 329,105,269 28,320 545 
130,829 11,844,330 345,069,166 29,134 560 
137,902 12,077,513 365,359,945 30,251 582 
140,093 12,339,584 385,419,781 31,234 601 
141,491 x 12,620,081 408,721,690 32,387 623 
Federal Government covered (UCFE) 
46,372 3,128,999 $102,035,012 $32,609 $627 
47,136 3,125,404 109,594,650 35,066 674 
47,714 3,071,140 113,448,871 36,940 710 
48,377 3,023,098 114,992,550 38,038 731 
50,083 2,948,046 113,567,881 38,523 741 
51,524 2,881,887 116,469,523 40,414 777 
52,110 2,810,489 120,097,833 42,732 822 
47,252 2,782,888 121,578,334 43,688 840 
49,661 2,786,567 123,409,672 44,287 852 
50,256 2,871,489 132,741,760 46,228 889 
NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 
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20. Annual data: establishments, employment, and wages covered under UI and UCFE, by State 


Average 


Average annual 


establishments employment 
State 1999- 1999- 
2000 2000 2000 2000 
change change 
+ - 

Total United States i a2. .cescre-ccscescccsrocesessceesivece 7,879,116 58,256 129,877,063 2,834,781 
Alabama wi. casesscecscnecucditevaucuseceustecoscerevarpssterert 112,328 454 1,877,963 6,911 
Alaska ... 18,820 32 275,607 6,674 
Arizona .. AS 2,589 2,220,712 70,174 
Arkansas ... 3 72,240 406 1,130,891 17,750 
(OF \ifeld il Geerronirearcotaerere nen ra sir Pare 1,026,568] -33,271 14,867,006 472,932 
COlOTADO Me eevee seatwmnseareacerassseecaressssnpcseee 148,479 6,278 2,186,656 81,404 
Connecticut .. 107,787 1,696 1,674,728 22,363 
Delaware ...........00 24,751 584 406,350 4,210 
District of Columbia : 28,409 1,474 637,292 21,588 
FONG cesscoctest asssectensestvey coetcrnsaoensccsussnsncanaeears 444,731 9,134 7,060,986 216,337 
GOOMGIAL csnecenceencsssstevencespcnosersessccresatayertsespeeers=r 225,040 6,628 3,883,005 88,250 
Hawaii ... 34,027 1,564 553,185 15,440 
Idaho ..... 45,399 1,128 563,193 20,785 
Illinois .... 3 322,324 2,721 5,940,772 90,253 
VAGi@iial oescccerenspcesssectccctcrse sources tee nap erate 152,846 -1,089 2,936,634 29,778 
IOWA’ jecsetersazeusassssnevssacsvedsedivesssepsenssecassiversecserce 97,091 2,479 1,443,394 12,412 
WGP SRS ete ever nsmeececase Naan tastaronsxoenticeconsaceccre 80,477 1,036 1,313,742 14,945 
Kentucky .. 107,740 2,403 1,762,949 31,482 
Louisiana .. : 118,216 1,549 1,869,219 PSA 
Maine acrediccnsttsccncvexcesssscercarvoctesnsvenssunsnieveaveeree 44,865 956 590,818 17,005 
Maryland ...... 146,559 glitz, 2,405,510 58,631 
Massachusetts 187,391 344 3,275,135 83,493 
Michigan ....... 260,885 2,244 4,585,211 82,445 
Minnesota ; 155,711 4,932 2,608,543 57,751 
IMISSISSID Diiszceetrextttenecssctessssencucscc-asseteneee tenes 63,970 229 1,137,304 -1,880 
MISS OUP I sor ccete i icesccantneceseetiecrsuade eee earns 163,080 2,303 2,677,110 31,687 
Montana ... 38,349 1,585 379,094 7,855 
Nebraska .. 51,838 4 882,918 16,308 
Nevada ......... 48,126 194 1,017,902 41,975 
New Hampshire 45,924 494 606,543 15,318 
NO@WiN@ISOY) tecccesasazcsnsccvsuveesesssexsevesussvsnsdensevey 270,384| -15,337 3,877,572 85,195 
New Mexico . 47,987 693 717,243 16,339 
New York ..... 529,103 4,797 8,471,416 178,874 
North Carolina . ee 222,234 7,270 3,862,782 58,413 
North Dakota Gio. .cnc..s-ccretectoseaecarestcanetacsomnsecs 23,297 240 309,223 3,263 
ONO) oecacsavecssosseanvsnsovsesvernvedsssvourevonectnarsovstarsecs 280,988 1,073 5,513,217 62,090 
Oklahoma . 89,298 1,368 1,452,166 29,357 
Oregon ......... 109,050 -1,296 1,608,069 32,067 
Pennsylvania = 315,284 13,267 5,558,076 98,602 
Bihoce'lsiarid Garecsssctvcsstcstnceress amieecrtevereccessces Saison 621 467,602 10,766 
South Carolina 109,370 -1,993 1,820,138 27,993 
South Dakota .. 27,145 437 364,119 8,334 
HUONNGOSSOC |. sencaverectvavewscuctessavecests 125,247 -51 2,667,230 40,186 
TR OXAS i. cnsseacet eet reiesccnsexterescurcues 489,795 8,425 9,289,286 272,645 
Wt 5 ccccescsceevcneavesevesesccesisaaxiaves saveustevemesnsers 66,144 2,282 1,044,143 26,519 
MONIMONEA cat teacecscscessacoacvineswenecheusvdessseceventrere 23,870 805 296,462 8,473 
NPQ ae. svevscestessuvsverececevcczstaycstes ccsuesssensetervertes 192,745 3,212 3,427,954 100,832 
WASHINGTON estcsececccossssesesvecncescsancoseenverteverteaeee 221,150 9,010 2,706,462 62,732 
West Virginia 46,830 21 686,622 6,014 
Wisconsin ..... " 145,871 977 2,736,054 44,603 
WORDING ovis tesceccees-cznssocatesvevusvenrssesseaveoaseuevtter 20,861 238 230,857 5,892 
52,371 202 1,026,175 23,785 

3,255 32 42,349 1,411 


NOTE: Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 
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2000 


$4,587,708,584 


54,538,027 
9,685,341 
72,417,033 
29,761,939 
612,318,313 


81,273,035 
76,176,856 
14,845,185 
33,753,742 
215,780,400 


132,853,189 
16,942,944 
15,600,825 

226,012,936 
91,086,141 


40,312,331 
38,571,763 
50,774,667 
52,131,235 
16,344,365 


87,548,876 
145,184,150 
169,702,272 

92,377,120 

28,665,889 


84,020,093 

9,202,211 
24,449,709 
32,853,744 
21,069,920 


169,355,641 
19,722,105 
384,241,451 
120,007,446 
7,632,602 


179,218,763 
39,191,626 
52,703,467 

189,058,210 
15,250,760 


51,289,516 
9,030,727 
81,495,110 
324,579,638 
30,518,822 


8,571,976 
120,567,926 
100,381,521 

18,461,154 
83,980,263 
6,195,607 


19,306,364 
1,173,955 


Total annual wages 
(in thousands) 


1999- 
2000 
change 


$352,129,380 


1,970,401 
532,709 
6,772,271 
1,520,062 
71,430,084 


9,292,033 
5,650,414 
707,255 
2,423,907 
17,731,492 


10,161,751 
921,218 
1,474,196 
13,664,320 
3,800,930 


1,743,623 
2,164,568 
2,669,580 
1,838,194 

916,386 


6,606,334 
16,396,342 
8,726,750 
6,959,859 
879,567 


4,745,993 

567,364 
1,370,028 
2,392,271 
2,067,493 


13,725,235 
1,311,285 
34,472,229 
7,922,007 
365,713 


8,080,924 
2,464,854 
4,049,166 
10,557,733 
1,011,495 


2,664,765 
574,920 
4,055,765 
27,952,132 
2,131,853 


624,326 
10,689,950 
5,904,038 
752,890 
4,294,806 
425,897 


709,126 
104,996 


Average weekly 
wage 
1999- 
2000 
change 
$679 $38 
558 18 
676 22 
627 40 
506 18 
792 69 
TAS 57 
875 54 
703 27 
1,019 40 
588 32 
658 36 
589 16 
533 32 
732 34 
596 19 
537 19 
565 26 
554 20 
536 13 
532 15 
700 37 
852 76 
712 24 
681 37 
485 16 
604 28 
467 20 
533 21 
621 21 
668 50 
840 51 
529 24 
872 61 
597 30 
475 | 18 
625 21 
519 23 
630 36 
654 25 
627 28 
542 20 
477 20 
588 21 
672 39 
562 26 
556 25 
676 4 
713 26 
517 17 
590 21 
516 23 
362 5 
533 31 


21. Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for all workers 
covered under Ul and UCFE in the 316 largest U.S. counties 


Employment 


Average annual pay 


County! Percent Been Percent 
change, F change, change, - 
1999-2000 4999-20002 1999-2000 


Unita Statese ai cciececccccten 129,877,063 2.2 35,323 
Jefferson, AL oo... 384,662 6 34,026 
Madison, AL . 154,356 yin’ 4 35,837 
Mobile, AL ........ 169,469 -1 28,623 
Montgomery, AL . 131,988 2. 28,894 
Tuscaloosa, AL ... 76,499 8 29,064 
Anchorage, AK 129,700 2.0 36,659 
Maricopa, AZ ... 1,544,971 3.6 35,110 
Pima, AZ ...... 328,426 3.1 29,194 
Pulaski, AR .. é 243,157 4 30,799 
Sebastian, AR... 75,197 1 27,011 


5.9 
3.9 
5.0 
2.4 
3.2 
25 
27 
7.8 
3.5 
3.8 
4.8 
Washington, AR ...........66 80,045 oe 26,408 3.8 
Alameda, CA ...... 696,242 3.0 45,091 9.8 
Contra Costa, CA 336,691 Sal 42,318 Shy 
Fresno, CA ...... 322,759 1.9 26,162 4.8 
Kern, CA ...... 238,250 Ps 28,572 Si 
Los Angeles, CA . 4,098,154 Wlev/ 39,651 4.9 
Marin, CA ......... 111,645 24 42,600 8.5 
Monterey, CA 164,646 2.5 29,962 Sul 
Orange, CA 1,394,414 3.6 39,247 4.8 
Placer, CA ... 107,182 8.9 33,386 5.3 
Riverside, CA ........scsceeeee 469,467 5.3 29,136 4.7 
Sacramento, CA . : 573,942 2.6 SV Ther (G2 
San Bernardino, CA 528,437 3.0 29,901 3.8 
San Diego, CA ....... 1,195,116 3.0 37,535 8.1 
San Francisco, CA. 609,138 3.7 57,532 12.0 
San Joaquin, CA..... 201,070 3.1 29,237 4.7 
San Luis Obispo, CA . 94,883 3.6 28,096 6.2 
San Mateo, CA ... 378,494 5.3 67,051 30.4 
Santa Barbara, CA re 176,901 3.0 32,566 8.2 
Santa Clara, CA ....... eee 1,030,633 6.1 76,213 24.7 
Santa Cruz, CA ........s.ec000- 101,833 3.3 35,819 ies) 
Solano, CA ...... ; dilizeet, Sf 31,670 8.4 
Sonoma, CA . 190,946 3.1 35,715 ales} 
Stanislaus, CA . 160,948 127; 28,201 4.4 
Tulare, CA .... 132,986 3.6 23,750 4.6 
Ventura, CA .. 287,611 3.4 37,069 9.1 
Yolo, CA ....... 84,565 1.5 33,438 HS} 
Adams, CO ... 144,806 3.6 33,428 4.8 
Arapahoe, CO .. och 284,236 3.9 46,254 7.8 
Botilder, CO}, ccriscsere.sarsen 179,719 8.2 45,564 13.9 
DERVET GO) ceceretetseavsctanes 469,137 3.2 44,343 11.6 
EI Paso, CoO ..... isp 237,739 3.4 33,039 7.7 
Jefferson, CO .. 210,519 2.6 36,195 §.2 
Larimer, CO .. 119,155 5.1 32,394 7.9 
Fairfield, CT .. 427,557 141 61,156 8.5 
Hartford, CT ..... 501,562 fet 43,656 6.2 
New Haven, CT .. 367,343 el 38,355 5.4 
New London, CT . 123,039 6 ; 3.8 
New Castle, DE .. 281,920 -7 4.5 
Washington, DC ..........00+ 637,292 3.5 4 
PRONE EL. certccwacrdessscsosess 117,658 2.5 3.9 
Brevard, FL 181,314 Bie. 7.2 
Broward, FL .. 644,192 3:3 6.5 
Collier, FL . 103,264 6.9 6.9 . 
Duval, FL 434,219 4A 4.6 
Escambia, FL 125,666 1.0 4.5 
Hillsborough, FL . 588,792 25 4.8 
Lee; \FE. sae. 162,304 4.4 6.4 
Leon, FL 141,978 2.2 4.4 
Manatees FIL vcr: sesrcsessssecz. (8) (*) (*) 
Marion; FLL i..ccsar-+<2 — 83,319 ileré eh} 
Miami-Dade, FL 980,394 2.3 3.9 
Orange, FL ...... 611,469 3.2 4.6 
Palm Beach, FL 481,395 4.1 13 
Pinellas, FL ... 436,390 4.2 5.4 
ROM FIS cassis 183,222 2.6 3.5 
Sarasota, FL . e (P) @) 
Seminole, FL 139,610 4.6 6.9 
Volusia, FL. = 141,652 1.4 EMS) 
Bibb; GAs Auccmcteceiisetens 88,790 -1.2 3.2 
Chatham, GA 122,785 ales} 1.9 
Clayton, GA .. ae 116,368 -.6 6.7 
GOD: (GA sesssscecsexsecsr-osnacone 301,183 1.3 5.4 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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21. Continued—Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for 
all workers covered under UI and UCFE in the 316 largest U.S. 


counties 
Average annual pay 
County’ Percent pee Percent 
change, a anes eg ane 
1999-2000° | 4999.2000° ae 

DekalbyGAV vrcsssevecsceness 310,659 -.6 38,614 49 
Fulton, GA ..... Ks 754,368 P2If 47,060 8.5 
Gwinnett, GA .... 281,654 41 39,051 6.0 
Muscogee, GA .. 98,315 -1 27,744 3.7 
Richmond, GA .. 106,260 -.6 28,592 3.6 
Honolulu, HI ... 407,935 2.6 31,874 2.8 
I NGEW | Bhy-Recanysea cactctoeeon eh 177,741 6.5 34,460 10.0 
Champaign, IL... 90,429 2.8 29,183 4.2 
Cook, IL ......... ..| 2,687,795 1.3 42,898 5.8 
Du Page, IL ms 582,352 ilere 42,570 3.6 
Kane, IL ..... 193,410 2.9 32,173 at 
Lake, IL ...... 310,689 3.1 42,620 6.7 
McHenry, IL <e 87,258 1.9 32,007 2.0 
McLean, IL ..... i 84,324 6 34,254 41 
Madison, IL mi 94,550 4A 28,974 2.9 
Peoria, IL ....... e 102,801 Hil 31,387 1.6 
Rock: Islamist ecrerccerene-- 80,273 8 33,525 45 
Ste Clalie Mee yenceee-wecseetess 89,963 2.2 26,878 2.6 
Sangamon, IL _ 144,286 4.4 34,764 AT, 
Will es cacrecces a 142,355 3.5 32,313 21 
Winnebago, IL a 143,760 a) 31,499 2.0 
Allen, IN ......... a 189,425 3 32,279 3.0 
Elkhart, IN .. 122,468 6 30,339 2.3 
Hamilton, IN 77,452 3.0 37,931 7.9 
Lake, IN . 199,421 -.6 31,564 4.0 
Marion, IN .. 605,903 1.6 36,473 3.2 
St. Joseph, | 129,558 Bo) 29,657 3.5 
Tippecanoe, IN woe escecc.c.2c.. 77,377 et 31,083 4.0 
Vanderburgh, IN = 109,904 Alf 29,569 3.2 
Linn; (Ay sere: . 121,968 21 34,097 4.9 
Polk, IA fc 263,940 1.3 33,666 25 
Scott, IA ..... - 87,113 -.4 29,067 3.9 
Johnson, KS . ne 287,797 2.8 37,247 6.7 
Sedgwick, KS ... 249,846 0 32,696 2.9 
Shawnee, KS .... 100,223 2.4 29,375 3.2 
Wyandotte, KS .. % 79,746 1.8 34,592 2.9 
Fayette; KY Serercte-- cee 172,031 1.8 30,713 3.8 
JEMEFSON, KY siscccrsveccsosecees 439,103 1.4 33,334 3.9 
Caddo, LA....... = 119,449 a3 28,767 3.2 
Calcasieu, LA .......... “3 83,976 ai! 28,226 9 
East Baton Rouge, L = 246,434 2.7 29,257 1.6 
Jefferson, LA ........... BY 214,680 -7 28,051 21 
Lafayette, LA 114,059 23 29,911 5.5 
Orleans, LA ....... 263,551 1.9 31,694 1.3 
Cumberland, ME .. 166,757 3.7 30,752 1.1 
Anne Arundel, MD s 194,018 53 35,461 7.3 
Baltimore, MD .............000 358,117 1.2 34,119 47 
Frederick, MD. ......sssesccee 77,323 49 30,847 5.9 
Howard, MD ...... “ 128,678 3.2 37,897 5.1 
Montgomery, MD ..... 447,314 5.0 43,708 5.8 
Prince Georges, MD 303,262 Bote} 37,060 6.9 
Baltimore City, MD ... 386,411 8 38,579 4.5 
Barnstable, MA . 88,589 3.7 29,726 0 
Bristol, MA . 221,539 les) 30,785 46 
Essex, MA .... 305,382 2.5 39,154 8.8 
Hampden, MA... ea 204,303 1.9 32,220 48 
Middlesex, MA .........:0000 846,931 3.1 52,091 11.8 
Norfolk, MA u...cseeeeeeeeeees 325,018 2.4 43,368 10.4 
Plymouth, MA i 166,482 1.3 33,931 6.3 
Suffolk, MA ....... 608,285 3.3 56,699 11.6 
Worcester, MA .. 321,131 2.5 37,657 10.8 
Genesee, MI ..... 165,297 -1.4 36,324 1.4 
Ingham, MI ........ 174,315 2.0 34,963 5.6 
Kalamazoo, MI .. = 118,342 -1 32,675 2:3 
Kent, MI ............ - 347,707 1.6 33,996 2.6 
Macomb, MI .. em 337,504 3 40,904 3.5 
Oakland, MI ... 768,629 1.0 44,500 4.2 
Ottawa, MI oo... eeesecseeseenees 118,711 1.8 31,947 3.5 
Saginaw, MI .. 95,474 -.8 34,672 25 
Washtenaw, MI . 195,624 a) 40,182 5.3 
Wayne, MI .... 866,282 1.2 42,440 3.5 
Anoka, MN .... 108,989 3.8 33,928 45 
Dakota, MN... 153,364 2.6 34,362 47 
Hennepin, MN ... = 874,693 21 43,816 tat 
Olmsted, MN ..........cs.e002 82,670 3.9 36,104 3.1 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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21. Continued—Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for 
all workers covered under UI and UCFE in the 316 largest U.S. 
counties 


County' 


Ramsey, MN ......cccssceesesees 332,929 
StEOUISH MIN iis. ckccrcsscceeoeee 94,926 
Stearns, MN .........cceeeeees 76,292 
Harrison, MS .. 89,745 
Hinds, MS ...... 136,949 
Boone, MO 75,785 
Clay, MO 84,159 
Greene, MO ... 142,508 
Jackson, MO ..... 393,761 
St. Charles, MO 95,799 
St. Louis, MO ....... Sts 646,858 
St. Louis City, MO ............. 250,878 


330,128 


DOUGIAS ZINE: nvcssnaccexsusnecrene 
aKa 146,433 


Lancaster, NE 


Clark, NV ... 697,575 
Washoe, NV 189,102 
Hillsborough, NH . 193,796 
Rockingham, NH . 129,494 
Atlantic, Nu .... 140,141 
Bergen, Nu ..... 448,513 
Burlington, NJ en 180,165 
Camden). Nu) cascseassesactsuse 199,768 
ESSEX INGA caccaeceseevponsnvcctee 363,942 
Gloucester, NJ .. ees 86,667 
Hudson, NJ .... 238,388 
Mercer, NJ ..... 210,031 
Middlesex, NJ ... 392,427 
Monmouth, NJ .. 233,285 
Morris, NJ .. 275,499 
Ocean, NJ .. 129,093 
Passaic, NJ os 177,364 
Somerset, Nu .....esceeeeeeees 173,571 


Union, Nd ....... 237,176 
Bernalillo, NM 307,705 
Albany, NY ..... 230,962 
Bronx, NY .. 212,982 
Broome, NY ... 99,613 
Dutchess, NY . 109,949 
Erie, NY ..... 459,828 
Kings, NY 441,916 
Monroe, NY 399,602 
Nassau, NY ... 598,538 
New York: NY. scssscsacsssnsncec 2,382,175 
Niagara, NY ... Nes 

Oneida, NY ....... 

Onondaga, NY .. 

Orange, NY .... 

Queens, NY ... 

Richmond, NY .. 

Rockland, NY .... 

Suffolk, NY ........ 


Westchester, NY pile oe 


Buncombe, NC .......ccceee 
Catawba, NC .... ya 
Cumberland, NC 
Durham, NC ...... 
Forsyth, NC ... 
Gaston, NC .... 
Guilford, NC ...... 
Mecklenburg, NC .. 
New Hanover, NC . 


Wak6 ING ieecc:<-axdencuccstavannn 

Cass) ND iencrscectereesn arcane 81,823 
Butler, OH 126,189 
Cuyahoga, OH 817,572 
Franklin, OH .. 701,913 
Hamilton, OH . 566,965 
Lake, OH .... 102,320 
Lorain, OH .. 105,988 
Lucas, OH ...... 238,450 
Mahoning, OH .. 112,531 


303,352 


175,535 
266,001 


Montgomery, OH nite 


Stark, OH .... 
Summit, OH ... 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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40,023 


72,572 
31,112 
27,300 
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29,357 
34,986 
32,149 
37,264 
37,862 
47,066 


27,652 
28,210 
26,112 
49,359 
34,011 
28,335 
32,216 
40,538 
28,560 
35,377 


27,801 
31,502 
36,520 
34,970 
37,598 
30,735 
32,013 
32,255 
25,966 
34,532 


28,505 
32,735 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


21. Continued—Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for 
all workers covered under UI and UCFE in the 316 largest U.S. 


counties 
Average annual pay 
County! Percent sede sets Percent 
change, | branes eee 
1999-2000* | +999.2000° Aids 

rUMBUY ROM i rin..ccasscccevess 94,382 -1.3 1.0 
Oklahoma, OK . 414,239 2.9 4.6 
Tulsa, OK ......... 340,671 2.5 3.7 
Clackamas, OR 133,065 2.2 4.0 
Lane, OR ......... 139,710 ei 35: 
Marion, OR ...... 127,558 2.0 2.9 
Multnomah, OR .. es 453,274 mal 6.2 
Washington, OR ........:0+ 224,033 4.3 13.4 
Allegheny, PA .. 711,068 ik 2.5 
Berks, PA..... 168,068 1.8 3.3 
Bucks, PA .... 244,317 2.5 3.4 
Chester, PA ..... 216,777 2.5 6.9 
Cumberland, PA . 123,998 -1.3 3.2 
Dauphin, PA .... 172,465 2.1 me 
Delaware, PA 212,540 1.0 §.5 
Eatie PAI erereescees 131,700 2.5 1.8 
Lackawanna, PA . 98,383 -7 7.5 
Lancaster, PA .. 218,280 1.8 46 
VOMQH PA <cvs:cnextetanserereee 1117S 2.0 2.5 
Luzerne, PA ........ ii 143,066 2.2 Poe 
Montgomery, PA . 481,011 23 6.5 
Northampton, PA 87,846 3.0 3.1 
Philadelphia, PA ..... 668,793 1.5 4.5 
Westmoreland, PA............ 134,436 1.0 1.3 
NorkaPAisecccce Bee 167,757 ee 3.3 
Providence, RI . ; 290,809 Ie 4.0 
Charleston, SC ... 182,793 1.3 48 
Greenville, SC oo... eee 233,062 2.6 4.0 
HOtryiiS Git seseccssaccarsvstssosanes 99,124 lied, 5.4 
Lexington, SC .. fe 81,341 2.0 3.5 
Richland, SC ....... 207,508 6 441 
Spartanburg, SC . 119,791 as) 3.4 
Minnehaha, SD ... 105,837 3.2 3.7 
Davidson, TN ... 434,901 125 5.4 
Hamilton, TN 188,161 1.8 4.0 
Knox, TN... 202,688 3.4 4] 
Rutherford, 76,993 PES) 3.6 
Shelby, TN 500,255 1.0 Pa) 
Bell TX. Seecneccacnoeeeias 87,850 2A 44 
Bexar, TX 648,942 2:2 §.2 
Brazoria, TX .. 75,417 2.8 3.3 
Cameron, TX 109,115 5.4 2.6 
Collin, TX ..... 167,956 5.9 5.8 
Dallas, TX . 1,567,626 4.2 ov 
Denton, TX ... 119,722 3.7 4.0 
El Paso, TX ... 251,557 iss) 3.2 
Fort Bend, TX .. Se 87,763 2.4 Sal 
GalVestons (TX vane: 86,844 -1.0 4.0 
HarriS; XC Ss vsseccsecovecssaverizes 1,840,442 2.8 Wake 
Hidalgo, TX ... Re 163,443 Tf ATE 
Jefferson, TX ... 120,815 AeA 8 
Lubbock, TX .... 115,422 1.9 6.3 
Mc Lennan, TX ... 98,076 1.0 24 
Montgomery, TX . 76,865 5.0 9.7 
Nueces, TX ... 142,309 8 47 
Potter, TX . 75,572 Af 2.8 
Smith, TX .. ee, 83,353 2.8 3.6 
Tarrant. otis cree ane 703,025 3.5 5.0 
TVAVISH TX rancacsvicrercaceects 538,193 on 7.0 
Williamson, TX . oe 76,588 9.5 -4.5 
Davis tice. ses 84,640 3:2 lee 
Salt Lake, UT % 531,240 2.6 5.0 
Utah, UT ... 142,369 4.5 5.0 
Weber, UT 86,404 4 2.5 
Chittenden, . 95,343 Sal 4.2 
Arlington, VA ....... 157,906 41 Tal 
Chesterfield, VA .. ne 107,932 OA ey 
FairtaxeMAtrec-cosccccssestees 537,647 6.7 10.3 
FIGMKtCG; WA) vsascetamecsusetnes 165,617 2.4 5.8 
Loudoun, VA .... re 87,265 11.9 3.6 
Prince William, VA .. 78,209 4.3 5.5 
Alexandria, VA .... 91,818 Sat 641 
Chesapeake, VA. 81,294 24 4.2 
Newport News, VA ........... 93,607 1.8 5.4 
Nortolici WAiar we nee-cceeern 145,197 23 49 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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21. 


Continued—Annual data: Employment and average annual pay for 
all workers covered under UI and UCFE in the 316 largest U.S. 
counties 


Average annual pay 


County' Percent Ranked by Percent 
change percent change 
1999-28002 | , change, 1999-20002 
1999-2000 i 


RICNMONGA, VA ..ceseeeeeseeceeee 166,923 
Roanoke City, VA .. : 75,894 
Virginia Beach, VA ............ 165,610 


Tar WAS nccctecccurcosssactnets 113,910 
King, WA ... 1,162,290 
Pierce, WA ... 241,654 
Snohomish, WA .. 209,557 
Spokane, WA... 188,843 
Thurston, WA 84,277 
Yakima, WA ..... 94,233 
Kanawha, WV .. 112,920 
Brown, W1 .... xen 142,359 
DANG Wi ecco smkannseeee 274,353 


Milwaukee, WI 528,837 


Outagamie, WI 94,364 
Racine, WI ... 79,160 
Waukesha, WI . “a 222,877 
Winnebago, WI ........... 90,256 
San duane Ri cis eiawssce 327,187 


‘ Includes areas not officially designated as 


counties. See Notes on Current Labor 


Statistics. 


? Percent changes were computed from 
annual employment and pay data adjusted for 


noneconomic county reclassifications. See 
Notes on Current Labor Statistics. 
$ Rankings for percent change in 


employment are based on the 314 counties that 
are comparable over the year. 


22. Annual data: Employment status of the population 


[Numbers in thousands] 


NN --]N-PN— ww 


ie) 


oO N= 


Oo YNNOOM A=NODONMNMNG DO 


AO-]-NOOMDNDO AD 


NOU) Ome TINO GD GD) OCA Oren so) 


oa NMOL 


* Totals for the United States do not include 
data for Puerto Rico. 


° Data are not available for release. 


Note: Data pertain to workers covered by 


Unemployment Insurance (UI) and 
Unemployment Compensation for Federal 
Employees (UCFE) programs. The 315 U.S. 


counties comprise 70.8 percent of the total 
covered workers in the United States 


Employment status 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 
Civilian noninstitutional population........... 192,805 194,838 196,814 198,584 200,591 203,133 205,220 207,753 209,699 211,864 
Civilian labor fOrCe......scccccsesceseeteeeeeees 128,105 129,200 131,056 132,304 133,943 136,297 137,673 139,368 140,863 141,815 
Labor force participation rate.............. 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.2 66.9 
Employed poo 118,492 120,259 123,060 124,900 126,708 129,558 131,463 133,488 135,208 135,073 
Employment-population ratio 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 64.5 63.8 
AQUICUHUNC ecrtsnestavsypecestiercess one and 3,247 3,115 3,409 3,440 3,443 3,399 3,378 3,281 3,305 3,144 
Nonagricultural industries............, 115,245 117,144 119,651 121,460 123,264 126,159 128,085 130,207 131,903 131,929 
WneMmploy od irencccemetenreactee---2as. 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 5,880 5,655 6,742 
Unemployment rate... 13) 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 4.9 4.5 4.2 4.0 4.8 
Not in the labor fOrce..........::.:ceseeeseee| 64,700 65,638 65,758 66,280 66,647 66,837 67,547 68,385 68,836 70,050 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


23. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 


(In thousands] 


Industry 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 
Motallemploymentrcsssneccrcencteesttoeseenered 108,601 110,713 114,163 117,191 119,608 122,690 125,865 128,916 131,759 132,213 
PrivatesSectorcrreccsecssesccrsco avec enerecoat 89,956 91,872 95,036 97,885 100,189 103,133 106,042 108,709 111,079 111,341 
Goods-producing.. a 23,231 23,352 23,908 24,265 24,493 24,962 25,414 25,507 25,709 25,122 
MIDI Gee actesecstestrecsortesyastessetoreecarsnesse 635 610 601 581 580 596 590 539 543 563 
CONnSWUCHON ese-<ceeerces preter eset arses 4,492 4,668 4,986 5,160 5,418 5,691 6,020 6,415 6,698 6,861 
MamUfacturingstsesrescvtercscccssnarserererss 18,104 18,075 18,321 18,524 18,495 18,675 18,805 18,552 18,469 17,698 
Service-Producing.......ssceceseseseeseereeeee 85,370 87,361 90,256 92,925 95,115 97,727 100,451 103,409 106,050 107,092 
Transportation and public utilities.. 5,718 5,811 5,984 6,132 6,253 6,408 6,611 6,834 7,019 7,070 
Wholesale trade. cs 5,997 5,981 6,162 6,378 6,482 6,648 6,800 6,911 7,024 7,014 
Retail trad OSs cise saccosorenssecsseccese seeerres 19,356 19,773 20,507 21,187 21,597 21,966 22,295 22,848 23,307 23,488 
Finance, insurance, and real estate... 6,602 6,757 6,896 6,806 6,911 7,109 7,389 (kets) 7,560 7,624 
SONVICES.cs:ts cacestereoverinscteseseactes steered 29,052 30,197 31,579 3351117 34,454 36,040 37,533 39,055 40,460 41,024 
Governmentisscesco-ctecneeseracteeeesy 18,645 18,841 19,128 19,305 19,419 19,557 19,823 20,206 20,681 20,873 
2,969 2,915 2,870 2,822 Pag heyp 2,699 2,686 2,669 PLING 2,616 
4,408 4,488 4,576 4,635 4,606 4,582 4,612 4,709 4,785 4,880 
11,267 11,438 11,682 12,056 12,276 12,525 12,829 13,119 13,377 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


24. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 
payrolls, by industry 


Industry 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 
SN ees 
Private sector: 

Average Weekly NOUIS...........ssssscessesscsessveresserssveass 34.4 34.5 34.7 34.5) 34.4 34.6 34.6 34.5 34.5 34.2 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).........:eceeee 10.57 10.83 11.12 11.43 11.82 12.28 12.78 13.24 13.75 14.33 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)............:1s004 363.61 373.64 385.86 394.34 406.61 424.89 442.19 456.78 474.38 490.09 
Mining: 

AVerage WEEKLY NOUIS.....:.ccccescesssosssesovscseversevonencoes 43.9 44.3 44.8 44.7 45.3 45.4 43.9 43.2 43.1 43.4 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)..........csseceed 14.54 14.60 14.88 15.30 15.62 16.15 16.91 17.05 17.24 17.65 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........:0e4 638.31 646.78 666.62 683.91 707.59 733.21 742.35 736.56 743.04 766.01 
Construction: 

Average Weekly NOUIS.......cecsssssecesesssesescssassensseees 38.0 38.5 38.9 38.9 39.0 39.0 38.9 39.1 39.3 39.2 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 14.15 14.38 14.73 15.09 15.47 16.04 16.61 17.19 17.88 18.33 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........::e04 537.70 553.63 573.00 587.00 603.33 625.56 646.13 672.13 702.68 718.54 
Manufacturing: 

Average weekly NOUurms........:cssscccsserssensssrscsnescorsnns 41.0 41.4 42.0 41.6 41.6 42.0 41.7 41.7 41.6 40.7 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)...........:cceeeeed 11.46 11.74 12.07 12.37 12.77 13.17 13.49 13.90 14.38 14.84 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars).........-..::004 469.86 486.04 506.94 514.59 $31.23 553.14 562.53 579.63 598.21 603.99 
Transportation and public utilities: 

AVETAGS WEEKY NOUNS  rcccccersncesccucvescusssesesurestersnseas 38.3 39.3 39.7 39.4 39.6 39.7 39.5 38.7 38.6 38.1 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars). = 13.43 13.55 13.78 14.13 14.45 14.92 15.31 15.69 16.22 16.89 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)............s00004 514.37 532.52 547.07 556.72 572.22 592.32 604.75 607.20 626.09 643.51 
Wholesale trade: 

IAVETAGE WEGKIY NOUNS. sensscsctrsccsttrecceqnucersecereesertrert 38.2 38.2 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.5 38.2 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 11.39 11.74 12.06 12.43 12.87 13.45 14.07 14.58 15.20 15.80 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 435.10 448.47 463.10 476.07 492.92 516.48 538.88 558.80 585.20 603.56 
Retail trade: 

Average WeeKIY NOUIS.......-...c2ceserseosccsssoeeerenrneecses 28.8 28.8 28.9 28.8 28.8 28.9 29.0 29.0 28.9 28.8 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)...........csccceeeey ate 7.29 7.49 7.69 7.99 8.33 8.74 9.09 9.46 9.82 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........-.:00+4 205.06 209.95 216.46 221.47 230.11 240.74 253.46 263.61 273.39 282.82 
Finance, insurance, and real estate: 

AVGTAGO WEOKIY NOULSi cescasexcatsconscc:tvenctscvere<cxccvoscst 35.8 35.8 35.8 35.9 35.9 36.1 36.4 36.2 36.3 36.3 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 10.82 11.35 11.83 12.32 12.80 13.34 14.07 14.62 15.07 15.83 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars).........:sse0se4 387.36 406.33 423.51 442.29 459.52 481.57 $12.15 529.24 547.04 574.63 
Services: 

Average Weekly NOUlSscuvsceccocesseececvessmcecusanesvnstores 32.5 32.5 32.5 32.4 32.4 32.6 32.6 32.6 32.7 32.7 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 10.54 10.78 11.04 11.39 11.79 12.28 12.84 13.37 13.91 14.61 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 342.55 350.35 358.80 369.04 382.00 400.33 418.58 435.86 454.86 477.75 
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25. Employment Cost Index, compensation, by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


SS 


2000 2001 2002 Percent change 
Srica ie 
Series months | months 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. ended ended 
| Mar. 2002 
Civillanworkerscae ee heme ee alle ne, 146.5| 148.0 149.5} 150.6) 152.5) 153.8] 155.6] 156.8) 158.4 1.0 3.9 
Workers, by occupational group: 

WV hiite-Collan’ WOIrKGISs.8.<. Sesskcedsuscueconssiacavanaeunscsccocaquuegovecssies 148.4) 149.9) 151.5) 152.5) 154.4) 156.0} 157.7} 158.9} 160.5 1.0 4.0 
Professional specialty and technical............cccccccscseeeeeeees 146.7 148.3 150.0 151.3 153.2 154.3 156.7 157:5 158.5 6 36 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial... aids 150.5 151.9 153.7 154.6 156.6 158.6 159.6 161.2 163.7 1.6 4.5 
Administrative support, including clerical...............s00 148.6; 150.1 151.8} 152.8} 155.3} 156.8! 158.8} 160.0} 162.0 1.3 4.3 

Blue-Collar WOrK@Is......2--scsce-ceseassusscnnysnversensenss aatetasunerevikin 142.7) 144.1 145.6} 146.5} 148.2) 149.3) 151.1 152.0} 153.7 11 3.7 

SEMVIGE OCCU ATOMS cos ccccocccenssuastes duaarooncyoeatCousteseanenievc ene 146.0 147.1 148.5 150.0 152.0 153.3 155.0 156.9 158.4 1.0 4.2 

Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing........-..... 144.9} 146.6] 148.0} 148.8) 150.7) 152.2} 153.3] 154.4) 156.3 1.2 3.7 
Manufacturing... ws| 146.0} 147.5) 148.7) 149.3} 151.3) 152.6] 153.3) 154.6) 156.6 1.3 3.5 

DEVICE EOC CHING Foo ne ates sca nnaas bce reiennactronpnnnecabnnnvsrenesestaceen 147.1 148.4) 150.1 151.1 153.0} 155.4) 156.4) 157.6} 159.1 1.0 4.0 
RST MICOS Sa secrei cect cet aseew aera eiaa din cac pehe cae cent coatdceaeel 148.0} 149.3} 151.2} 152.4) 154.3} 155.4) 158.1 159.0} 160.2 8 3.8 

Health services. we| 145.9) 147.5) 149.0} 150.7} 152.5} 154.6) 156.7} 158.3} 160.5 1.4 §.2 
PHOS rites so 5 saptnn Sache acc sce cbsncdesces boacsnevdvecvsvesneivaeuins 146.3} 147.7} 149.5} 151.3} 153.2} 155.6] 158.2; 160.0; 162.3 1.4 5.9 
E-GuGational SCIWVICES accvascceceenceecccusnsaxcesneccessneasecaccunseenes 146.5| 146.8) 149.7; 150.6; 151.7} 152.2} 156.1 156.6] 157.1 3 3.6 
Public administration® Be es ie ta ek Le ihm Lah eh oN 145.7 146.1 146.9 148.3 150.6 151.9 153.8 155.2 156.5 8 3.9 
PROUT ATUACENTENG a nsnacnasssankasasseet ove done luda on arceecvoisawasaeeares 146.6} 148.0) 149.6) 150.7} 152.6; 154.0} 156.0} 157.2; 158.7 1.0 4.0 
Private Industry WOFKOrs... .-- <-- 25. -....genccccssesercovsccesresesses 146.8/ 148.5} 149.9} 150.9} 153.0; 154.5] 155.9] 157.2] 158.9 11 3.9 
Exchiding: Sales OCCUPATIONS 0 5.2.<:.c:ecssnssenpeccssdecenencessses 146.5) 148.2 149.8; 150.9} 153.0 154.4) 156.0 160.9 159.0 1.1 3.9 

Workers, by occupational group: 

WiRRe=COUAT WOTKOIS 5 cosscscecnsaseccnnsnccssssinnsssnsncastspisecscsnnaned 149.3) 151.1 152.6] 153.6) 155.7) 157.4) 158.7) 160.1 161.9 1.1 4.0 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS..........:.cscseseeeseeeseteseseeeees 149.4) 151.3 152.9} 154.1 156.5 158.1 159.6} 160.9) 162.8 tne 4.0 
Professional specialty and technical occupations.......... 148.4 150.7 152.2 153.7} 156.3 157.5 159.2 160.3 161.5 7 3.3 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations.. 151.1 152.7 154.4 155.3 157.3} 159.4) 160.2 161.8} 164.4 1.6 45 
SAlES OCCUPATIONS 35a aise ese doesnsucatwstsnseseasusntarpcestencesecven 148.9} 150.3) 151.2) 151.4) 152.3) 154.5) 155.0} 156.7} 157.7 6 3.5 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical.... 149.0 150.6 152.3} 153.4) 156.1 157.7 159.5) 160.8) 162.8 1.2 4.3 
Blue-collar workers 142.6) 144.1 145.5| 146.4) 148.2} 149.3} 151.0; 151.9) 153.6 et 3.6 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations.......}. 142.3 144.1 145.8 146.7} 148.7) 149.7 151.8 152.5| 153.7 8 3.4 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors............ 144.0 145.0 146.0 146.8 148.3) 149.1 150.4; 151.5 153.6 1.4 3.6 
Transportation and material moving occupations........... 137.5| 138.6! 139.9) 141.1 142.6; 143.9; 145.6) 146.3) 148.7 1.6 4.3 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers..... 146.4) 148.1 149.4; 150.4) 152.2 153.4) 154.9) 156.5) 158.7 1.4 43 
Service OCCUPATIONS..........-.secsseserecescsssecescenssserscereenseneee] 143.9] 145.4; 146.6) 148.1 150.0| 151.3) 152.6} 154.8] 156.4 1.0 4.3 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations® cossantceereasete 145.3 146.9 148.4) 149.5 151.4; 152.7 154.3) 155.5] 157.1 1.0 3.8 
Workers, by industry division: 
SRS PN NUNCA RFs n ees oad an cnesannecceannenaconcrencec=scrHae 144.8; 146.6) 147.9) 148.8) 150.7} 152.1 153.1 154.4; 156.2 1.2 3.6 
Excluding sales occupations.. 144.2| 145.9] 147.2] 148.2] 150.1 151.5] 152.5) 153.7} 155.5 1.2 3.6 
White-collar occupations........... 148.1 150.1 151.3} 151.9} 154.5) 156.5} 156.8} 158.1 160.1 1.3 3.6 
Excluding sales occupations.. 148.4) 149.6) 150.5) 153.0) 155.0) 155.3) 156.5) 158.4 1 3.5 
Blue-collar occupations.......... 144.4] 145.8} 146.8 148.2 149.3 150.8 151.9 153.6 ia 3.6 
Construction. ..........++: 143.2| 145.1 146.7; 148.2) 150.3) 151.7) 153.0} 154.1 q 4.0 
Manufacturing...........-++ 147.5} 148.7) 149.3) 151.3) 152.6; 152.2) 154.6) 156.6 1.3 3.5 
White-collar occupations 150.2) 151.4) 151.5) 154.2) 156.0) 156.0) 156.9) 159.1 1.4 3.2 
Excluding sales occupations 148.2; 149.3) 149.7) 152.2; 154.0) 153.8; 154.5) 156.7 1.3 3.0 
Blue-collar occupations A 145.6 146.7 147.8 149.1 150.0 151.3 152.7 154.6 1.2 3.7 
DUR AENCSe ea eeteee cp cea -cncasnesnusasossespetesatachivedsssdancasseanreasien 148.3} 149.4) 150.1 151.8} 153.1 154.0| 155.3) 156.9 1.0 3.4 
INONGE ADIOS: taser arcsazescvagerpers sozsnerscasnesscsuceocsssaseuvnveetswaserd 146.0} 147.5| 147.7) 150.4) 151.6) 152.0) 153.2) 156.0 1.8 3.7 
SOrvice-Producing...........csceeccssssssssenesesssrsecaseceseassseesesssesened 149.1 150.6 151.7 153.8 155.3 156.9 158.2 159.9 Ast 4.0 
Excluding sales occupations............. 149.4 151.1 152.2 154.6 156.0 157.8 159.0 160.9 1.2 41 
White-collar occupations.........-..0+ 151.0} 152.6; 153.7) 155.8) 157.4) 159.0) 160.3} 162.1 11 4.0 
Excluding sales occupations.. 152.1 153.9} 155.1 157.5} 159.1 160.9} 162.2) 164.1 1.2 4.2 
Blue-Collar OCCUPATIONS. ........ccssesceseeseeneeteesetneteseenseeseeey 143.1 144.5] 145.3] 147.7} 148.7} 150.9} 151.0} 153.2 1.2 3.7 
Service OCCUPALIONS........020....ss0ssscssnsssscasessssensecenscesersaes 145.1 146.3] 147.9] 149.6) 150.8) 152.2} 154.2} 155.9 ils 4.2 
Transportation and public utilities 143.9] 145.7; 147.4 148.3} 150.5) 152.4) 153.5) 155.5) 157.3 1.2 45 
TANSPOMMATION. ...40.02024..cececcessssscseveseecsecnsncnrsssassessssessosed 140.4) 141.8] 142.8) 143.9] 145.4) 146.9) 148.2) 151.1 152.5 9 4.9 
PUBIC UAIIOS re scseccsescxsdessnsasesvovvssnencecracéatsannecsnyorersneersana 148.6] 150.9] 153.5) 154.1 157.3} 159.8; 160.7] 161.5) 163.9 1.5 4.2 
CommMuNicationS. .........ccscceseeeeee 148.4) 150.9} 153.9} 154.7} 158.3) 161.1 162.8} 163.4) 166.0 1.6 4.9 
Electric, gas, and sanitary SErViCS.........:..seesereeeees 148.9) 151.0] 152.9} 153.4; 156.0) 158.1 158.1 159.1 161.3 1.4 3.4 
Wholesale and retail trade.........csccsessessesesecsterseeereeseers 145.6] 147.3] 148.3) 149.4) 151.0} 152.6) 153.7} 155.5} 156.5 6 3.6 
Excluding sales occupations... 146.4) 148.1 149.6} 150.6) 152.6] 153.9} 155.4 - - - - 
Wholesale trade.........ccecscseeees 150.0] 151.8] 152.1 154.4; 155.1 157.8} 158.6); 159.5) 161.9 15 4.4 
Excluding sales occupations... 149.6) 151.1 152.7| 154.9) 156.9) 158.5] 160.0} 160.6) 162.3 11 3.4 
Retail tad Gs saceseeeaessatesessen---easecccuatvassussnivacrensyrsanxssnestsass 143.2} 144.8) 146.2} 146.6/ 148.7} 149.7) 150.9) 153.2; 153.5 2 3.2 
General merchandise StOFeS. ......:::.:cssccsceererenserernees 139.7| 141.0) 142.2} 144.4] 147.3) 149.4) 149.7; 150.9) 152.4 1.0 3.5 
FOOG:StORCS ses ectae scsseveeyreasescvesccuavaccarsevarsceanesseuassenreasos 140.1 142.5] 143.4} 144.5) 146.1 148.2) 149.7} 151.7} 152.9 8 4.7 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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25. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation, | by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


2000 2001 2002 Percent change 
7 3 12 
Series months | months 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. ended ended 
Mar. 2002 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...........:ccccscceeeeseeeed 152.0 153.1 155:2 155.7 157.9 159.5 160.9 161,3 165.2 2.4 4.6 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ...........cecceeesseereeeeeteeeeeee 154.2 1555) 157.4 158.4 161.2 163.1 164.7 165.0 169.8 2.9 5:3 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies 162.7 164.2 165.8 166.5 170.8 172.7 175.4 174.5 182.1 4.5 6.6 
INSUNANCO ccrseceerscvesoeceepeasccuss toons eieoisaneceocctammereessereceneey 149.9) 151.3 154.8) 155.2) 157.6) 159.3) 159.9) 161.3 164.0 hey, 41 
Services .| 149.4) 151.2) 152.9] 154.1 156.5} 157.8 160.0 161.0 162.6 1.0 3.9 
BUSINGSS SOIVICESS -s-aycercsanvaeccesastensoysepeescecevorzaeseneeaeeres 154.2 156.3 157.5| 158.4; 160.5} 163.0 165.2 166.2 166.3 cit 3.6 
Health SQrViCOS io. os ciescccace scot eves sactessocvevssersescusseaecacvstestirs 145.8; 147.5) 149.0) 150.6] 152.7 154.7| 156.8 158.4] 160.6 1.4 5.2 
Hospitals2.ce-sescce-cctescesscactspectos nese ccerese scx .| 145.8) 147.5 149.2) 151.1 153.5 155.9| 158.4) 160.3} 162.8 1.6 6.1 
Educational S@rviCes..........:csscceseesseeeeeseeees .| 154.0} 154.9} 158.8} 159.9) 162.3) 162.6) 166.4; 167.6) 168.5 Re} 3.8 
Colleges and universities 154.6 155.5 158.6 159.2 162.2 162.6 166.2 167.5 168.1 4 3.6 
Nonmanufactistin ictecccsce-csrccoren coos sexz-cosacesccutesnsestesssases 146.7; 148.4) 150.0} 151.1 153.1 154.7; 156.3) 157.6} 159.3 1.1 4.0 
Whhite-Collar WOrKGrS:ccccesucssescsencusececcescecsssnctceceunezarsectee 149.2} 151.0) 152.6} 153.7) 155.8) 157.5) 159.0 160.5} 162.2 ‘ei 4.1 
Excluding sales occupations. ed 150.2 152.0 153.8 155.1 157.5 159.1 160.9 162.3 164.2 1.2 4.3 
EAUE-CONAE OCCUDAUONS irs 2 scccncecnpsctasisrssvavicusouatasdevsnosieas 140.6 142.3 143.9 144.8 146.9 148.1 150.2 150.6 152.2 11 3.6 
SOMNICE:- OCCUPANONS io <2 ea caescecs: evar cnccssseserensecexserraseeeeds 143.5} 145.1 146.3] 147.8} 149.5} 150.7) 152.1 154.1 155.9 1.2 4.3 
State and local government WOFkKEIS........cscseseesesesseeseesees 145.5 145.9 147.8 148.9} 150.3 151.2 154.3 155.2 156.1 6 3.9 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-CollarwoOrkerss.ics.czcsasscenssccsassoncinguetssetscaavescdsscouventere 144.9| 145.3) 147.3) 148.3) 149.5} 150.4) 153.7} 154.4) 155.2 45) 3.8 
Professional specialty and technical... ‘ 144.1 144.5 146.6 147.4 148.4 149.2 152.8 153.2 153.6 3 3.5 
Executive, administrative, and managerial...............20+/ 147.0 147.2 149.2 150.7 152.4 153.7 156.4 157.6 159.5 1.2 4.7 
Administrative support, including clerical................4 145.9 146.5 148.3 149.4 150.7 151.6 154.2 155.6 156.9 8 41 

Bitte= Collar WOrkKGIS: « c2cccecccacsscusesecstscvsnedccventensveucseverescccvusved 143.7 144.2 145.9 147.2 148.6 149.0 151.5 153.2 154.0 Re) 3.6 

Workers, by industry division: 

SOMWICOS 5: sc svosesdkavescssyestssasssreccsessusspsccversucwnsacsdeancvevccesusth stad 145.2; 145.5} 148.0} 148.9) 149.9) 150.6) 154.4) 154.9) 155.5 4 3.7 
Services excluding schools° 145.2 145.8 147.6 148.8) 150.1 151.9 154.5 156.1 157.9 1.2 Si2 
Health services............. ll 147.3) 147-90) 9150-01 8 151.61) ost 154.4) 157.1 158.5) 160.4 11 6:5) 
POSITS are cesvesussccetecssnaresercospyscveneopavventeauueervaaresasvanes 147.9| 148.4; 150.7) 152.0} 152.2 154.7; 157.4) 159.1 160.7 1.0 5.6 
Educational! SOrviceSicsc..c:ccsse.ccscescsc aces scsesesteseaneesrceeeied 145.0) 145.2) 147.9) 148.7) 149.6) 150.1 154.1 154.5] 154.8 2 3.5 
SGHOOMS tractesewvenpsescescsecteas 145.3} 145.5} 148.2} 149.0/ 149.9} 150.5) 154.4; 154.8 155.1 2 3.5 
Elementary and secondary... | 144.5 144.7 147.3 148.1 148.5 149.0 152.8 153.1 153.4 ne 3.3 
Colleges and univerSitieS...........cccesseccseesseeeeneeeene 147.4 147.6 150.5 181.7 153.7 154.3 153.8 159.6 160.0 3 41 
Public administration? ......sccc.cccssssssssssssscsssssssssssssssesssssssss 145.7] 146.1] 146.9] 148.3] 150.6) 151.9] 151.9] 155.2} 156.5 8 3.9 


' Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index consists of ° Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


wages, salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. * This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
? Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and _ Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 5 Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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26. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


-e ? 


2000 2001 2002 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. ended ended 
| Mar. 2002 
7 i 
Civillan workers | stent ciate er | ARR Rae | | 144.0} 145.4) 147.0] 147.9} 149.5} 150.8] 152.3} 153.4) 154.8 0.9 3.5 
Workers, by occupational group: 

Wihhite- collar WOrKONS <.55.ncccsiessaxscnvenspacvvcnsinubita sk onetbannsansavsse 146.2 147.6 149.2 150.2 151.7 163.1 154.5 155.6 157.0 9 3.5 
Professional specialty and technical........ 144.9 146.4 148.3 149.6 Stet 152.-| 154.2 155.1 155.6 3.0 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial. ; 148.6 149.9 151.6 152.4) 154.0 155.8 156.7 158.1 160.7 6 4.4 
Administrative support, including Clerical............ssc0| 145.5] 146.9] 148.5) 149.6] 151.6] 152,7/ 154.6) 155.7| 157.3 0 3.8 

BlUe@-COllar: WOKK ONS io. sccaccsssicacsarssvsuvavesstasetaastssevesastontsieny | 139.2} 140.6) 142.0) 142.9} 144.7; 146.0} 147.6} 148.5} 149.7 3.5 

SEGVIGS OCCUPATIONS tases ancsviascevnceacasteceni es metnveestacehenewd 143.0 144.0 145.7 147.1 148.6 149.7 iota 153.0 154.2 3.8 

Workers, by industry division: 

(GQobds-producingn. svisstiinitater erent eet 141.3 143.0 144.3 145.3 147.0 147,6 149.5 150.5); 151.8 9 3.3 
RAMEN AEFI Scop enecavasequcocssenicae-veaxtanncee soca etencee wee 142.9) 144.4) 145.7) 146.5) 148.5} 150.0} 150.7) 151.7) 153.1 9 3.1 

SOMVICS=PFOGUCING : 5-55-85 cciccscvecdanvarnsyassacancsayeanzcavivessnsiveaven 145.0| 146.3} 148.0; 148.9} 150.5} 151.7} 153.4; 154.5} 155.9 9 3.6 
Services -| 146.6] 147.9) 149.9) 151.0) 152.6) 153.6); 156.2) 157.1 158.1 6 3.6 

FIC ANE SORVIGESeioy sa acaascvanenmasseeacetetaesra inp cenvansavarteeeteowe 143.8} 145.3) 146.7) 148.3} 149.8; 151.8) 153.7} 155.5} 157.3 2 5.0 
BOSPNtANS eae nsnsecpasecerannacm cred eens hese eevee aeeeeet rece 142.6] 143.8} 145.6) 147.3) 148.8) 151.2 15.5) 155.5] 157.2 1.1 5.6 
EGUCaHO Mal SEMICES icc. cceacesesecccarssascenssvsechcoussvscarennearecead 145.3} 145.6] 148.9} 149.6; 150.5) 151.0} 154.6} 155.1 155.3 aif 3.2 
PURO RA WEE RION 0S. o Sid ccienaes 142.5} 142.9] 144.6] 146.1] 147.6] 148.7} 150.3] 151.6} 152.5 6 3.3 
RO PAF AAINEN RGN UTTNG oace snecirss cosexeskccartit tances shaveSuctcxaieacencereess 144.2} 145.5) 147.2) 148.1 149.7} 149.7} 152.6; 153.8} 155.0 8 3.5 
Private industry WOrke®S...............ccccceeseseeeeeeeeeseeeeeee] = 143.9] 145.4] 146.8] 147.7| 149.4) 150.9] 152.4 153.3] 154.7 9 3.5 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ..........sssccsscssescesereeseerensseees 143.5} 145.1 146.5} 147.6; 149.5} 150.8; 152.2) 153.3) 154.9 1.0 3.6 

Workers, by occupational group: 

WUT ~COIRAN, WER ITS soca cnc nnn apn nase oniscede rename 146.6 148.3 149.7 150.6 152.3 153.8 154.8 156.1 157.7 1.0 3.5 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ...........::cccesecenseeseeesseenseees 146.7 148.5 149.9 151.1 153.0 154.4 155.7 156.9 158.6 i 3.7 
Professional specialty and technical occupations.......... 145.1 147.3| 148.6} 150.2} 152.1 153.2! 154.8) 155.9) 156.7 5 3.0 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations.. 149.2} 150.7} 152.3} 153.0; 154.7/ 156.5} 157.2) 158.6) 161.3 ler 4.3 
Sales occupations 146.7| 147.9] 149.0] 148.7) 149.2) 151.5) 151.2} 152.6) 153.6 nif 2.9 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical.... 146.0 147.5 149.1 150.1 152.3 153.6) 155.3 156.5) 158.2 tal 3.9 
BUG COMAE WOTKEYS 52. ccc sxstnescachsoceniasnene:accnereesvassssdesnavaens oc} 139.1 140.5} 141.9} 142.8) 144.6) 145.9) 147.5} 148.3} 149.6 9 3.5 _ 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations........ 138.9} 140.6} 142.0) 142.8) 144.6; 145.7| 147.7) 148,4| 149.2 5 3.2 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors... 140.7| 141.6} 142.9} 143.7} 145.6; 146.9) 148.1 149.0| 150.5 1.0 3.4 
Transportation and material moving occupations........... 134.1 135.2 136.5} 137.6] 139.5} 140.7 142.1 142.8 144.8 1.4 3.8 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers....| 141.8] 143.6] 145.0) 146.2) 148.0) 149.8) 151.0) 152.4) 154.2 1.2 4.2 
SIORVICS OCCUPA See seewatas srenatanenceeenaeatennseneescbsnantssstvecs 141.0 142.5 143.5 144.9) 146.4) 147.5) 148.7) 150.6 152.0 9 3.8 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations® Scene hraeecenecs: 142.1 143.7; 145.0} 146.0 147.7} 149.0} 150.3} 161.5} 152.7 8 3.4 

Workers, by industry division: 

GOOUS-PrODUCING......2..scscenssacseasssnscsarssssnseeseessssecssenssenesoes 141.3 143.0 144.3 145.2 147.0 148.6 149.5 150.5 151.7 8 3.2 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS...........:::ccseeeeseenseereneees 140.5) 142.1 143.4) 144.6) 146.3) 147.8) 148.7) 149.7) 150.9 8 3.1 
White-collar OCCUPATIONS............:cescceseeceeeeestesetseeseeeaees 145.0| 146.8} 147.9} 148.7) 150.5} 152.3) 152.6) 153.6) 155.0 9 3.0 
Excluding sales occupations............. 143.2] 144.9] 146.0} 147.2} 148.9} 150.5} 150.8} 151.7) 152.9 8 oat 
Blue-collar ocCupationsS.........c.cceseeeeee 139.0} 140.5) 142.0) 143.1 144.7) 146.1 147.4} 148.4) 149.6 8 3.4 
Construction..........-.++++ .| 136.0} 138.0} 139.4) 140.7) 142.1 143.9) 145.1 146.3) 147.0 #5) 3.4 
WERNER ING oeceee crectccevene eaten scaneserasteacyncersceyenrecdtatsuraasss 142.9] 144.4) 145.7) 146.5) 148.5) 150.0) 150.7) 151.7) 153.1 9 3.1 
White-collar OCCUPATIONS..........:cesceseeseeteeteteteereteseesensd 145.8; 147.7; 148.7} 149.2) 151.1 152.7| 152.8; 153.3) 154.9 1.0 2.5 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS..........csscsesseseeeererseeeesey 143.7} 145.6] 146.6) 147.5} 149.9} 150.5) 150.5} 151.0) 152.3 *) 2.1 
Blue-collar OCCUPATIONS.........:0cccecceeseessserseeneeeneerenereneeee 140.8; 142.0 143.4) 144.6 146.4] 147.8 149.1 150.3) 151.7 9 3.6 
Diarablesi:: Aatiaccaaws 143.0} 144.7| 146.1 147.3} 149.0} 150.5) 151.5) 151.7) 153.9 9 3.3 
NORGUYADIES.5 eercstcesseec, soncexevcseraneeatanss batesdsssecsitesveaeetss) 142.7| 143.9] 145.0] 145.4] 147.5} 149.0; 149.3} 153.9} 151.9 11 3.0 
SOrvice-PrOoducing........-.ssssssssssssssnsssossesssssssecssscesnenserssoonrss 146.5] 147.9] 148.9) 150.5) 151.9) 153.2) 151.9] 156.1 1.0 3:7, 
Excluding sales occupations... 146.9 148.3 149.4 151.3 152.6 154.2 156.1 157.2 lait 3.9 
White-collar occupations............ 148.5} 150.0} 150.9} 152.5} 154.0) 155.2) 157.2] 158.2 dial 3.7 
Excluding sales occupations... 149.6; 151.2 152.3 154.3 155.6) 157.2 158.2 160.4 BY 4.0 
Blue-collar OCCUPATIONS. .........cececesceseseeeeseeeenenateesensenes 140.3} 141.6} 142.2} 144.3) 145.3) 147.5] 148.1 149.4 9 3.5 
Service OCCUPALIONS..........eeeceeseeeeteeseeeesensrstrereceeseeteeeees 142.5} 143.5} 144.8) 146.1 147.2; 148.4) 149.4) 151.6 9 3.8 
Transportation and public utilities. ...........06 138.5} 140.0] 141.3) 142.3) 143.7; 145.7; 146.7} 149.2) 150.5 9 4.7 
TVANSPOMMALION. 22. -cesscecsereesesecasensasaserecesedeoynree 134.9| 136.2} 137.4) 138.6) 139.8) 141.6) 142.6) 145.7) 147.4 1.2 5.4 
Public utilities... 143.2| 144.9) 146.4) 147.1 148.7; 151.0) 152.0) 153.6} 154.3 ss 3.8 
Communications...........:0+ 143.4 145.0} 146.7] 147.4) 149.2} 151.8} 153.3) 155.2) 155.3 A 41 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services... 143.0 144.7 145.9} 146.6 148.1 149.9 150.4 151.7 153.0 9 3.3 
Wholesale and retail trade.........:cccssesseesseseeeeeeeteeeeneeeneees 143.8 145.5 146.4 147.4| 148.4) 150.1 150.6 152.1 153.0 6 3.1 
Excluding sales OCCUPAtIONS...........scssceseeeeserseeereeseed 145.2 146.8 148.2 149.0 150.7 151.9 153.1 - - = = 
Wholesale trade........-..csee 147.4] 149.4) 149.6} 151.6; 151.6} 154.5) 154.1 154.8) 157.2 1.6 3.7 
Excluding sales occupations 147.9| 149.7] 151.3] 153.2) 154.9} 156.5) 157.4; 157.9) 159.4 9 2.9 
Retail Wade. isccczcsecceccosscever-sre -| 142.4 143.5| 144.8] 145.2) 146.9] 147.8} 148.8) 150.7) 150.9 “il 2.7 
General merchandise StOLes.............-ccseeseseereeeseesersees 137.8] 138.5} 139.7) 142.2) 143.8) 145.5 145.7| 146.5) 147.9 1.0 2.9 
FOOD StOleSie secetcsecensntesccadossscecvsrsasiedcrsnedsosnnacoreoresransed 136.7| 139.5} 140.2} 141.6] 143.3} 144.5) 145.7) 146.7} 148.0 9 3.3 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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26. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


(June 1989 = 100] 


eee (00 _—_— em ———————SS 


2000 2001 2002 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Mar June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. ended ended 
Mar. 2002 
Finance, insurance, and real estate. .........cccccesecesesserey 148.7| 149.5} 151.7 151.7} 153.9} 154.6] 155.8 156.0 160.3 2.8 4.2 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ...........:.ceceseeseeseeseeceeeees 150.2] 151.5} 153.3) 154.1 156.6} 157.6) 159.1 159.1 164.5 3.4 5.0 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies.| 162.0] 163.3) 165.0} 165.7} 169.4; 170.8) 173.2 Ales) a kerle 5.5 7.0 
ITISUPANCO YS secdarescxesoccsrsvevsrctnapescuecrsactesceecerstesosceresteeemues| 145.5] 146.6] 150.7/ 150.8) 152.4) 153.3} 153.6); 155.0} 157.1 1.4 3.1 
Services.............. 147.4 149.1 150.6 151.8 153.8 155.0 157.1 158.2 159.5 8 3.7 
Business services. 152.0} 154.1 155.3; 156.0/ 158.2} 160.8/ 162.8) 163.7} 164.0 2 3.7 
Health services...... «| 143.5] 145.3) 146.6) 148.1 149.8} 151.8) 153.6] 155.4) 157.3 1.2 5.0 
Hospitalssecacnscrcs, torr cseayettaaeccanccnenecisnecen caapesteter a 141.8] 143.3) 144.9) 146.8) 148.5) 151.0) 153.3) 155.4) 157.1 11 5.8 
Educational SEnVICCS.sccccsccerescccecsceososcecescsesvszsncereveseaccer 148.9| 149.6] 153.4) 154.3} 155.4) 156.1 159.6; 160.5} 161.2 A 3.7 
Colleges and Universities. ..........sessseeseeereessceeeeeenees 148.9} 149.4) 152.5) 152.9) 154.1 155.0} 158.4) 159.6] 159.9 2 3.8 
NonmanufactininG!ier.<.ccsccccessecersssssvtoreesceoreerenetsanten .| 143.9} 145.5} 146.9} 147.9] 149.5) 150.9} 152.2) 153.5) 155.0 1.0 3.7 
White-collar workers..... 146.5} 148.2! 149.6) 150.6) 152.3) 153.8; 155.0) 156.4) 158.0 1.0 3.7 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. .........:cc::cceecceeseeeereeeees 147.4 149.1 150.7 151.9 153.9 155.3 156.9 158.3 160.1 1.1 4.0 
Blue-collar occupations 137.4; 138.9) 140.3 140.9] 142.8 143.9 145.8 146.4 147.5 8 3.3 
Service occupations....... 140.9 142.4 143.4 144.7 146.0 147.1 148.2 150.1 151.4 9 3.7 
State and local government WOFrkeIS.........cc0ccceeeeeeeeeeees| 144.3) 144.7) 147.2} 148.3) 150.2} 151.2} 154.3) 155.2 156.1 5 3.4 
Workers, by occupational group: 

Wihite=Collar\ WOrk@mSip-cecs-scccccecessseccssneseseccrannesectccseneeevseeress4 144.1 144.5 147.1 148.0 149.0 149.8 152.7 153.3 153.9 4 3.3 
Professional specialty and technical............cseccseeseeneere 144.3 144.7 147.4 148.2 149.1 149.8 153.0 153.4 153.6 J 3.0 
Executive, administrative, and managerial...................| 144.9) 145.1 147.3| 148.8} 150.1 151.5} 153.9) 155.1 156.6 1.0 4.3 
Administrative support, including clerical... 142.4] 143.0} 145.0} 146.2' 147.0} 147.6] 149.8} 150.9) 151.9 ath 3.3 

Blue-collar WOrkeYS..........ccccsesceeeeeeeseeeeeee 141.5 142.1 143.9 145.1 146.0 146.5 149.1 150.8 151.6 5 3.8 

Workers, by industry division: 

SONVICOS. jsssnsecestespnecesavackeexeccscsasnesncasseseccsarvevsstveszree vosearaace 144.6] 144.9) 147.9) 148.7) 149.5} 150.2} 153.7) 154.2} 154.6 3 3.4 
Services excluding SCHOOIS oe -oha errata: uw eaal 144.3 144.8 146.7 147.9 149.1 150.7 153.2 454.9 456.7 1.2 51 
Health services............0 145.3] 145.7} 147.7} 149.3} 149.9) 151.9] 154.2} 155.8) 157.8 1.3 5.3 
Hospitals............ 145.3] 145.6} 147.7) 149.2; 149.5} 151.8) 154.2) 155.7) 157.7 1.3 5:5 
Educational services. 144.5| 144.8| 148.0| 148.7; 149.5} 150.0) 153.6} 154.0) 154.2 al 3.1 
SCHOONS. Srivemerccsninteavuccenes 144.7| 144.9) 148.1 148.9) 149.7; 150.2} 153.8) 154.1 154.3 nil 3.1 
Elementary and secondary... «| 144.5] 144.6) 147.9) 148.5) 149.0) 149.5) 152.8; 153.1 153.4 2 3.0 
Colleges and universities. ..........cccccseseeeeecseeeeneees 144.9 145.6 148.3 149.5 151.4) 151.8 156.5 156.7 156.8 Si) 3.6 

: Ret pee? 
Publicadministratoniscrs..-.actcnes recess trcreese east eee 142.5 142.9 144.6 146.1 147.6 148.7 150.3 151.6 152.5 G 3.3 


Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 


State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 


? Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
* Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 


27. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 


2000 2001 2002 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | ended ended 
| Mar. 2002 
Private Industry WOrkELS.............ssccscecsssssesesecessssssesesecererseee 153.8 155.7 157.5 158.6 161.5 163.2 165.2 166.7 169.3 1.6 4.8 
Workers, by occupational group: 
IW IitO=CONAN WOEKGIS soe setecsscn-s cone conver sosesnsescanvesessvascuitearsivere 156.3 158.5 160.4 161.5 165.2 167.4 169.5 171.2 173.5 1.3 5.0 
Blue-collar workers 150.0 151.6 153.1 154.1 155.7 156.7 158.3 159.2 162.2 1.9 4.2 
Workers, by industry division: 
Goods-producing adids dieu ba ta deesy sot nc cana y ay aclunsstariaesseideccuree ta eNavuNe 152.3 154.2 155.7 156.2 158.5 159.6 160.8 162.6 165.8 2.0 4.6 
Service-producing paisxaaae fnuasqendchesusunecsrnereaenestiintss.cy casteeseesaen 154.0) 156.0} 157.9) 159.4) 162.6] 164.6) 167.1 168.4) 170.7 1.4 5.0 
Manufacturing... Waviiirurs taaus sad uesiese usp Gras hy eadaveaedsi kakiees tons sevasen 152.3 153.9 154.9 154.8 157.1 157.9 158.5 160.4 163.7 2.1 4.2 
Nonmantifacturing it. xcccccseniccocauinetiarstuteneeseencierssiseeell 154.0 156.1 158.1 159.7 162.9 164.9 167.4 168.6 Ale 1.4 5.0 
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28. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 


(June 1989 = 100] 


2000 2001 2002 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar ended ended 
| Mar. 2002 
COMPENSATION | 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

MSE Rostov 5 cpa gaa cana tat vnien es ua asandGaieban coeanie iommninatfosed eananen Raunt 143.0 144.4 146.1 146.9 147.9 149.5 151.0 153.1 154.8 Tal 47 
Goods-producing... ride cuay corse vc sewaaswaxsuy ecu canann east 143.3 144.8 146.8 147.3 147.9 149.3 150.6 151.6 153.4 Tei 3.7 
Service-producing. 142.5 143.9 145.2 146.4 147.6 149.5 151.2 154.2 156.0 WE 5.7 
Pa aiita CU TING os eacctescereon,sctsveccnaceansvnnaensnsnaacenctsaehansnancaovics | 144.5 145.4 147.4 147.4 147.9 148.8 149.9 151.4 153.4 1.3 3.7 
NOMA UTA CHAFING i. esccncu-ansacccsarurecranch-sec ter orsescrasbanctecencene 141.7 143.4 145.0 146.2 147.3 149.4 151.1 153.5 155.0 1.0 5.2 

WUC dant snrtnnnsncsanco¥eaatnevnsenesestanadccen eeuse viii waters auaaustbuersusneks 147.4 149.1 150.6 151.6 153.8 155.3 156.7 157.8 159.6 ed 3.8 
IGOOAS-PLOGUGING cee ccs cseecccnveneosadssnchascnvcsssusivansonternceshevsuexacce 145.4 147.2 148.4 149.3 151.6 153.1 154.0 155.3 i e¥fer’4 12) 3.7 
SONICS -OOGU CI TGs ccascersch Cecescwsncckcusascestnsctesechuvvincessvaveeates 148.0 149.6 151.2 152.3 154.4 155.9 157.5 158.6 160.3 tet 3.8 
Marth aGtUNiNG: cv accr-ccrcscenactctvtracoxvoessnncctersors unos sovecavvarmececvarencg 146.5 148.2 149.2 149.9 152.4 153.7 154.4 155.5 157.6 1.4 3.4 
INOMTATULAETEAING | Seaccccckesesby=tcterncesvanteestenceasnaucscceetnuchansecen 147.4 149.1 150.7 151.8 153.9 155.4 157.0 158.2 159.9 sil 3.9 

Workers, by region’ 

BUEMSTIGES vere ceetccte cc oa ce cena acbce oun aaektes naneaaneoeeoncambeaeccucnanes 146.3 147.6 149.3 150.3 151.6 153.7 155.2 156.3 158.3 1.3 4.4 

ORI a ccncccsenisexasnions EcdNesreser ster 145.0 146.7 147.6 148.6 qSitel 152.3 153.5 154.6 156.2 1.0 3.4 

Midwest (formerly North Central). 148.9 150.7 152.2 153.3 154.8 156.0 157.4 158.6 161.1 1.6 41 

MV OSE ood nesapecuaccnakensnredee swesnsoaaberescankbrpbeeaiavsneweaandcanaiockeknsassacaeed 147.0 148.8 150.8 151.8 154.3 156.0 157.6 159.4 160.4 6 4.0 

Workers, by area size’ 
Pe LINING ONS og rect rnes ca sxc wana os ase aeas iS eatsASasacae 146.9 148.6 150.1 151.0 153.1 154.6 156.0 157.4 159.1 1.1 3.9 
HENS AN CAS. ca seaasaccucscvyes vecacaaasceyaseasapacnsWancscscoussescapeecbpavaeavaaéceu 146.0 147.7 148.8 150.3 1S2a1 153.7 154.8 155.6 157.5 12 3.6 
WAGES AND SALARIES | 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

REDMOND oe sanz ncesccenansant test oo steasts cnarioccansesdasapenecbenaneuacsdennd dane sncaceeas 137.2 138.5 140.0 141.2 142.1 143.7 145.1 147.4 148.4 caf 4.4 
OESAS POI CIN Sane ane capnesontnesba cies anecsncu spent cegaspsnasea=sencanscre= 137.2 138.4 140.2 141.3 142.4 144.2 145.3 146.3 147.2 6 3.4 
Service-producing 137.6 138.9 140.1 141.5 142.2 143.7 145.4 148.9 150.0 “ff 5.5 
Manufacturing....... 138.8 139.7 141.4 142.6 143.9 145.5 146.7 148.0 149.0 al 35 
Nonmanufacturing 136.4 137.8 139.2 140.4 141.1 142.7 144.3 147.1 148.1 Ale 5.0 

BNO MLIEUECOET op oot con setae ean omer ae so paar sneakers: cases nadivanaianeseasweaaaeais 145.1 146.7 148.1 149.0 150.8 152.2 153.4 154.4 155.9 1.0 3.4 
Goods-producing.. 142.9 144.7 145.8 146.8 148.8 150.3 151.1 152.1 153.5 9 3.2 
Service-producing. 145.8 147.3 148.7 149.6 151.4 152.7 154.1 155.1 156.7. 1.0 3.5 
Manufacturing....... X 144.4 146.1 147.2 148.0 150.1 151.6 152.2 183.1 154.7 1.0 Si 
INGE ATIF ACTA =e eee sarc eaete ae tashenssesbpvansnexsapsnec-as-eanceaerary 145.0 146.6 148.0 148.9 150.7 152.0 153.3 154.4 155.9 1.0 3:5 

Workers, by region’ 
142.3 143.7 145.3 146.0 147.3 149.2 150.6 ionler4 153.5 dine 4.2 
143.0 144.6 145.3 146.3 148.3 149.3 150.2 151.2 152:5 9 2.8 
145.3 147.1 148.6 149.6 150.9 152.3 153.6 154.7 157511 1.6 441 
144.7 146.3 148.2 149.2 151.3 152.9 154.3 156.0 156.4 3 3.4 
Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan areas 144.1 145.7 147.1 148.0 149.8 151.2 152.4 153.7 155.1 9 3.5 
Other areas 142.2 143.7 144.7 146.0 147.4 148.8 149.7 150.5 151-7 8 2.9 


1 The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 


Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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29. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features within plans, 


medium and large private establishments, selected years, 1980-97 


Item 1980 1982 1984 1986 1988 1989 1991 1993 ba 1995 1997 
Scope Of survey7 (Im OOO!S) i ecccaecssvsrcrerenssstemaseoccont 21,352 21,043 21,013 21,303 31,059 32,428 31,163 28,728 33,374 38,409 
r of empl in "S): 
ee eee ane sadeveiaeidaseneceecyeieters 20,711 20,412 20,383 20,238 27,953 29,834 25,865 23,519 25,546 29,340 
With life insurance 20,498 20,201 20,172 20,451 28,574 30,482 29,293 26,175 29,078 33,495 
With defined benefit plan...................:::eeeeeeeeeees 17,936 17,676 17,231 16,190 19,567 20,430 18,386 16,015 17,417 19,202 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
Paldilunchithm@sccsecccervce sesceccscssseermcrectesesoetees 10 9 9 10 11 10 8 “) Es = 
Average minutes per Gay...........2:cescesccseeereeees = 25 26 27 29 26 30 29 a 2 
Paid rest time......--..esee+ 75 76 73 72 72 71 67 68 S = 
Average minutes per day. - 25 26 26 26 26 28 26 = 
Paid funeral leave................- se - ~ - 88 85 84 80 83 80 81 
Average days per OCCUITENCE..........0.c2sceecceereee+ - - - 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.0 3.3 3.7 
PaidiMollday steerer eee eee eee 99 99 99 99 96 97 92 91 89 89 
Average days per year.. 10.1 10.0 9.8 10.0 9.4 9.2 10.2 9.4 9.1 9.3 
Paid personal leave.... 20 24 23 25 24 22 21 21 22 20 
Average days per year.. - 3.8 3.6 3.7 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.5 
Paid VACAHONS: 22. see-saess-sc-e-asseererare cones soseeeeeeed 100 99 99 100 98 97 96 97 96 95 
Paid'sick loavewcctecceceecr-secesssserrse rs ieeerretiase 62 67 67 70 69 68 67 65 58 56 
Unpaid maternity leave... - - - - 33 37 37 60 Bul = 
Unpaid paternity leave. - ~ - - 16 18 26 53 u us 
Wnpaidjtamilyleavereee---avessn serene ess eee eee ba e “4 “| 4 e a 84 93 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans...........2-...202.00 97 97 97 95 90 92 83 82 77 76 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
Home health care.. ~ - 46 66 76 75 81 86 78 85 
Extended care facilities. Ea 58 62 62 70 79 80 80 82 73 78 
PYIVSICRN OXON ac. cen cea es racknc tee cence adeedhaussapeeusin ana - - 8 18 28 28 30 42 56 63 
Percent of participants wiih employee 
contribution required for: 
SEM COVELAGE).Carenescatesiovsertesnsiatestarsssescussy caus 26 oi, 36 43 44 47 51 61 67 69 
Average monthly contribution..............:::ceceeeeee - - $11.93 $12.80 $19.29 $25.31 $26.60 $31.55 $33.92 $39.14 
Faiilly: COVOlAQO sao. cccuscecsnesncansaséaaasenecenanssiuensy 46 51 58 63 64 66 69 76 78 80 
Average MONINIY CONIFIDUUION............s..eeeeeeeeeeee - - $35.93 $41.40 $60.07 $72.10 $96.97 $107.42 $118.33 $130.07 
Participants in life insurance plans..................08e.--4 96 96 96 96 92 94 94 91 87 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
INSUPENCO 22. Sores ee emnes ets esescipsaasvedeavassuscetcosohen 69 72 74 72 78 Ta) 71 76 77 74 
Survivor income benefitS...............ecceeeeeeeeeeeeeeees - - - 10 8 7 6 5 7 6 
Retiree protection available...............cceceeee eee eee ee - 64 64 59 49 42 44 41 37 33 
Participants in long-term disability 
IMSUPANCO! PIANS: ess sno ctecesteces soso sav wow sce omeesews 40 43 47 48 42 45 40 41 42 43 
Participants in sickness and accident 
insurance plans 54 51 51 49 46 43 45 44 ea es 
Participants in short-term disability plans Pare rene ke =! a 3 2 et = ae aa 53 55 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 84 84 82 76 63 63 59 56 52 50 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65........... 55 58 63 64 59 62 55 sv 52 52 
Early retirement available ye 98 97 97 98 98 97 98 95 96 95 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years.............. - - 47 35 26 22 7 6 4 10 
Terminal earnings formula............:.s0sseeeeeeereeeee 53 52 54 57 55 64 56 61 58 56 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 45 45 56 62 62 63 54 48 51 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ - = - 60 45 48 48 49 55 57 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
AM ANGOMOMS:-ceatertace-tsecacestevnenorecn sassusiversey autre - - - 33 36 41 44 43 54 55 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible Denetits | Plans. ccicces.c-rasesesastesevesvetreca es - - - 2 § 9 10 12 12 13 
Reimbursement accounts *. - - - 5 12 23 36 52 38 32 
Premium conversion plans...................-..e0000e00- 2 = =! si 5 ih 
1 


The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously sickness and 
accident insurance) were changed for the 1995 survey. Paid sick leave now includes only 
plans that specify either a maximum number of days per year or unlimited days. Short- 
terms disability now includes all insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans available 
on a per-disability basis, as well as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as 
sick leave. Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, included 
only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per-disability bene- 
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fits at less than full pay. 
? Prior to 1995, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, which 
specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan premiums with pretax 


dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of flexible benefit plans were 
tabulated separately. 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 


30. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features 
within plans, small private establishments and State and local governments, 1987, 1990, 1992, 1994, and 1996 


em Small private establishments State and local governments 
1990 | 1992 1994 1996 1987 ] 1990 ] 1992 1994 
SCOOPS OH SUFVAY (iN OOO!S) un cvenaceccenvacvccxevaanteekeces 32,466 34,360 35,910 39,816 10,321 12,972 12,466 12,907 
Number of employees (in 000’s): 
Withi medical: Careicc...e-ctseratccisecuvaveccenaciceesesss 22,402 24,396 23,536 25,599 9,599 12,064 11,219 11,192 
Withilife Insurances. cnectestacccacsancencsatsscceteers 20,778 21,990 21,955 24,635 8,773 11,415 11,095 11,194 
With defined benefit plan................ccccceeeeeeeeeeeee 6,493 7,559 5,480 5,883 9,599 11,675 10,845 11,708 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
Pald'lanch times. .ctcectecnerece ree ace 8 9 - - 17 11 10 - 
Average minutes per day. S¥/ 37 - - 34 36 34 - 
Paid rest time.................. ‘ 48 49 - - 58 56 53 o2 
Average minutes per day..............cccccccceeeeeceeees 27 26 - - 29 29 29 - 
Paldifuneraleave:.ncs-2- cs towne. eae eens ee 47 50 50 51 56 63 65 62 
Average days per occurrence. 2.9 3.0 3.1 3.0 Onli Sf Swf uhh 
Pald MolgaySs-orccsusnadeeceaacnaceneceskeenneses 84 82 82 80 81 74 75 73 
Average days per year’ .............eceeeeeeee 9.5 9.2 726) 7.6 10.9 13.6 14.2 11.5 
Paid personal leave....................- 11 12 13 14 38 39 38 38 
Average days per year................ Kis 2.8 2.6 2.6 3.0 2.7 2.9 2.9 3.0 
Paid MACAUOUS Secctuncres nan. s-scces qcoscvee ncccaeesuaheniees 88 88 88 86 72 67 67 66 
Pad SICK SANG tick ese Nec en ek 47 53 50 50 97 95 95 94 
CIEMIRE WING oe sn cz acock oaian te eae roses hepaceen toute 7 18 - - 57 coh! 59 - 
Unpaid paternity Gave. cscs ciceicuacevsscossiessaesvecestes 8 7 - - 30 33 44 - 
UGS TERY IS ANG 55 a. oe scone adnan cenensaraxemnansacaice - - 47 48 - - - 93 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans...................006065 69 745 66 64 93 93 90 87 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
FIOMOs RGGI GALO. 2, cc ccccvegsesvere-c oa emu naen veer 79 80 - - 76 82 87 84 
Extended care facilities ae 83 84 - - 78 79 84 81 
PHYSICAL ORAM ses fescue cet os on cine se apaceenneesseatene 26 28 - - 36 36 47 55 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
DOH COVETAGG s. «fo scecnascecsstsreneans 42 47 52 52 35 38 43 47 
Average monthly contribution $25.13 $36.51 $40.97 $42.63 $15.74 $25.53 $28.97 $30.20 
PUI COON 5 5 denne hc btwn conse naar tees tate denna 67 73 76 75 71 65 72 71 
Average monthly contribution.............22::..ee0ee $109.34 $150.54 $159.63 $181.53 $71.89 $117.59 $139.23 $149.70 
Participants in life insurance planS................0..060004 64 64 61 62 85 88 89 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
IRVOUU ACO Sos ascs esate seesnassscmance sue sNecoboan te ennas 78 76 79 77 67 67 74 64 
Survivor income benefits..............:.ccseeeeeeeeeeeeeee 1 1 2 1 1 1 1 2 
Retiree protection available...................ceeeeeeeeeee 19 25 20 13 55 45 46 46 
Participants in long-term disability 
insurance plans 19 23 20 22 31 er 28 30 
Participants in sickness and accident 
WVSUATICD UII 5 ica soos aca cacarta caadansdusaavasnenenwas carat 6 26 26 i 14 21 22 21 
Participants in short-term disability plans ?.............. c) s 29 = ik _ 2 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 20 22 15 15 93 90 87 91 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65 54 50 - 47 92 89 92 92 
Early retirement available............... | 95 95 ce 92 90 88 89 87 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years..............J 7 4 - - 33 16 10 13 
Terminal earnings formula.............--2:s2-seseeeeeeee 58 54 = 53 100 100 100 99 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security............., 49 46 - 44 18 8 10 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ 31 33 34 38 9 9 9 9 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
UT AUNIOSTNG NMS saa cxcxs asasevcasrsspencatcepen<suenslinstentanctsoee 17 24 23 28 28 45 45 24 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible Danette Plans. <...2.cc2scccconcsaseasaveredenssaxey-i= 1 2 4 5 5 5 5 
Reimbursement accounts ° 8 14 19 12 3) 31 50 64 
Premium conversion plans th a ns 


eee ris | = Z =| Ss 
' Methods used to calculate the average number of paid holidays were revised 
in 1994 to count partial days more precisely. Average holidays for 1994 are 


not comparable with those reported in 1990 and 1992. 


? The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously 
sickness and accident insurance) were changed for the 1996 survey. Paid sick 
leave now includes only plans that specify either a maximum number of days 
per year or unlimited days. Short-term disability now includes all insured, self- 
insured, and State-mandated plans available on a per-disability basis, as well 
as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as sick leave. 


Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, 

included only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per- 
disability benefits at less than full pay. 
5 Prior to 1996, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, 
which specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan 
premiums with pretax dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of 
flexible benefit plans were tabulated separately. 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Compensation & Industrial Relations 


31. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 
Annual totals 2001 2002? 
2000 2001 May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. Jan Feb Mar Apr May 


Measure 


Number of stoppages: 


Beginning in Period............eecseeeereeees 39 29 vf 3 2 3 2 1 0 2 0 1 1 2 3 

In effect during period..............-...02 40 30 8 5 3 4 3 4 1 2 1 2 1 3 5 
Workers involved: 

Beginning in period (in thousands)..... 394 99 22. 47 2.2 5.8 3.0 24.9 0 6.0 0 ites} 2.9 44 Bal 

In effect during period (in thousands). 397 102 23.4 9.0 3.3 6.9 41 29.0 1:6 6.0 1.0 2.5 2.9 7.0 9.2 
Days idle: 

Number (in thousands).............0:000005 20,419 asp 201.6 73.2 62.1 (aes) 55.7 316.4 11.2 55.0 21.0 9.0 43.5 80.7 138.2 

Percent of estimated working time... 06 .00 01 (?) (’) () () 01 @ @) ,00 ,00 ,00 ,00 .00 


’ Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total working time; private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An explanation of 
the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked is found in" ‘Total economy’ measures of strike idleness," Monthly Labor Review, October 1968, pp. 54—56. 

? Less than 0.005. 

P = preliminary. 
NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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32. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


{1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


———————— 


Series | Annual average | 2001 2002 
2000 2001 | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec Jan. Feb. | Mar Apr May 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS 
172.2 177A 177.7) 178.0) 177.5) 177.5) 178.3) 177.7) 177.4) 176.7) 177.1) 177.8) 178:8| 179.8) 179.8 
515.8| 530.4) 532.2) 533.3} 531.6] 531.8) 534.0) 532.2) 531.3} 5292.0} 530.6) 532.7) 535.5) 538.6) 538.5 
168.4 173.6 172.9 173.4 174.0 174.4 174.6 175.3 175.2 175.2 176.2 176.4 176.6 176.7 176.4 
167.8 173.1) 172.5) 173.0) 173.5} 173.9} 174.1] 174.9) 174.6) 174.7) 175.8) 175.9) 176.1) 176.2} 175.8 
Food at home 167.9 173.4) 172.8} 173.3) 173.9) 174.2) 174.3] 175.2) 174.7) 174.7) 176.2} 176.0) 176.3) 176.4) 175.5 
Cereals and bakery products 188.3 193.8] 193.2) 194.2); 194.9) 195.9} 195.1) 195.2) 194.9) 195.3} 196.7) 197.6; 197.0} 198.1 198.2 
Meats, poultry, fish, And EQQS..........c..sseseseeseeees 154.5 161.3} 160.8} 161.7) 162.3) 162.4) 162.4) 163.5) 162.7) 162.0) 162.1] 161.8) 162.8) 162.5) 162.4 
Dairy and related products’ coe | 160.7 167.1; 164.7; 166.9} 168.3) 1689) 169.4; 170.8) 171.2] 170.8) 169.9} 170.1) 169.4) 168.7} 169.0 
Fruits and vegetables. ...............cscecccescseseeeesesesees | 204.6). 212.2) 213.4) 211.8} 210.7| 208.8) 212.1) 213.5) 212.9] 214.4) 224.8) 223.3) 225.8] 223.4; 221.0 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage | 
materials | 137.8 139.2} 138.1] 138.6) 138.9] 140.0} 139.2} 139.9] 139.5 18.5} 139.5} 140.0} 140.1) 140.1] 138.0 
Other foods at home... 155.6} 159.6} 159.6] 159.5) 160.4) 161.0} 160.2} 160.9) 160.3) 160.9} 161.3) 160.4) 159.9] 161.5) 160.0 
Sugar and sweets 154.0} 155.7] 155.8} 155.7] 156.1) 156.1} 156.6] 156.4) 154.9) 156.1} 1584) 158.5) 157.2) 159.6) 157.9 
Fats and oils 147.4 155.7 154.7 156.7 157.8 158.5 158.5 159.5 155.6 156.9 158.3 157.2 156.4 156.5 155.9 
ROMANE S occa nrs scans akasnes seaasehccesescnsounivankes | 172.2| 176.0} . 176.4} 175.7} 176.8) 177.6} 176.2) 177.0} 177.6] 177.9) 177.4) 176.3) 175.9} 177.8} 176.1 
Other miscellaneous foods’ 107.5| 108.9} 108.8} 107.7} 109.6) 109.5] 108.9} 108.9} 110.6} 108.5) 108.9) 108.0} 107.8; 108.0} 108.9 
Food away from home’ 169.0 173.9 173.1 173.6 174.1 174.7 175.4 175.6 175.8 176.0 176.4 177.0 177.1 177.2 177.6 
Other food away from home'* 109.0 113.4 112.4 112.6 113.8 114.3 115.3 115.4 115.5 115.5 115.5 115.8 116.3 116.9 117.1 
BIGGHONG DOVEPAGOS. «css ccocasssscscpscsanckensucasastsssavaseres | 174.7 179.3} 178.5} 179.1} 179.7} 180.0) 180.4) 180.8); 181.2} 180.9) 181.8) 182.6) 182.5) 182.9) 183.3 
FIOUSING)..a..sascc00n0 .| 169.6 176.4) 175.9} 177.3} 177.6} 178.0] 177.4) 176.7) 176.9} 176.9} 177.6) 1785) 179.1) 179.5) 179.7 
Shelter 193.4 200.6} 199.6} 200.7} 201.4) 202.4) 202.0} 202.4] 202.9) 203.2) 204.5} 206.1] 207.0) 207.5) 207.5 
Rent of primary residence 183.9 192.1} 191.0} 191.6} 192.3) 193.1] 193.9] 194.7} 195.5} 196.4) 197.0} 197.7; 198.2} 198.5} 198.8 
Lodging away from home | 117.5 118.6] 120.0] 123.7) 124.0) 125.2} 116.8) 114.5) 111.6) 108.0} 113.1) 119.3) 121.9] 122.1} 120.1 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence®.._| 198.7 206.3) 204.9) 205.7] 206.3) 207.3} 208.1) 209.0) 210.1) 210.9} 211.6) 212.2) 212.8) 213.3) 213.7 
Tenants’ and household insurance’ 103.7 106.2} 106.8} 107.0} 106.6} 106.6] 106.7) 106.9} 106.9} 106.3} 106.4) 106.8) 106.8) 107.2} 107.6 
Fuels and utilities 137.9 150.2) 151.3) 155.7) 154.8) 152.7} 150.6} 144.6) 143.5) 142.2} 141.5) 140.0) 140.2) 140.3) 141.5 
BINS susatetecate opie seat 122.8 135.4] 136.8} 141.6} 140.5} 138.0) 185.7) 129.1) 127.8} 126.2) 125.3) 123.7) 123.8; 123.8; 125.1 
Fuel oil and other fuels... 129.7 129.3 131.9 129.6 123.8 122.1 125.3 121.5 118.3 112.7 112.9 112.3 112.8 115.1 114.4 
Gas (piped) and electricity... 128.0 142.4, 143.8] 149.4) 1486] 146.0) 143.1] 135.9] 134.7] 133.5} 132.4) 130.6) 130.7) 130.6) 132.1 
Household furnishings and operations 128.2 129.1] 128.9] 129.2} 129.2} 1291] 129.4) 129.0) 129.1; 128.9} 128.7) 128.6) 128.7) 128.9) 128.9 
aeaeeeie 129.6 127.3) 129.8) 126.3) 1226) 122.6) 126.8) 129.5} 128.0} 123.7} 120.4) 123.5) 128.2) 128.8) 127.1 
Men's and boys' apparel. 129.7 125.7} 129.1) 125.8] 122.5} 121.4] 123.7) 127.5} 127.4) 122.8} 120.8) 122.0) 125.2) 125.6) 124.3 
Women's and girls’ apparel... 121.5 119.3 122.3 117.5 111.6 112.1 120.3 122.1 119.4 114.8 109.7 115.3 121.3 122.2} 229.4 
Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel! 130.6 129.2} 130.6] 127.3] 124.5} 126.3] 129.3) 131.5) 132.4) 128.5} 125.0} 127.2) 129.9) 198.9) 127.4 
Footwear........... 123.8 123.0} 124.4, 122.1) 121.3} 121.9} 122.9) 124.9) 123.7) 120.6} 117.1] 119.5) 123.5) 124.5) 124.5 
Transportation 153.3 154.3] 159.2) 158.3) 154.4) 153.3) 155.5 152.3} 150.2] 148.5) 148.6) 1484] 150.5} 153.7} 153.8 
Private tranSPOrtatiOn...........ccccccssersessseeeeresseeeeeeee 149.1 150.0 155.3 154.0 149.9 148.8 151.2 148.1 146.1 144.3 144.4 144.1 146.3 149.6 149.5 
New and used motor vehicles°.... DA salt 100.8 101.3] 101.4) 101.1) 100.8} 100.5} 100.2} 100.6) 101.3) 101.6) 101.0} 100.1 99.6 99.3 99.1 
BMC VEN ON See css ss ceeesas sacwaparee eh erexnsceduaseunisnnnancead 142.8 142.1 142.3 141.7 141.2 140.3 140.2 141.0 142.6 143.5 142.7 141.2 140.7; 140.4 139.8 
Used cars and trucks’ | 155.8 158.7; 159.1] 158.9) 158.3) 158.0) 157.3) 157.8) 157.4] 157.2} 155.6) 153.9} 152.1) 152.8) 151.8 
Motor fuel 129.3 124.7| 146.8} 142.0} 125.6} 121.9} 131.4) 116.3) 104.5 96.1 97.9 98.2) 107.7) 121.4) 121.4 
Gasoline (all types)....... 128.6 124.0| 146.0} 141.3) 124.9) 121.2} 130.7) 115.6) 103.8 95.4 97.2 97.6) 107.1) 120.8) 120.8 
Motor vehicle parts and equipmert...........- 101.5 104.8] 104.4) 104.4] 105.1) 104.9) 105.2) 105.5] 105.8) 105.8) 106.2; 106.1; 106.5} 106.8) 106.8 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair 177.3 183.5 182.5} 182.7} 183.4 184.0 185.1 186.0) 186.4 186.4 187.1 188.0} 188.5} 189.0 189.9 
Public transportation 209.6 210.6 209.3) 216.3) 216.1) 213.7) 212.7) 209.1) 205.1) 204.8) 205.8) 207.3) 207.9} 209.7) 211.3 
MMECICAl CAN a eececeosceceacassvacesceo 260.8 272.8) 271.4) 272.5} 273.1] 274.4} 275.0] 275.9] 276.7) 277.3) 279.6) 281.0) 282.0) 283.2} 284.1 
Medical care commodities 238.1 247.6) 246.6) 248.1] 248.5) 249.1) 249.6] 250.2] 250.6) 251.6) 252.6) 253.7) 254.1) 254.8) 255.4 
Medical Care SCrVviCeS........:ccccsceesceeesesesssnseracnennanes 266.0 278.8| 277.3} 278.3] 278.9] 280.5] 281.0) 282.0) 283.0) 283.5) 286.2) 287.7) 288.9} 290.2) 291.2 
Professional SErviCeS........-:-csccecscserenereeeeseeeerenes 237.7 246.5| 245.8] 246.5) 246.8] 247.7| 247.9) 248.4) 248.8] 248.9} 250.6] 251.4) 251.9} 252.5) 252.9 
Hospital and related ServiCeS...........-seseseseeeeeerseeed 317.3 338.3} 335.1) 336.6] 337.9] 341.2! 342.6) 344.8] 347.1] 348.3) 353.1) 356.4} 359.4) 362.4) 364.5 
Parreationc 103.3 104.9] 105.0] 104.8) 105.0) 105.1] 105.2} 105.3} 105.5} 105.3} 105.7} 105.9) 106.1) 106.5] 106.4 
Videaandaudion= 101.0 101.5| 101.6} 101.3} 101.7] 101.7} 101.3] 101.3} 101.4] 101.2} 102.1] 102.9] 102.9} 102.9} 103.1 
Education and communication? 102.5 105.2} 104.0/ 104.4) 104.8) 105.8} 106.6} 107.1] 107.0} 106.9} 107.2} 107.3) 106.6) 106.2} 106.6 
See oo ee See 112.5 118.5| 116.4] 116.9) 117.2] 119.5} 121.7} 122.2} 122.3) 122.0] 122.6) 123.2) 123.3) 123.3] 123.5 
Educational books and supplies... 279.9 295.9} 290.7) 293.9] 295.1] 298.0) 305.4} 307.2} 304.7/ 294.7; 303.0} 314.4) 314.2) 314.4) 315.6 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care......... 324.0 341.1! 335.0) 336.2} 337.2] 343.9] 350.0] 351.5} 352.0) 362.2} 353.2} 353.9) 354.1; 354.1) 354.6 
COST ee ee ee 93.6 93.3 92.9 93.1 93.6 93.5 93.1 93.6 93.3 93.4 93.4 93.1 92.0 91.2 91.9 
Information and information processing’... 92.8 92.3 91.8 92.1 92.5 92.4 92.0 92.5 92.2 92.3 92.2 92.0 90.8 90.0 90.7 
Telephone EONICESUG RL dea eer: 98.5 99.3 98.7 99.0 99.6 99.6 99.2 99.9 99.6 99.6] 100.3) 100.3 99.1 98.2 99.3 
Information and information processing 
other than teleohone services" ........sss.: 25.9 21.3 21.7 21.4 21.3 20.7 20.3 20.2 20.0 19.8 19.4 19.0 18.8 18.6 18.5 
Personal computers and peripheral 
equipment CRIN. Me RT, RM 41.1 29.5 30.4 29.8 29.3 27.8 26.7 26.4 25.8 25.3 24.6 23.8 23.1 22.9 23.0 
Other goods and services 271.1 282.6] 281.3) 281.2| 285.8} 283.3] 287.8} 285.6] 289.2] 286.4] 287.2) 290.2} 288.5) 292.9) 291.5 
Tobacco and smoking products 394.9 425.2| 418.7| 421.0| 441.2] 424.6) 444.0] 429.9] 446.7) 431.7} 432.8) 449.3] 433.4) 461.4) 449.0 
RersonaliCare wee att eet Sri ene 165.6 170.5} 169.5) 170.0} 170.7} 171.2) 171.9} 172.3) 172.6] 172.6) 173.2) 173.7) 174.1 174.4] 174.7 
Personal care products’... 153.7 155.1 153.2} 154.6) 155.1 154.7| 155.5} 155.4] 155.4] 155.4] 155.2} 155.5) 155.1| 155.4) 154.8 
Personal care services’ 178.1 484.3; 184.1| 184.1) 184.8) 185.2} 185.5} 185.9} 186.8] 186.4] 186.3] 186.4) 187.3] 187.9) 188.3 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


32. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 
average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 2001 2002 
Series IL 
2000 | 2001 | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. i Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May 
Miscellaneous personal ServiceS..........-1.-0004 | 252.3 263.1 261.0] 261.8] 263.2] 265.5] 266.4] 267.3| 268.0) 268.5] 270.4) 271.8} 272.9) 273.2 274.2 
Commodity and service group: 

Commoditiashar. tsa cae ence 149.2 150.7; 152.9] 152.1] 150.4] 149.8] 151.5) 150.5] 149.5] 147.9] 147.8) 148.1] 149.4) 151.0 150.5 
FOOd And DEVEraGES.....-..+-erssccssessessssesseseseeseese 168.4 173.6| 172.9] 173.4/ 174.0] 174.4| 174.6} 175.3] 175.2) 175.2) 176.2} 176.4) 176.6) 176.7 176.4 
Commodities less food and beverages...........-. 137.7 137.2| 140.8] 139.4] 136.5} 135.4 138.0} 136.1] 134.6] 132.3} 131.6} 132.1} 133.7/ 136.0 135.4 

Nondurables less food and beverages.......... : 147.4 147.1] 153.5} 151.3] 146.3] 144.8] 149.6] 146.0] 142.8) 138.4) 137.9} 139.6} 143.6) 148.4 147.4 
(Aoparelicace cree ae eee cere eects 129.6 127.3| 129.8] 126.3] 122.6] 122.6] 126.8} 129.5] 128.0] 123.7} 120.4) 123.5} 128.2} 128.8 127.1 
Nondurables less food, beverages, P 

andlanparelisucancs aera eens na 162.5 163.4 172.0] 170.4) 164.5} 162.1] 167.5] 160.4] 156.2) 151.6] 152.6} 153.6] 157.3) 164.7 164.1 


125.4 124.6) 124.9] 124.5} 124.2} 123.6] 123.4] 123.6) 124.2 124.3] 123.6} 122.7) 122.1 121.9 121.7 
195.3 203.4| 202.5} 204.0) 204.5} 205.2) 204.9) 204.7) 205.1 205.3} 206.3} 207.3; 208.0} 208.4 208.8 
201.3 208.9} 207.8} 209.0} 209.7} 210.8] 210.3] 210.8} 211.3) 211.7) 213.0} 214.7) 2156) 216.1 216.1 
196.1 201.9) 200.4] 202.0) 202.6] 202.7; 202.8} 203.4; 204.2) 204.5} 205.2) 206.5) 207.3} 207.9 208.9 
QUE SERVOS ce cacscen ca ccetnaneeerets cmegana secs 229.9 238.0| 236.4] 236.7| 237.7] 239.4] 240.6] 241.4] 241.9] 241.9) 242.9) 243.5) 243.6) 243.8 244.5 
Special indexes: 

All items less food.......... 
All items less shelter... 
All items less medical care... 
Commodities less food 


Durables 


173.0 177.8| 178.6] 179.0} 1782] 178.2} 179.0} 178.2; 177.8] 177.0) 177.4) 178.2) 179.2) 180.4 180.4 
165.7 169.7| 170.9] 171.0] 170.0] 169.7} 170.9} 169.9} 169.3] 168.2} 168.4] 168.7/ 169.7} 170.9 170.9 
167.3 171.9| 172.6) 172.9) 172.3) 172.3} 173.0} 172.4 172.0} 171.3} 171.7] 172.4) 173.3] 174.3 174.2 
139.2 138.9} 142.4] 141.0] 138.2) 137.2} 139.7} 137.8} 136.4) 134.1 133.5] 133.9} 135.6] 137.8 137.3 
Nondurables less food 149.1 149.1 156.1 153.1 148.3) 146.9) 151.5) 148.1 145.1 140.9) 140.5} 142.2! 145.9) 150.4 149.5 
Nondurables less food and apparel... acti 162.9 164.1 172.0} 170.6] 165.2) 163.0] 168.0] 161.5} 157.7) 153.4} 154.5) 155.4) 158.7) 165.5 165.0 
INOnGbrablestecprevccecscn ti ccsccctersee cgepeeneseertenad 158.2 160.6] 163.6) 162.7} 160.3) 159.7) 162.3) 160.8) 159.1 156.8} 157.0} 158.0) 160.2} 162.7 216.0 
202.9 212.3] 211.4/ 213.3] 213.7) 214.0) 213.9) 213.0] 213.3) 213.2) 213.9] 214.3) 214.8) 215.1 201.6 
188.9 196.6} 195.7} 197.2) 197.8} 198.4; 198.1 197.8} 198.2} 198.3) 199.2} 200.2) 200.8} 201.2 201.6 
124.6 129.3} 140.1 140.5} 132.4) 129.4) 132.5) 122.1 AGO) 110-4) A117) MO} 115.6) 12222 122.9 
178.6 183.5} 182.9} 183.3) 183.6) 184.1 184.5) 185.1 185.4) 185.2} 185.7) 186.5) 187.1 187.5 187.4 
181.3 186.1 185.5} 185.9) 186.2) 186.6) 187.1 187.6} 188.1 187.8} 188.2; 189.2} 189.8] 190.3 190.2 


144.9 145.3] 145.7} 144.9] 144.4] 143.8) 145.2) 145.6) 146.0) 144.7] 143.7) 144.2) 144.6) 1465.1 144.4 
Energy COMMOGIES............ecssserrseresssereeees J 129.5 125.2] 145.6) 141.1 125.6] 122.0) 131.0] 116.9) 105.8 97.6 99.3 99.5} 108.6) 121.6 121.6 
Services less CN@rQy...........ecssesseeseereteneeeeees 202.1 209.6} 208.4) 209.4); 210.1 211.2) 211.2) 211.7) 9212.3) 212.6) 213.8) 215.1 215.9] 216.3 216.6 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN 
WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS 
163.2 173.5] 174.4) 174.6] 173.8] 173.8) 174.8) 174.0) 173.7) 172.9) 173.2) 173.7) 174.7) 175.8 175.8 
486.2 516.8] 519.4; 520.0} 517.8) 517.6) 520.6) 518.3} 517.3) 515.0} 515.0] 517.5) 520.2) 523.7 523.6 
163.8 173.0} 172.3) 172.8) 173.4). 173.8) 174.0) 174.8) 174.5) 174.6) 175.7} 175.8) 176.1 176.1 175.7 
163.4 172.5] 171.9) 172.4) 173.0) 173.4) 173.5) 174.3) 174.1 174.1 175.2) 17513} 1/75:6| 175:5 175.1 
Food at home 163.0 172.4) 171.8) 172.4) 173.0) 173.3) 173.4) 17433) 173.7) 173.7) 175.3), 1775.41 175.5} 175.3 174.4 

Cereals and bakery products. 184.7 193.6} 192.9; 193.9} 194.5) 195.6) 194.8) 195.1 194.7) 195.1 196.7; 197.5) 197.0) 197.9 198.2 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs ue 147.6 161.2} 160.6) 161.4) 162.1 162.0} 162.3] 163.2) 162.6) 161.8} 162.0) 161.6) 162.7} 162.1 162.1 


159.4 167.1 164.7; 166.9! 168.3) 168.9; 169.4; 170.8} 171.2} 170.6} 169.7) 170.0| 169.2) 168.7 168.7 
201.8 210.8) 211.5) 210.5; 209.5} 208.0] 211.0) 212.2) 211.5) 212.8) 223.2) 222.2) 2249) 222.0 219.1 


Dairy and related products! 
Fruits and vegetables 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 
WRAROTIMS ia deel os esanstantavisoberstteniesvenngathetiesess 133.2 138.4) 137.2) 137.8} 138.0} 139.3] 138.4] 139.2) 138.7] 137.7} 138.8; 139.5] 139.7] 139.4 137.3 
Other foods at home..... 152.8 159.1 159.1 159.1 160.0} 160.5] 159.8; 160.4) 159.7] 160.5} 161.0} 160.1 159.6} 161.0 159.7 
Sugar and sweets....... 152.2 155.6; 155.8) 155:6), 15610) 1564 1962) = 1562)" _1'54°7)||, 9155:9]> 158:5|" 1585) 1574 153.4 157.6 


Fats and oils........ ae oi 147.9 155.4] 154.3] 156.4} 157.4 158.0} 158.1] 159.1} 155.1] 156.5} 158.0] 157.0) 156.3! 156.2 155.7 
Other foods.......... _ 168.8 176.3] 176.5} 176.0} 177.2) 177.9} 176.5} 177.3] 177.8] 178.3} 177.9] 176.8] 176.5} 178.2 176.7 
Other miscellaneous foods'”................... a 104.6 109.1) 108.7] 108.0} 109.9} 109.7} 109.2} 109.5} 110.8] 109.0] 109.3] 108.5) 108.3] 108.5 109.5 


Food away from home’ 
Other food away from home" 
Alcoholic beverages.. 
Housing 


165.0 173.8); 173.1 173.5} 174.0; 174.7; 175.0} 175.6} 175.8} 176.0} 176.4] 176.9} 177.0] 177.1 177.5 
105.1 113.6} 112.5) 112.8) 114.0) 114.4) 115.6) 115.7] 115.8) 115.8] 115.8) 116.0) 116.8] 117.4 117.7 
168.8 178.8} 178.0) 178.4) 179.2} 179.7} 180.1 180.5; 180.8) 180.5} 181.4) 182.1 182.2 182.8 183.1 


160.0 172.1 171.7} 173.0) 173.3) 173.5) 173.2) 172.5) 172.8] 172.9] 173.4] 173.9] 174.4] 174.8 175.1 


to 


Shelter. 181.6 194.5) 193.5) 194.4) 195.0} 195.9} 196.0] 196.6] 197.2) 197.7} 198.7] 199.8] 200.6] 201.0 201.2 
Rent of primary residence... 177.1 191.5) 190.4) 191.0) 194.7] 192.4) 193.3) 194.0] 194.9] 195.7} 196.3] 197.0} 7%97.5| 197.8 98.1 
Lodging away from home? .....cccsssssccscssceseseeee 122.2 118.4) 119.9) 123.2; 123.7) 124.4) 116.8] 114.8] 111.8] 108.8} 113.2) 119.4 122.2] 122.0 120.7 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence® 175.7 187.6) 186.3) 187.0} 187.8) 188.5) 189.2} 190.0! 190.9] 191.7} 192.3) 192.9} 193.3] 193.9 194.2 
Tenants’ and household insurance '* he 101.6 106.4; 106.9) 107.2) 106.7) 106.8); 106.8) 107.0) 107.1 106.3; 106.4; 106.8} 106.9! 107.5 107.6 
Fuels and utilities 128.7 149.5} 150.8} 155.2} 154.4) 152.2} 150.1] 144.0] 142.8} 141.5] 140.8] 139.4] 139.6] 139.6 140.7 

Busistem we. Seems... 113.0 134.2; 135.7} 140.5} 139.5} 137.0} 134.7) 127.9] 126.7} 125.2} 124.2} 1227) 122.8] 122.7 123.9 
Fuel oil and other fuels... 91.7 129.2) 131.5) 129.2) 123.1) 121.5) 125.3) 121.4) 1185] 112.7] 113.0] 112.41 112.7] 114.7 114.0 

Gas (piped) and electricity... 120.4 141.5} 142.9} 148.5} 147.8) 145.2) 142.2) 135.0] 133.7] 132.5] 131.4] 129.71 129.8] 129.6 131.0 
Household furnishings and operations............ 124.7 125.8} 125.7) 125.9} 125.8} 125.7} 126.0] 125.5] 125.6} 125.4] 125.0/ 124.9] 124.9] 125.1 125.0 
ADPali@l Siacdeas occu cctsossncdauconayskecsevanrscabntranesentenseverst| 130.1 126.1) 128.5) 125.2) 121.9} 121.6] 125.6) 128.3] 127.2) 123.0; 119.6] 122.4) 1269] 127.9 126.2 
Men's and boys! apparel...........scseeeeeeeneeeeeey 131.2 125.8) 129.2) 126.3) 122.9} 121.6] 123.7) 127.3] 127.3) 122.7] 121.0] 122.2| 1252| 125.8 124.6 
Women's and girls' apparel 121.3 117.3) 120.2) 115.6) 110.2} 110.1] 118.3) 120.2} 118.0] 1135] 108.5} 113.8] 119.7/ 120.9 118.2 
Infants’ and toddlers’ apparel... 130.3 130.9} 132.0} 128.6) 126.2} 128.3) 131.1) 133.5] 134.3) 130.3] 126.7/ 128.4 131.7| 131.7 129.9 
Footwear......... 126.2 123.1] 124.5) 122.1] 121.4) 122.0] 123.0) 124.9} 124.2) 121.0] 117.7/ 119.3] 122.8] 124.4 124.4 


Transportation... 


143.4 153.6} 159.2} 157.9) 153.4] 152.5} 155.1 151.4; 149.2) 147.4 147.5} 147.1 149.2 152.7 1S2s7, 
Private transportation : 


140.7 150.8; 156.6) 155.1 150.4 149.5) 152.3] 1486] 146.4] 144.5) 144.6] 144.2] 1464] 149.8 149.8 
100.4 101.9} 102.0} 101.7} 101.4) 101.0] 100.7] 101.1 101.7] 102.0] 101.3} 100.3 99.7 99.5 99.3 


New and used motor vehicles”... 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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32. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city 
average, by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


, Annual average 2001 2002 
Series 4 
2000 2001 May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May 
IN@W:V@NIGIES aoe occ cccceccatennnsnzctenncceccccatenceorsen 143.9 143.2] 143.4 142.7 142.3 141.4 141.3 142.1 143.8 144.7 143.8 142.3 141.8 141.5 140.9 
Used cars and trucks’. | 157.1 159.8} 160.2) 160.0} 159.3) 159.0} 158.2) 158.7) 158.3} 158.1 156.5) 154.8) 183.0) 162:6/ 152.7 
Motor fuel 129.5 124.9} 147.4) 142.1 124.9} 122.0} 132.4) 116.2) 104.4 96.3 98.2 98.5} 108.0} 121.7] 121.8 
Gasoline (all types)..... J 128.8 124.2 146.7 141.1 124.2 121.3 a keu ey 116.5 103.8 95.7 97.6 97.9 107.5 121.2 121.2 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment.......... 100.9 104.0 103.6 103.6 104.3 104.1 104.4 104.7} 105.0 104.9) 105.3 105.3) 105.7 106.0 106.0 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair............ | 178.8 185.1 184.1 184.4 185.0 185.6] 186.7 187.5| 187.8 187.9) 188.6 189.5) 189.9) 190.5} 191.4 
Public transportation........ccccce.--ceeceoes react 203.4 204.9) 203.5} 209.5} 209.5} 207.7] 207.0} 203.7; 200.4; 200.1| 201.0} 202.5} 203.0) 204.5) 206.3 
Medical care............. mtaieuse 259.9 271.8) 270.4) 271.5) 272.0} 273.4] 273.9) 274.9} 275.6} 276.2) 278.5} 279.8] 280.9} 281.9) 282.9 
Medical care commodities.. 233.6 242.7) 241.7| 243.2) 243.6] 244.1| 244.6} 245.2} 245.6) 246.7) 247.6} 248.5} 249.0) 249.6) 250.3 
Medical care services...... 265.9 278.5) 277.0} 278.0} 278.5) 280.2} 280.7} 281.7| 282.6} 283.0} 285.7; 287.2} 288.4; 289.6] 290.6 
Professional services....... 289.6 248.7! 248.0) 248.7; 249.0) 249.9) 250.1) 250.5) 250.9) 251.0| 252.8) 253.6) 254.0) 254.6] 255.3 
Hospital and related Services... 313.2 333.8} 330.6) 332.0) 333.5} 337.0} 338.3) 340.5) 342.7; 343.6) 348.2) 351.4; 354.3) 357.1; 359.4 
Recreation* : 102.4 103.6} 103.7) 103.5} 103.7; 103.9} 103.8) 103.8} 104.0} 103.8) 104.2} 104.5} 104.6] 105.0) 104.9 
Video and audio'’~.. 100.7 100.9} 101.1 100.7; 101.1 101.0} 100.6} 100.6) 100.7) 100.5} 101.4; 102.2) 102.1 102.2] 102.3 
Education and communication® 102.7 105.3) 104.1 104.5} 104.9) 105.8} 106.5) 107.1 106.9} 106.9} 107.1 107.2} 106.5} 106.0} 106.5 
Education®. : ; 112.8 TAS WG ti 2 | Tie6) ATSG) AZAR 122,31 22:3)) 2257 122.7) 123.3) 123.3} 123.3) 123.5 
Educational books and supplies... 283.3 299.9] 294.5! 298.2| 299.3] 302.2} 309.8} 311.7} 308.9] 297.3] 305.2} 315.2] 315.1) 315.3] 3163 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care......| 318.2 334.7} 329.1} 330.3} 331.3} 337.3) 342.9) 344.4) 344.9) 345.2} 346.2} 347.0) 347.2) 347.2) 347.7 
Communication’? ian ie. 94.6 94.5 94.0 94.3 94.8 94.7 94.3 94.9 94.5 94.6 94.7 94.5 93.3 92.6 93.3 
Information and information processing’ 94.1 93.8 93.4 93.6 94.0 94.0 93.6 94.2 93.8 93.9 94.0 93.7 92.6 91.7 92.5 
Telephone services” ee : 98.7 99.4 98.8 99.2 99.7 99.8 99.4; 100.1 99.7 99.9} 100.4) 100.5 99.3 98.4 99.4 
Information and information processing 
other than telephone services '*............... 26.8 22.1 22.4 22.2 22.0 21.5 21.2 21.0 20.8 20.6 20.1 19.7 19.5 19.3 19.2 
Personal! computers and peripheral 
equipment’? 40.5 29.1 29.9 29.4 28.7 27.4 26.6 26.1 25.5 25.0 24.3 23.5 22.8 22.5 22.7 
Other goods and services 276.5 289.5} 286.8} 287.9} 293.8; 290.0) 295.5} 292.4) 297.3) 293.3) 294.0} 298.3) 295.2; 301.7) 299.1 
Tobacco and smoking products. 4 395.2 426.1 419.8 421.6 441.9 425.6 4447 430.9 448.3 432.9 433.5 450.7 434.1 462.7 450.1 
Personal care’ ...... a Seer ovseetonanee 165.5 170.3] 94169:3)" 1169:9] 17016) 17019 171.4) 171.9) 17283) 1723 AQ AES2) AS ZS SO azAz0 
Personal care products’ 154.2 155.7) 158.8) 155.4) 155.9) 155.5) 156.1 156.1 156.1 156.0} 155.9} 156.3} 156.0} 156.2) 155.4 
Personal care S@rViC@S ooo ceo cecceseeseesesveseen 178.6 184.9) 184.7) 184.8) 185.4; 185.9} 186.1 186.5} 187.4) 187.1 187.0} 187.1 188.0} 188.7] 189.1 
Miscellaneous personal SErviCeS...........1.0+ 251.9 262.8; 260.7; 261.6] 263.2) 264.9) 265.6) 266.8) 267.5} 268.0) 269.8) 271.4) 272.5) 272.6) 273.6 
Commodity and service group: | 
Commodities cf 149.8 151.4) 153.9] 153.0) 151.2} 150.5) 152.5) 151.2) 150.1 148.4) 1483} 148.6} 149.8] 151.7) 151.2 
Food and beverages 167.7 173.0} 172.3) 172.8) 173.4] 173.8) 174.0) 174.8) 174.5) 174.6) 175.7) 175.8) 176.1 176.1 175.7 
Commodities less food and beverages 139.0 138.7; 142.6) 141.1 138.0] 136.9) 139.8} 137.4; 135.9) 133.4) 132.7} 133.1 134.7] 137.5] 136.8 
Nondurables less food and beverages. 149.1 149.0 156.2 153.6 148.2 146.5 152.0 147.4 144.2 139.4 138.9 140.7 144.8 150.5 149.3 
Apparel se 128.3 126.1 128.5) 125.2) 121.9] 121.6) 125.6] 128.3) 127.2) 123.0} 119.6) 122.4) 126.9) 127.9) 126.2 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 
and apparel. 165.3 166.3 176.3 174.1 167.3 164.8 171.4 162.7 158.2 153.1 154.2 155.4 159.4 168.1 167.2 
Durables 125.8 125.3 125.5 125.2 124.8 124.3 124.1 124.3 124.8 124.9 124.1 123.1 122.3 122.1 122.0 
NUN orev bs cad dats cas agendas erenpete cea seenensaseravaien 191.6 199.6] 198.7| 200.1/ 200.6) 201.2) 201.1] 201.0) 201.4) 201.7| 202.5} 203.3) 203.9) 204.2) 205.8 
Rent of shelter’.. - | 180.5 187.3] 186.3] 187.2} 187.8} 188.7} 188.7} 189.3) 189.9} 190.4; 191.4) 192.5) 193.2) 193.7) 193.9 
Transporatation services... 192.9 199.1 197.6) 198.9) 199.5| 199.8} 200.1} 200.9) 202.3) 202.6) 203.4} 204.7; 205.6) 206.2)7.1239.7 
Other services 225.9 233.7| 232.2) 232.6) 233.6] 235.1] 235.9) 236.8) 237.2) 237.3] 238.3) 239.0) 238.8) 283.9] 283.9 
Special indexes: | 
ARON [OSS AOOG vissescsascccosceosderrecscconsunncentenias 169.1 173.6] 174.7] 174.9] 173.9} 173.7} 174.9) 173.8) 173.4) 172.5) 172.7) 173.3) 174.3) 175.7) 175.8 
All items less shelter 163.8 167.6} 169.1 169.0) 167.8; 167.5} 168.8) 167.6) 166.9; 165.7} 165.8} 166.1 167.1 168.5} 168.4 
All items less medical care 164.7 169.1 170.0) 170.2; 169.4) 169.3) 170.3} 169.5} 169.1 168.3; 168.5} 169.0) 170.0} 171.1 171.0 
Commodities less food 140.4 140.2 144.1 142.6 139.6 138.5 141.3 139.0 137.6 135.1 134.5 134.8 136.5; 139.1 138.5 
Nondurables less food 150.7 150.8} 157.6} 155.3} 150.1 148.5} 153.8} 149.4) 146.4) 141.8) 141.8) 143.1 147.0) » 152:5)) 151.4 
Nondurables less food and apparel... 165.4 166.7| 175.9| 173.9] 167.7) 165.4) 171.5} 163.5) 159.5) 154.7) 154.7} 157.0} 160.7} 168.7} 167.9 
Nondurables 158.9 161.4] 164.8] 163.8} 161.2/ 160.5) 163.5} 161.5} 159.7} 157.3} 157.5) 158.5) 160.8; 163.7) 162.9 
Services less rent of shelter? --e.-..-.... 180.1 188.5] 187.8) 189.6] 189.9} 190.1 189.9} 189.0] 189.3) 189.2} 189.8} 190.1 190.5] 190.7) 181.6 
Services less medical care ServiCeS...............+. 185.4 193.1 192.3] 193.6] 194.2) 194.7] 194.6) 194.4; 194.8} 195.0} 195.7} 196.5) 197.0 197.4} 197.9 
124.8 128.7; 140.6} 140.3) 131.3] 128.6} 132.6} 121.2) 114.8) 110.0) 110.5} 109.8) 114.7) 121.6) 122.2 
All items less energy... 176.1 179.8) 179.2) 179.5) 179.8) 180.1 180.7} 181.3} 181.8} 181.5} 181.6) 182.5) 182.9) 183.4) 183.3 
All items less food and energy W771 181.7; 181.2} 181.4) 181.7] 181.9] 182.6} 183.2} 183.8) 183.5) 183.6) 184.4) 184.9) 185.5) 185.4 
Commodities less food and energy... 145.4 146.1 146.4 145.6} 145.4 144.6} 146.0 146.3 146.9 145.6) 144.4 144.8} 145.0 145.8} 145.0 
Energy commodities.... 129.7 125.3) 146.6) 141.5) 125.0) 122.1 132.1 116.7} 105.5 97.5 99.2 99.5} 108.7) 121.9} 121.9 
Services less energy.. 198.7 206.0! 204.8 205.7| 206.3) 207.3) 207.6] 208.3) 209.0} 209.4) 210.4) 211.5) 212.1) 212.6) 213.0 


' Not seasonally adjusted. 
2 Indexes on a December 1997 = 100 base. 
3 Indexes on a December 1982 = 100 base. 


* Indexes on a December 1988 = 100 base. 
Dash indicates data not available. 
Note: Index applied to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


33. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 
[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Pricing All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners 
sched- 2001 2002 2001 2002 
ule’ Dec | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr L May | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May 
WIESE CREWE CC anascce ete eacuoecner ceganbenrireresodnnsiocanoc M 176.7| 177.1| 177.8] 178.8] 179.9] 179.8] 172.9] 173.2] 173.7) 174.7 175.8} 175.8 
Region and area size” 

Northeastiurbant. ceericecesccrett ot eee cen ee ey M 184.2} 184.9] 186.1] 187.0) 187.8) 187.7} 181.0} 181.4) 182.3) 183.1) 184.2) 184.1 
Size A—More than 1,500,000... M 185.4] 186.2! 187.8] 188.6] 189.3) 189.2] 181.1 181.6] 182.8] 183.6} 184.5] 184.3 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000 M 10.3} 110.5} 110.5] 111.2) 111.9] 112.0} 109.9} 110.1) 110.1 110.31, C1947) eae, 

Michvocturban: eee M 171.9] 172.1] 172.5} 173.6) 174.7] 174.8) 167.6) 167.7; 168.1] 169.1) 170.3} 170.3 
Size A—More than 1,500,000... M 173.8] 174.1) 174.7] 176.0) 177.3] 177.2| 168.7] 168.8] 169.4) 170.6) 172.2) 172.0 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°.............. 16 M 109.6] 109.5] 109.6] 110.2) 110.7] 110.8) 109.2} 109.2} 109.2} 109.7) 110.2) 110.7 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000).. M 165.5} 166.2! 166.6] 167.1) 168.1] 168.2] 163.3] 163.9) 164.3} 164.8) 166.0) 166.1 

South Urbantinec.scceceeccesene: Sie M 170.3] 170.6} 171.0) 172.1; 173.1} 173.2} 168.1 168.3! 168.6] 169.6; 170.8) 170.8 
Size A—More than: 1,500,000 ooo... cccsssccsssenessseeccssesnnas M 171.7| 171.7] 172.4] 173.3} 172.4| 174.6] 169.0] 169.0) 169.5} 170.5) 171.7} 171.9 
ize B/G SO ONOHOnTGO0ICOO meme eee M 108.9] 109.2} 109.3] 110.0] 110.8) 110.7] 108.5] 108.6) 108.7} 109.3) 110.2) 110.1 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000).. M 167.7| 168.6] 168.6] 169.9] 170.5) 170.6] 168.3/ 169.2) 168.9} 170.2) 171.2} 171.1 

WeostilitDaliticcetrcrsastsccxecasstecnessescsescactecnscatestsendaccacerpeakduee’ M 181.6| 182.4; 183.2} 184.0) 185.1; 184.8) 176.8) 177.4) 178.1 179.0} 180.0} 180.0 
Size A—More than 1,500,000........... ce eeceeeseseeeeeseeeeeeee M 111.6] 111.9] 185.4] 186.2} 187.2} 187.5] 176.9] 177.7) 178.6} 179.5} 180.5} 181.0 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° POR see ety eee M AAG ANAS AZ 4 A128) Si 7 ASS ida 111.4; 111.8 112.2 112.9 112.3 

Size classes: 

M 161.1} 161.6] 162.5) 163.4) 164.2] 164.3) 159.4) 159.7); 160.5) 161.3} 162.4) 162.5 

M 109.7) 109.9} 110.1} 110.7) 111.4; 111.2] 109.3) 109.9} 109.5; 110.1 110.9} 110.7 

M 169.8] 170.5} 170.7! 171.5) 172.4] 172.4) 168.5] 169.7} 169.3) 170.2) 171.3) 171.1 
Selected local areas® 

Chicago—Gary—Kenosha, IL—IN—WI..........-.:sceeeeseeeeeenee eed M 177.9] 177.9] 178.7] 179.8) 180.9} 181.4) 171.7) 171.6] 172.4) 173.5) 174.8} 175.3 

Los Angeles—Riverside—Orange County, CA.............002000s M 177.1] 178.9) 180.1) 181.1! 182.2} 182.6) 169.7) 171.5] 172.8; 173.8) 174.8) 175.4 

New York, NY—Northern NJ—Long Island, NY-NJ-—CT-PA. . M 187.3} 188.5; 189.9] 191.1/ 191.8] 191.4) 182.8) 183.5| 184.7} 185.6} 186.6} 186.4 

Boston—Brockton—Nashua, MA—-NH—ME-CT..............0..06 1 -| 192.9 -| 194.7 -| 194.8 -| 191.8 -| 193.2 -| 193.3 

Cleveland—Akron, OH 1 -) 171.4 -| 173.7 -| 173.0 -| 162.8 -| 164.1 -| 164.0 

BRAS et WON: Tks ctscncecacesoeen eer sendes ata eines diasecennstee 1 -| 170.6 -| 172.1 -| 172.9 -| 170.0 -| 171.4 -| 172.5 

Washinaton—Baltimore, DC-MD-VA-WV....cssssssecssseesesseee 1 =| 17019 =| 171.9 =) Se -| 110.5 -| 111.4 -| 112.4 

Atlanta GA ve cicsuectentssasicvs Wisteliaevevies tosagasts vas cawaebermede 2 174.8 -| 176.1 -| 178.6 -| 172,0 -| 173.2 =, 1755 - 

Detroit-Ann Arbor—Flint, Ml........ccsccssesesersssanesaneseassatecs 4 173.5 -| 176.2 -) 179.0 -| 167.9 -| 170.5 -| 173.4 - 

Houston—Galveston—Brazoria, TX............cccceceeceeceeeseeee 2 ASTAl -| 156.6 -| 158.8 -| 155.2 -| 154.3 -| 156.8 ~ 

Mia tLaude@rdate eRe ic ces caves caxcos ss saservsssuacdscasanes 2 173.1 -| 175.0 -| 175.0 -| 170.5 -| 172.3 = 1725 - 

Philadelphia—Wilmington—Atlantic City, PA-NJ-DE-MD.... | 2 179.9 -| 182.0 -| 183.1 -| 179.2 -| 181.4 -| 182.3 - 

San Francisco—Oakland—San Jose, CA.........2..ccscceeeeeeeee 2 190.6 -| 191.3 -| 193.0 -| 186.5 -| 186.8 -| 188.8 ~ 

Seattle—Tacoma—Bremerton, WA...........s0scceseseeeeseeeeeenees 2 186.1 187.6 -| 188.8 -| 181.4 -| 182.5 -| 183.6 - 


' Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; most other MO-KS; Milwaukee-Racine, WI; Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN—WI; Pittsburgh, PA; 
goods and services priced as indicated: Port-land-Salem, OR-WA; St Louis, MO-IL; San Diego, CA; Tampa-St. 
M—Every month. Petersburg—Clearwater, FL. 
1—January, March, May, July, September, and November. ” Indexes on a November 1996 = 100 base. 
2—February, April, June, August, October, and December. 
? Regions defined as the four Census regions. Dash indicates data not available. 
$ Indexes on a December 1996 = 100 base. 
* The "North Central" region has been renamed the "Midwest region by the Census NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CP! program. Each 
Bureau. It is composed of the same geographic entities. loca! index has a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to substantially 


more sampling and other measurement error. As a result, local area indexes 
show greater volatility than the national index, although their long-term trends are 
similar. Therefore, the Bureau of Labor Statistics strongly urges users to consider 
adopting the national average CPI for use in their escalator clauses. index applies 
to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 


® Indexes on a December 1986 = 100 base. 


® In addition, the following metropolitan areas are published semiannually and appear in 
tables 34 and 39 of the January and July issues of the CP/ Detailed Report: Anchorage, 
AK; Cincinnati-Hamilton, OH-KY-IN; Denver—Boulder—Greeley, CO; Honolulu, HI; 
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34. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups 


[1982-84 = 100] 


Series 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 
Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: 
All items: 
PROG XE onan brasthedewnaac incest cuss cstuotcstaecsasvarsoereheevnes hesesen 140.3 144.5 148.2 152.4 156.9 160.5 163.0 166.6 172.2 177.1 
IPGXCONEGHANGES: «aesc.cedeeseccractacttten ceneceeopeean-cceonve 3.0 3.0 2.6 2.8 3.0 2.3 1.6 2.2 3.4 2.8 
Food and beverages: 
MRO oan ccatankizen yuan erucehvenessloxasankinatdesninraadeassutcctiied 138.7 141.6 144.9 148.9 153.7 q57-7 161.1 164.6 168.4 173.6 
POrGant change scr cccecccwcss.ccecuruscccavecastwecctcccnscusedes 1.4 ot 2.3 2.8 3.2 2.6 2.2 2.2 2.3 3.1 
Housing: 
WRONG sreccrns ace sestancacessesttoaenesevsnknemnecnuancsemreetntl 137.5 141.2 144.8 148.5 152.8 156.8 160.4 163.9 169.6 176.4 
Percent change.. 2.9 PG) Px) 2.6 2.9 2.6 2.3 2.2 3.5 4.0 
Apparel: 
MNO and. ss ceccccteads cous nce oeanagactacascssscedesscsinsaessissnssnved 131.9 133.7 133.4 132.0 131.7 132.9 133.0 131.3 129.6 127.3 
PREV COmU CRAG reer carerceetess teat onccanss 5 an tenesercaesestens 2.5 1.4 =e =1h0 ae 4) A -1.3 -1.3 -1.8 
Transportation: 
LUO). Cotsen etre RE o RS RINE 4 Serr oo oN Sete aR 126.5 130.4 134.3 139.1 143.0 144.3 141.6 144.4 153.3 154.3 
PRRGOME CHANGES scavecssscrcccysssnstencceeourceactearensounnsents 2.2 3.1 3.0 3.6 2.8 0.9 -1.9 2.0 6.2 0.7 
Medical care: 
NAO os ccctwnccsasnsavancnscsvoncecssscnusscssscaascasveusasuscyoncernonsed 190.1 201.4 211.0 220.5 228.2 234.6 242.1 250.6 260.8 272.8 
PCTGONE GittO nc cxcrspenseee racsnareremsenoces taseoeeh cnneatenes 7.4 5.9 4.8 4.5 3.5 2.8 3.2 3.5 41 4.6 
Other goods and services: ; 
WOK. coo resesencntrencwencnsouxenceiesescutessscqerpvoscensesnenceseeenued 183.3 192.9 198.5 206.9 215.4 224.8 237.7 258.3 271.1 282.6 
POEGRRU CHAIN ences cccrars nan steesee apse cine tv cwaadonaisceaees 6.8 5:2 2.9 4.2 41 4.4 5.7 8.7 5.0 4.2 
Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners 
and Clerical Workers: 
All items: 
HERGOX ace casurexcessh Gis ccs cane siaseeceansstecssbureactpsurnescnciecn 138.2 142.1 145.6 149.8 154.1 157.6 159.7 163.2 168.9 173.5 
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35. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


eee 


G : Annual average 2001 2002 
roupin 
ses 2000 2001 May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. Feb. E Mar. | Apr. | May 
r ir ap 
Finished QoOds.....2..02..scssssssspsesccesesneae 138.0 140.7 142.5 142.1 140.7 141.1 141.7 139.6 139.7 Ife 137.4 WEF 138.7 139.9 138.8 
Finished consumer goods..... a 138.2 141.5| 143.8] 143.3] 141.5] 1420] 142.9] 139.9] 138.4] 136.8] 137.2 137.5] 138.9] 139.4] 139.2 
Finished consumer foods 137.2 141.3 141.8 141.9 141.2 142.6 142.9 141.8 140.5 140.4 141.1 142.3 143.4 139.2 139.4 
Finshed consumer goods 
OXGIIGING [OOS ein secareecese cspesncsentaeesnes 138.4 141.4 144.5 143.7 141.4 141.6 142.7 139.0 137.3 135.1 135.4 135.4 136.9 139.2 138.8 
Nondurable goods less food. = 138.7 142.8 147.3 146.5 143.1 143.5 145.1 139.2 136.8 134.0 134.4 134.3 136.7 140.0 139.7 
Durable QOOdS..c.cccceccecncaceceoreescrernereneo 133.9 139.91 133.8) 1832) 433:2)| 198:01)) 4193:2)) 14:45) 134.51)" 133/9))|5 133:95)5 13471 133.6 | 133.7] 133.1 
Capital equipment. ....cic-sc-ccossceseecennseecr ens 138.8| 139.7| 139.7] 139.6] 139.8] 139.5] 139.4] 139.8] 139.9] 139.7] 139.7] 139.8] 139.5) 139.4 139.2 
Intermediate materials, 
supplies, and components.............-....+ 4 129.2 128.7 131.2 131.4 130.3 129.8 130.1 127.6 126.7 125.4 125.5 125.2 126.1 127.6 127.2 
Materials and components 
fOMMNANUFACTUTING esceccseessscctcserceserscseeceecras 128.1 127.4| 1286] 128.3] 127.5] 1269] 1266] 1259] 125.2} 124.7) 1245) 124.6) 125.1 125.7 | 125.7 


Materials for food manufacturing... 119.2 124.3} 124.6] 125.7 126.1 128.1 127.5 | 126.1 123:95 922.55 122.1 A226 122-9 122.0 121.4 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing.. 132.6 131.8 | 134.2 133.4 | 131.9) 130.1 129.9] 128.7} 127.4} 1262] 125.4] 125.4 126.5 128.4 128.3 


Materials for durable manufacturing........ 129.0 425.2] 1269| 1265] 125.3] 1246| 1242) 1234] 1228] 1225) 1225) 122.6) 1235) 123.7) 124.2 

Components for manufacturing............---. 126.2 126.3| 126.4] 1264] 126.2] 126.2) 125.9] 1259] 125.9] 126.0] 126.3) 1263] 1264) 1263] 126.4 
Materials and components 

TOK: COMSUUCHON isso coreresesacewetendeceisecepaccecs 150.7 150.6 151.6 akeh ere 151.0 151.0 150.8 150.4 150.3 149.0 150.2 150.2 150.7 151.1 151.3 
Processed fuels and lubricants.. zs 102.0 104.5] 108.1} 110.2) 106.8} 106.0; 108.4 97.4 94.7 89.3 90.0 88.8 91.3 97.0 95.2 
ADONIS Doers ceaiakctauee ashedensisaencanseneeen cae 151.6 153.1 153.9 154.1 153.6 153.2 153.0 152.4 152.2 152.2 152.6 151.9 151.7 151.2 151.1 
SUPP OS iaceivs.cxcevesaqadetecsssscpansssesecteecceesencved 136.9 138.6] 139.0] 138.8] 1388] 138.7] 138.6) 1383] 138.3] 138.1} 138.2] 138.1] 138.3] 138.5] 138.4 


Crude materials for further 
[Tere CL Ye pe rcecrecrecenere weeneereerercre me coccecoe 120.6 121.3] 130.9] 122.8] 116.1 97.7| 104.8 94.8 98.9 98.0} 103.7} 107.9} 110.5 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs 100.2 106.2} 110.3} 109.7] 109.6} 108.9) 108.5} 104.7 98.3 96.4 99.6] 102.0} 102.8 96.4 98.4 


=< 
=a 
oe 
iN 
= 
(=) 
@ 
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Crude nonfood materials.........-.:2c:esssee 130.4 127.3| 140.4} 127.4) 116.3} 112.4] 103.8 89.4 | 105.5 90.2 95.0 91.4} 100.9} 113.5] 116.5 
Special groupings: 

Finished goods, excluding foods............-.-. 138.1 140.4 | 1426) 1420] 140.5) 140.5] 141.3) 1388] 137.7] 136.1 136:3) 9 136;3)) SalSie2 138.7 | 138.4 

Finished energy goods a 94.1 96.8} 104.1 102.7 97.0 97.8} 100.1 90.1 85.5 80.7 81.3 81.3 85.0 89.3 88.9 

Finished goods less enerQ)y......-..-s:sescee 144.9 147.5 147.7 147.6 147.5 147.7 147.9 147.9 147.7 147.6 147.7 148.1 148.2 147.3 147.2 

Finished consumer goods less energy....... 147.4 150.8 | 151.6] 150.9 150.7 | 151.1 151.4 151.3 | 151.0 150.9 151.1 151.6 151.9 150.6 150.5 


Finished goods less food and energy.......... 148.0 150.0 150.0 149.9 149.9 149.7 149.8 150.4 150.6 150.4 150.4 150.4 150.2 150.5 150.2 
Finished consumer goods less food 


BIG ONO oo sack ccecaccssnicsnvaeeeacessenerseearcs 154.0 156.9 156.9) 156.7) 1568) 196.6) 156.8) 157.5) 157.8) 158:0) 157.6) 157:6) 1574 158.0 1577 
Consumer nondurable goods less food 
ANGOMOLGY cincccsts. ceeds ccarerenvareesunteeteanss 169.8 175.1 4175.4.| 175.5:| 175.5.) 175.31 175.6) 1758) 76:4! 1764 176.41 176-2) 1763 176.4 | 177.4 


Intermediate materials less foods 

WING SOOISS cress veneee rete r Aavesnceckonann setts 130.1 130.5 W320 132.3 131.0 130.4 130.7 128.2 127.3 126.0 126.1 125.9 126.8 128.4 128.0 
Intermediate foods and feeds. EA 115.9 114.9 116.3 117.1 119.4 118.7 117.3 116.5 114.3 113.6 113.6 114.3 VAB7. 113.6 
Intermediate energy goods..... 101.7 104.1 107.6 | 109.7} 1063) 105.6} 107.9 97.1 94.3 89.0 89.6 88.4 90.9 96.6 94.9 
Intermediate goods less energy 135.0 135.1 136.1 135.9 135.3 134.9 134.7 134.2 133.7 133.4 133.3 133.3 133.8 134.1 134.1 
Intermediate materials less foods 


ANGLO GI GY ccressccsexsonecessstscssvausrscsstesscversoce 136.6 136.4 | 137.5) 137.2) 136.5] 136.0) 135.8} 135.3) 1349] 1346] 1346] 1346) 135.0] 1355] 135.5 
Crude energy materials. ..........ccccsseseeeeseed 122.1 122.8 139.8} 123.1 109.0 104.2 93.1 75.2 96.5 76.7 82.8 76.9 89.9 106.7 109.1 
Crude materials less CN@rgy............eeee- 111.7 112.2) 115.3] 1148) 114.3] 113.6) 113.3; 109.8} 104.8] 103.4] 1062] 1085] 109.3) 105.3} 107.9 


Crude nonfood materials less energ 145.2 130.6 | 130.9] 1306] 129.4} 1284| 1285] 1258] 1245] 124.2 126.1 128.1 129.0 131.4 136.1 
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36. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 


[December 1984 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual 
sic indilistry ual average 2001 2002 


2000 | 2001 | May | June} July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May 


— | Total MINiNg industries... cece 113.5 114.3 | 128.1 | 112.2 98.7 98.9 90.8 78.3 88.3 77.6 81.9 78.0 87.5 99.9 | 101.7 


10} Metal mining | 73.8 70.8 71.6 The 70.7 69.8 717 69.8 68.9 68.9 71.0 72.3 72.9 72.4 73.9 
12 Coal mining (12/85 = 100)... 84.8 91.3 93.8 89.6 92.8 92.0 92.1 92.9 95.4 92.5 95.3 94.5 94.6 94.3 94.3 


13 Oil and gas extraction (12/85 = 100). ahs 126.8 127.5 | 145.6 | 125.1 | 106.4 | 107.0 95.9 79.1 92.0 78.3 84.0 77.9 92.7) 112.1] 114.8 
14 Mining and quarrying of nonmetallic | 
Minerals, ExCept FUEIS.........cceccccscceeeeceeeeeeeees | 137.0 141.0 | 140.8 | 141.3} 141.5] 141.4) 141.5] 141.8] 141.6] 141.5] 142.5] 143.4] 143.5) 142.9] 143.5 


| Total manufacturing industries.. 
20} Food and kindred products..... 


| 133.5 134.6 | 136.5] 135.8] 134.4] 1346] 135.6] 133.7] 132.7 | 131.6] 131.7] 132.0] 132.8] 133.8] 133.6 
| 128.5 132.8 | 133.4] 133.7 | 134.0] 134.6] 134.5] 134.1] 132.4] 131.7] 131.5] 132.0] 132.0] 131.6] 131.0 


21 Tobacco manufactures 345.8 386.1 | 391.3 | 391.7 | 391.1 | 391.0} 391.1 | 391.1 | 398.3] 398.2} 391.7 | 391.7] 392.2 | 407.9 | 408.0 
af TORS Il PROCES: «2.5. GS acastcssrmensinosstaninn 116.7 116.9} 117.2 | 117.2 | 117.41} 116:8 | 116.4) 1165) 116.3) 116.1) 116:3) 115.8) 115.8 |) 115.7 | 175;5 
23} Apparel and other finished products 

| made from fabrics and similar materials....... 125.7 125.8 | 125.9 | 125.8 | 125.9] 125.9} 125.9) 125.9] 125.6 | 125.3] 125.2) 125.1 125.2] 125.1 | 125.1 


24 | Lumber and wood products, 
| except furniture 
25 | Furniture and fixtures... 


| 158.1 156.2 | 160.1] 161.6] 1584] 158.1} 157.3) 154.6] 154.0] 153.4] 154.0] 154.8] 156.7 | 157.1) 156.2 
| 143.3 145.1 | 145.2] 145.3] 145.4] 145.2] 145.4| 145.5 | 145.5 | 145.5] 145.6] 145.8 | 145.7 | 145.7 | 145.9 


26 Paper and allied productS..........ecccceeceseeseeeees | 145.8 146.2 | 147.0| 147.0| 146.5] 145.6] 145.5) 145.1 | 1446] 1448] 144.1] 143.2 | 142.9] 143.2] 142.4 
| 

27 | Printing, publishing, and allied industries........ 182.9 188.7 | 188.5] 188.7] 188.8] 189.1] 189.4] 189.7] 190.2] 192.0] 192.0} 192.1] 192.1} 192.2 | 192.6 

28 Chemicals and allied products............:ceee | 156.7 $58.4 | 160.1 | 159.7] 157.8] 156.3] 156.6 | 155.7] 155.4] 154.3] 154.0] 154.3] 155.1] 156.0] 156.6 


29 Petroleum refining and related products ‘ 112.8 105.3 | 122.8) 115.9] 101.7] 104.7 | 114.9 94.6 86.3 75.9 Tae h 79.5 89.2 | 100.2 99.4 
30 | Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products.} 124.6 125.9] 126.5] 126.4] 126.2] 125.7] 125.6 | 125.5 | 125.6 | 125.2] 126.1] 1244] 124.6| 124.8] 125.4 


31 Leather and leather products...........c0cccce| 137.9 141.3 | 142.7] 141.9} 142.1] 142.3) 141.5] 141.2] 140.9] 140.3) 140.2] 139.8] 140.0} 140.5] 140.8 
32 Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products...... 134.6 136.0} 136.0) 135.7] 136.0] 136.0] 136.4) 136.6| 136.9} 136.7] 136.9] 136.4] 136.3 | 136.5 | 136.9 
33 | Primary metal industries...............cssesseeeeees 119.8 116.1 | 116.7] 115.4] 116.1] 115.6] 115.3] 1146] 114.2] 114.0] 113.7 | 113.7] 114.4] 114.7 | 115.4 


34 Fabricated metal products, 
| except machinery and transportation | 
SQUIDMEN........ eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeene | 1,310.3 131:0' | 131.2 131.1 131.1 131.1 131.1 SiON leet onal A OULOa eS tee 132 [P1S1-2. 131.4 | 131.4 


35 Machinery, except electrical... 117.5 118.0 | 118.1 118.1 118.1 417.9) TAZ 179) VATS! WTB VAT WATE TIT) UB TS 
36 Electrical and electronic machinery, 

| equipment, and Supplies..............:.sceeeeeees 108.3 107.0| 107.2] 107.0} 106.8] 106.4] 106.5] 106.4] 106.5] 106.6) 106.7} 106.6} 106.6] 106.5] 106.3 
37 | Tramsportation..........---ssssssessseeserseeseeeeenneserond 136.8 137.9 | 137.4} 187.1] 137.5] 137.4) 137.3) 1385] 138.3] 138.6) 138.0) 1385} 137.9] 137.7] 137.1 


38 Measuring and controlling instruments; | 
photographic, medical, and optical 

| goods; watches ANd CIOCKS.........c.ccecccceseseees 126.2 427-3)|| 12723" 12727| 1231251) 12774" || 127-55) 127.65) 127.8) 127-7 | 28:31 1286) 128,900) 128.1 282 
39 | Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 
industries (12/85 = 100) 


| Service industries: 


130.9 132.4] 1325] 132.5] 132.6] 132.7] 132.8] 132.7] 132.6] 132.4] 132.7] 133.4] 132.9 | 133.1} 134.0 


42 | Motor freight transportation 

| and warehousing (06/93 = 100)..........2e 119.4} 123.1] 122.9] 123.1] 123.2] 123.5] 123.8] 123.6] 123.4] 123.1] 123.2] 123.4] 123.5] 123.8] 123.8 
43 | U.S. Postal Service (06/89 = 100) 1 iey2 143.4| 141.3] 141.3] 145.4] 145.4] 145.4| 145.4] 145.4] 145.4] 145.4] 145.4] 145.4) 145.4] 145.4 
Water transportation (12/92 = 100)... 122.6 129.8 | 129.2| 129.2] 133.1] 133.2) 133.9] 133.5] 130.2 | 129.7] 129.3] 128.9] 128.7) 127.6] 131.5 
45 | Transportation by air (12/92 = 100)... 147.7 157.2| 156.7| 157.6| 158.7] 159.0] 1585] 158.9] 156.8] 157.1] 157.1] 157.1} 156.8 | 160.2 | 156.4 
46 Pipelines, except natural gas (12/92 = 100)....| 
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37. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100} 
Index 1992 | 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 


Finished goods 


123.2 124.7 125.5 127.9 131.3 131.8 130.7 133.0 138.0 140.7 


123.3 125.7 126.8 129.0 133.6 134.5 134.3 135.1 137.2 141.3 
77.8 78.0 77.0 78.1 83.2 83.4 75.1 78.8 94.1 96.8 
134.2 135.8 137.1 140.0 142.0 142.4 143.7 146.1 148.0 150.0 


Intermediate materials, supplies, and 
components 
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38. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


(2000 = 100) 
S202. 
es | industry 2001 2002 
: May June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. Apr. May 
i 
OMFood/andilive- animals... ....-csxezesssase. ssececoc-canereeeeeesecd 101.1 101.8 102.6 | 103.3} 102.7} 100.9] 101.2 102.7 | 100.0) 100.3 100.6 99.7 
01| Meat and meat preparations........... : 106.1} 105.7| 106.4] 107.8) 107.8| 99.2] 97.8] 93.1 91.3} 93.2 92.0 91.6 
04) Cereals and cereal preparations............. 102.6} 102.2) 104.5) 106.4) 103.9] 105.2] 107.2] 1084] 106.0] 105.4 105.2 103.8 
05 Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 97.4 98.6 101.7 102.4 100.8 102.1 99.7 100.6 110.5 102.4 102.5 103.7 103.8 
2) Crude materials, inedible, except fUuelS.......cccccccccseeseeeed 93.3 92.6 92.4 91.1 89.5 87.1 86.3 87.1 87.1 86.9 87.7 89.7 90.9 
22| Oilseeds and oleaginous fruits an 91.0 95.6 102.5} 104.3 99.0 89.8 89.1 90.9 91.6 89.4 92.0 93.8 95.1 
24) Cork and Wo0d............c0000 a) e&ERTI| eae 93.4 92.9 90.2 89.7 88.7 88.0 88.1 87.6 87.2 87.3 87.4 
25| Pulp and waste paper 82.3 80.6 78.2 76.6 77.3 77.7 77.4 77.2 75.8 73.9 74.1 77.4 81.4 
26| Textile fibers and their waste............... 92.5 90.9 90.4 89.3 87.7 84.5 82.0 84.0 85.3 86.6 86.2 86.8 84.9 
28| Metalliferous ores and metal scrap 91.6 91.0 87.8 86.2 85.1 82.7 81.4 81.3 84.9 87.0 87.3 O17 92.4 
3) Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products. { 106.8) 103.2 96.7 97.54) S103:3 93.4 88.3 82.4 87.1 84.3 89.8 99.7 95.4 
B21 Coal) COKG, ANG DYQUOIOS...ccisacsscscvacascceusdecstncrnccees | 106.6 106.9 106.8 107.9 108.8 108.9 108.9 108.8 109.5 109.7 110.8 111.4 111.4 
33 | Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials... 106.1 101.8 93.7 95.2 103.6 88.4 80.9 74.6 80.1 76.5 83.6 95.8 90.2 
| 
5| Chemicals and related products, n.@.S. «2... 96.9 96.2 94.9 94.1 93.8 93.8 93.6 92.8 92.2 92.3 93.2 94.7 95.0 
54! Medicinal and pharmaceutical products..... 99.5 99.5 100.2 100.8 101.4 100.9} 100.9} 100.9} 101.1 100.8 | 100.5 100.3 100.2 
55 Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations......... 99.7 99.7 99.1 99.0 99.1 99.0 98.9 98.8 97.5 97.1 97.6 97.5 97.0 
57 PEASUGS I TIME MOMTS: «cocci ccccsecsssscestactaceestenstnncs *94.9 93.9 91.2 90.0 88.6 89.2 88.5 86.5 85.4 85.8 87.6 89.9 92.2 
58 Plastics in nonprimary fOrMS..............:cssscesececeseseereeeeees 97.0 97.4 98.0 96.9 97.2 95.9 95.8 95.8 95.9 95.7 95.8 95.1 95.6 
59| Chemical materials and products, 1.6.5. ......ccseccseeeeeeeee 98.9 99.1 98.7 98.7 99.0 98.6 98.7 97.6 98.1 97.6 98.0 97.5 97.4 
6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials... 99.7 99.5 99.1 98.4 98.2 97.3 96.6 96.7 97.3 97.2 96.7 97.4 97.4 
62 Rubber manufactures, 1.6.8. ..........ccesccssssesssscesesseseeeceaes 99.8| 998] 100.5] 101.0} 101.0) 1006] 100.5/ 100.9] 100.4] 100.4] 100.8 101.1 101.6 
64 Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 
| and paperboard 97.4 95.1 95.1 95.6 95.1 95.2 95.2 95.3 94.1 92.5 93.1 93.1 
66! Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. 100.8 100.8 101.0 101.1 101.1 101.4 102.1 101.7 101.4 102.1 101.9 102.0 
68 NONIEROUS MOtAIS..ccacsccccerstacencesascnsscreaseres ans 98.0 97.0 93.0 90.2 86.9 81.8 83.1 85.3 85.9 85.1 86.5 86.5 
7, Machinery and transport equipmert.... 100.4} 100.3) 100.2} 100.0} 100.0 99.7 99.7 99.6 99.3 99.3 99.5 99.5 99.3 
71 Power generating machinery and equipment. | 102.3 102.3 102.4 102.8 103.0 103.1 104.1 104.0 104.6 104.4 104.6 104.6 104.6 
72\ Machinery specialized for particular industries................ 100.3 100.3 99.6 99.5 99.5 100.6 100.5 100.5 100.7 100.8 101.1 101.4 102.0 
74| General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
EAT RGR INA AGAIEA NES ac ce cece eee cc eeeac cane seeacad 101.3 101.3 101.8 101.8 101.9 101.8 101.9 101.7 102.1 102.0 102.2 102.2 102.3 
75 Computer equipment and office machines.....................4 96.9 95.9 95.6 94.8 94.8 94.6 94.2 92.9 92.5 92.9 93.1 92.5 91.7 
76 Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipMent.........c cece 99.7 99.8 99.8 98.7 98.5 98.0 98.0 97.7 97.9 97.5 97.5 97.8 97.8 
77| ~~ Electrical machinery and equipmernrt.... 98.7 98.3 97.8 97.7 97.6 95.9 95.9 95.9 94.8 94.6 94.7 94.8 94.6 
78| Road vehicles 100.2 100.2 100.3} 100.2) 100.2} 100.3; 100.2} 100.3} 100.1 100.2 | 100.3 100.3 1,004.0 
87| Professional, scientific, and controlling | 
instruMentsS ANd APPAratUS...........cceceeeseeeeeeeeeeeeee need 100.8 100.9 100.8 100.8 100.9 101.0 100.9 100.9 100.8 101.1 101.2 101.1 101.3 
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39. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


[2000 = 100} 
siTc 2001 2002 
Industry + 
Revd May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May 
0} (FOOG!ANG NVeranlMalS.ccvcccssccsasweduccccucesuncessusceswocescecs 97.3 96.0 95.1 94.9 95.1 94.7 95.1 94.8 95.8 94.3 96.4 97.0 96.4 


01 Meat and meat preparations 106.3 106.2 109.3 108.9 113.5 114.8 118.0 109.8 105.5 107.4 109.8 110.1 105.4 


03 Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other 


| ACQUALIGINVEMODT AOS 5.csecns seeercconrsc-enereessterscercceastond 90.7 90.0 87.0 86.8 86.3 84.6 82.8 82.9 82.3 82.0 80.4 80.1 80.0 
05| Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........-.. 101.1 97.6 98.4 98.2 98.5 99.1 101.5 99.3} 106.8 98.1 104.0 104.9 108.1 
07 Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures 

HN GPG Of ac shaee, versace secea re de¥e opcane nastecssemare ceeds ciecstrscey 87.4 85.8 81.2 78.8 80.1 TESS 77.2 78.5 HES) 78.8 83.3 88.5 83.8 
1| Beverages and tobacco.............scsscsssscssssosccesscncsnensed 102.0 101.7 101.7 102.1 1-2.0 102.7 102.6 103.0 102.9 102.9 102.1 102.0 102.7 
Tal Beverages..............-+ : 102.7} 102.4] 102.4) 102.4] 1024} 1026} 102.6] 103.1 103.2| 103.2) 1025] 1023) 102.4 
2| Crude materials, inedible, except fUuelS..........seesecesery 98.1 102.8 96.4 95.8 96.6 94.5 91.3 89.9 90.1 92.7 95.8 96.3 96.8 
QA “GOK ANG WOOGs ttcccccsees-cerscsvecescccsser shee decatesroncectyerseseaces 104.9 | 122.1 108.2} 109.6] 1122; 105.1 97.5 91.7 92.6 98.6 | 106.6} 108.1 105.2 
25| “PUIP ANG WAStO)DAPEN. wceccsecccaccccssersscsecaiscscsorerastesomusnocterd 92.4 87.1 83.5 79.3 77.3 76.8 78.0 HITE 78.1 UDP 74.9 73.4 73.5 
28|  Metalliferous ores and metal scrap fe 95.5 93.9 94.4 93.1 92.8 91.6 89.8 91.2 91.4 92.7 93.7 95.0 95.6 
29 Crude animal and vegetable materials, n.e.. ............+- 94.9 92.9 80.8 81.0 83.8 93.4 93.1 96.0 92.2 91.7 92.3 90.5 103.8 
3} Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products.............| 93.1 90.4 94.4 85.6 85.8 72.3 65.0 61.2 64.0 65.2 76.4 87.1 89.0 
33| Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...) 90.0 89.3 84.4 86.1 86.8 73.0 63.0 59.8 62.6 65.6 77.4 86.8 89.1 
34} Gas, natural and Manufactured...........cseeceseeeseeeeeseeeerees 113.7 97.4 82.8 80.9 77.8 65.7 75.9 68.7 70.8 58.2 64.8 86.0 84.3 
5| Chemicals and related products, n.e.s. . eae TOMO) TOO 99.3 98.4 98.3 98.8 97.8 97.5 97.7 96.7 96.3 97.3 98.0 
52| Inorganic Chemicals. ...........s::esscesese+ erie 1ON2) | 5 1003 99.4 98.0 98.1 99.4 98.9 97.6 97.0 97.1 97.8 98.5 98.7 
53} Dying, tanning, and coloring materials...........:.::sseeeee 100.2 98.1 95.6 95.7 96.3 97.1 96.8 97.1 97.8 97.4 97.2 95.6 95.6 
54} Medicinal and pharmaceutical products..........-.seceeeseeeey 96.7 96.7 99.0 97.3 97.0 97.5 97.3 97.0 97.1 96.3 96.0 96.6 96.7 
55| — Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations........ 98.7 98.4 98.1 98.1 99.7 99.8 99.7} 100.1 100.1 99.9 99.8 98.9 99.1 
SUN) NPlAStCS:INIDMIMEALYMONMS 4, sarvrecctsceesecseveatveetsee sys calm ONed 102.1 102.1 100.5 99.7 99.8 99.8 99.8 98.6 97.1 91.5 91.4 96.8 
58 Plastics in nonprimary forms..... mal OSI 102.4 100.7 100.7 99.3 101.6 101.1 100.9 100.8 100.6 100.6 101.8 | 1,002.0 
59} Chemical materials and products, 1.0.8. 0... 100.1 99.9 99.1 99.0 99.0 99.2 98.6 97.8 96.1 95.2 93.6 94.5 94.3 
6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 98.2 98.0 96.8 95.0 94.8 93.8 92.4 92.0 92.4 92.3 92.2 92.6 92.3 
62} Rubber manufactures, 1.6.8. ......ssececeseeesssescneceeseeeeseed 99.4 99.0 98.8 98.7 98.7 98.5 97.8 97.9 97.3 97.6 97.6 97.9 98.1 
64 Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 
ANG PaperbOan dee. cercceocewneceeseexs-eneoan-csnnesotnorearscctee 103.7 | 102.7} 101.7 99.9 99.3 98.6 97.6 96.1 95.0 93.7 93.4 92.5 91.9 


99.7 99.4 99.3 99.1 99.3 97.5 97.2 97.5 Ve 97.0 96.9 96.9 97.0 
96.1 95.3 91.0 83.4 82.2 78.7 73.7 73.8 76.4 17.2 76.9 192. 79.7 
100.0 | 100.1 99.3 99.3 99.3 99.7 99.5 99.0 99.0 98.5 98.5 98.2 98.2 


66 Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s 
68 Nonferrous metals...........--.::ssce0 cal 
69 Manufactures Of metals, 1.0.8. .......ccccceeeeeseeeceeeeeeneeeeeee 


7| Machinery and transport equipment...........:cceseseeeneee 98.5 98.5 98.2 98.1 98.0 98.0 97.9 97.7 97.4 97.2 97.1 97.2 97.0 
72| Machinery specialized for particular industries...............J 99.2 99.1 98.5 98.6 99.1 99.2 99.0 98.7 98.5 98.5 98.5 98.6 98.8 
74 General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 

ANG MACHING PAltS....2ecccneccesescercensonsecenves 98.3 98.2 98.0 97.8 98.0 98.7 98.1 97.8 98.1 97.5 97.5 97.6 97.4 


93.9 93.6 92.1 91.7 90.0 89.1 89.0 88.8 88.6 88.2 88.1 88.2 88.0 


75| Computer equipment and office machines 
76| ~=Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment 97.1 97.2 97.3 97.1 96.8 96.5 96.4 96.3 95.7 95.1 94.8 94.8 94.5 
77 Electrical machinery and equipment 99.2 98.8 98.9 98.7 98.6 98.7 98.6 97.0 96.9 97.0 96.8 97.0 97.1 
MBI, GROAGIVORICIOS recs c-ceconcnsvanascavacceneatenctoxe eeacveceseestienes soe 99.7 99.8 99.7 88.7; 100.0} 100.3} 100.2} 100.3] 1,001.0} 100.2 100.1 100.2 100.0 


85 (Footweat.... sc scccseete 100.2 | 100.1 100.1 100.5) 100.4 99.9 99.9 | 100.3 99.3 99.6 99:5 99.0 9941 


88 Photographic apparatus, equipment, and supplies, 
ANG! OptiGal!GOOUS MOiS ec cc ecco caccstasscsdescescscressoecsscateiees 


98.2 


97.7 
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40. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


(2000 = 100] 
Category et oer : 2001 a ii 2002 
May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May 
tf T 
AULCOMMOBINME GS cox caceteaccvonecedteccateceacteonen 99.6 99.4 99.0 98.8 99.0 98.3 97.8 97.6 97.5 97.3 97.6 98.0 98.0 
Foods, feeds, and beverageS.............ccscce ad | 100.4} 101.7} 1026] 102.6) 101.2 99.7 | 100.6] 102.0 98.9 99.7} 100.3) 100.4 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages 101.2 | 102.4] 104.0] 103.6] 102.2] 100.7] 101.6] 102.6 99.4, 100.0) 100.8; 100.9 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 92.7 92.6 94.8 90.2 92.9 91.9 90.9 90.4 96.3 94.5 98.3 96.2 96.1 
Industrial supplies and materials...............cc0cc0e000es 98.0 97.2 95.5 94.8 95.2 93.6 92.3 91.4 91.5 91.4 91.9 93.4 93.7 
Agricultural industrial supplies and materials.......... 102.1 99.3 98.5 97.2 96.8 93.8 92.1 93.3 92.3 92.9 93.6 93.6 93.0 
Fuels and lubricants........ccssessesseeeeeere} 106.0] 102.8 96.9 97:6} 103.2 93.6 88.5 83.5 85.6 83.8 85.6 90.3 87.9 
Nonagricultural supplies and materials, 
excluding fuel and building materials.................. . 965 96.1 94.9 94.0 93.8 93.4 92.8 92.3 92.3 92.2 92.6 94.0 94.7 
Selected building materials. ..........cceccssseseeeeseeee ee | 96.3 97.0 97.0 96.8 95.5 95.1 94.4 94.1 94.4 94.4 94.2 94.3 94.1 
Capa QOOUS Nae cceca, ge saeccacae cceuceacassaupcbncacccacrsss) 100.4 | 100.3) 100.2; 100.0] 100.0 99.7 99.7 99.4 99.1 99.2 99.4 99.5 99.2 
Electric and electrical generating equipment.......... 101.7 | 101.7} 101.8} 101.5) 101.6] 101.6] 101.6} 101.5) 102.1 102.0} 102.1 101.8; 101.8 
Nonelectrical Machinery,.....cesccccisesesccassssscesceeered | 99.4 99.1 98.9 98.6 98.6 98.2 98.1 97.7 97.2 97.3 97.5 97.6 97.3 
| 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines.................1 100.5 | 100.4} 100.5| 100.5/ 100.4] 100.5} 100.4) 100.5] 100.7) 100.8} 100.9} 100.7) 100.9 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive.................. | 99.4 99.4 99.5 99.5 99.7 99.7 99.8 99.9 99.5 99.1 99.1 98.9 98.9 
Nondurables, Manufactured. .........csccsesseseeseseeseneees | 98.9 99.0 98.9 98.9 99.1 99.0 99.1 99.1 98.2 98.2 98.1 98.2 98.2 
Durables, manufactured............:0:::cccceesceeeeeed 99.9 | 100.0] 100.2} 100.2] 100.4} 100.6] 100.5] 100.5] 100.6 99.9 99.7 99.3 99.2 
Agricultural Commodities. ...........eeceseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 100.8 | 100.9] 101.8{ 102.8] 102.5] 100.7 99.2; 100.2) 100.9 98.3 98.9 99.6 99.5 
Nonagricultural ComModities...............csesceseeeeeeeeees 99.5 99.3 98.8 98.5 98.6 98.1 97.7 97.3 97.2 97.2 97.5 97.8 97.8 
—_—_—_— 
41. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 
{2000 = 100] 
2001 2002 
Category - ; 
May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May 
] 7 T 
ALE COMMGDITIE Sc pc wust cesar asetecectesstcencseasseasaracaneas-||  FOOLO 97.6 96.1 96.0 95.9 93.7 92.3 91.4 91.6 91.6 92.8 94.3 94.4 
Foods, feeds, and beverages...........s:sseeeeceeseeed 96.6 95.4 94.4 94.5 95.0 94.5 95.2 94.6 95.7 93.8 95.0 96.0 97.2 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages..........-..... | 98.4 97.0 96.7 96.9 97.8 97.8 99.5 98.3 99.9 97.2 99.5} 100.9} 102.7 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 92.9 92.2 89.7 89.5 89.2 87.8 86.4 86.8 87.0 86.8 85.5 85.5 85.2 
Industrial supplies and materials.............2::0cceeeeeed | 96.5 95.5 91.4 91.0 91.0 84.3 79.9 77.6 79.1 79.8 84.9 90.3 90.9 
Fuels and IUbricants....ccsssecssesssseeeseeen| 934 90.9 84.8 86.0 86.1 72.9 65.7 61.6 64.5 65.9 76.4 87.1 88.4 
Petroleum and petroleum products...........:c0++++4 90.3 89.4 84.6 86.1 86.7 73.4 63.6 59.9 63.0 65.7 76.9 86.7 88.4 
Paper and paper base StOCKS.......-:-sssccceessreeseseeseeed 102.2 | 100.0 98.0 95.1 93.9 93.1 92.3 90.7 90.0 88.8 88.0 87.0 86.4 
Materials associated with nondurable 
supplies and materials............ccsccssceseseseserecseees 101.4} 100.3 98.6 98.0 97.9 98.0 96.7 96.2 96.3 96.0 95.9 97.4 97.8 


Selected building materials 100.1 111.1 103.0 | 102.9} 103.7 99.9 96.1 92.9 93.1 96.1 100.7 | 101.0 99.6 
Unfinished metals associated with durable goods.. 94.2 93.6 91.4 87.4 87.1 85.1 82.1 82.1 83.2 83.8 83.8 86.2 86.6 


Nonmetals associated with durable goods.............. 100.9} 100.6 | 100.1 100.2 | 100.4 99.9 98.9 99.0 98.4 97.6 97.2 97.6 96.7 
Capital! QOOUSts-1 axscasaeaezistexccasnaze svs-raccssrasivcssenasad 97.8 97.7 97.3 97.1 96.8 96.7 96.5 96.2 95.7 95.4 95.2 95.2 95.1 
Electric and electrical generating equipment..........| 101.8 | 101.8| 101.6] 101.3} 101.4] 101.4} 101.2} 100.6 97.3 96.7 95.5 95.3 94.9 
Nonelectrical Machinery.........:ccccccsceseserseseseeeceeees 96.9 96.7 96.2 96.0 95.6 95.4 95.3 94.9 94.8 94.5 94.4 94.5 94.4 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines................ 99.8 99.8 99.7 99.6 99.9} 100.1 100.0 | 100.1 99.8 | 100.1 99.9] 100.1 99.9 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive..............c04 99.5 99.3 99.2 99.2 99.1 98.9 98.8 98.7 98.7 98.4 98.2 98.1 98.2 
Nondurables, Manufactured...........:csccsseeenereees 100.0 99.8 | 100.0} 100.0 99.6 99.6 99.6 99.7 99.8 99.7 99.2 99.1 99.1 


99.0 98.9 98.6 98.6 98.7 98.4 98.3 98.0 97.8 97.4 97.3 9722 97.2 
99.6 99.2 97.6 97.4 97.9 95.8 95.7 96.4 95.8 95.7 96.1 95.8 97.6 


Durables, manufactured................ 
Nonmanufactured consumer goods........ 5 


42. U.S. international price Indexes for selected categories of services 


[2000 = 100) 
ee ne E UUE Ue EE nnEIE EEE [EISEN III SSSSSU ESSE RE 
2000 2001 2002 
Category | 

Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar. 
Air freight (INDOUNG)........500.0csssccsseuesensencsonssocerroesnverneee 100.7 100.1 100.2 99.0 97.9 95.1 94.9 95.2 93.8 
Air freight (outbound) 99.2 100.3 100.2 100.2 100.1 98.0 97.6 97.9 95.3 
Air passenger fares (U.S. Carriers)..........:eeeeenseeeeeeees 95.8 101.2 103.1 9919 101.9 106.4 107.6 103.5 103.3 
Air passenger fares (foreign carriers).. a 97.1 102.1 103.2 97.6 100.7 103.8 110.2 100.8 99.4 
Ocean liner freight (iNDOUNG).............::cseeeeneteereereeee ed 96.6 101.3 101.1 101.0 102.8 100.8 98.1 93.6 91.7 
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43. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 


(1992 = 100] 
ee 
Item 1999 2000 2001 2002 
I iH Ml IV I iH il IV I Il il IV io I 
Business 
Output per hour of all PersONS...........secceceecseesesreeeseseee 112.7 112:5 |) A13;6:) 9115-2 ipleeh |) alzeer4 117.3 117.9) 117.5 isteee ea) alae) 120.1 122.5 
Compensation’ penhnOutizs:-vese--c.sseeesseseestnte caret esse est 124.1 124.3) 123.4] 127.0] 131.4] 132.4] 135.0] 136.8 137.3} 137.5 137.8 138.3 139.0: 
Real compensation per NOUr..........-ssecececseeeeeeeeeeeeees 107.7 107.1 107.3} 107.8} 110.5] 110.5 Tien 111.9 111.8 111.0 ditnied 111.6 112.2 
WnittaboricostsS srcic-acsrcexs 110.2 110.5] 110.4] 110.2} 114.0 113.0 115.1 115.6 116.9 117.1 116.8 115.1 113.9 
Unit nonlabor payments... 112.9] 113.2) 114.1 115.3 110.7 114.1 11-25 2:0 112.3 113.6 115.5 117.2 119.6 
Implictiprice;detlatotaacennssccccdecrer wecdveneacesasreccceaes 111.2 111.5 111.8 112.1 112.8 113.4 | 113.7 114.3 115.2 115.8 116.4 115.9 116.0 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all persons. 112.1 111.9 112.9 114.7 114.7 116.4 116.6 17241 116.7 116.6 er 119.3 121.8 
Compensation per hour......... 123.2 123.4| 1245] 1263] 130.8 131.5 | 134.5} 135.3 136.3 | 136.3 136.7 137.2 138.4 
Real compensation per NOur..........-.0cccsseeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 106.9} 106.3; 106.6}; 107.2; 110.2 109.8 | 111.1 ditde2 110.9} 110.1 110.2 110.7 111.3 
Wnitilabon costs erscesseetetrcce-c.certeeesaneetae eee peteereans|| uETOO:@ “O:Si i lOssy em Osd 113.0 113.0 | 115.2 115.6 | 116.8] 116.9 116.6 | 115.0 113.6 
Unit nonlabor payments 114.35) 1138:8) 115:8)) 497.01) 42:39" 11516) 412:8 113-45) 113:8 it S:S 9 ait 119.2 121.3 
Implicit price deflator..... : AACS ait Oo td2:3 112.6 | 223.4] 113.9] 1143] 1148] 115.7) 116.3 116.8 116.5 116.4 
Nonfinancial corporations 
Output per hour of all EMPIOVEES........ccseeseeeseeeeeeeeeed 114.3 114.5 114.6 115.2 116.7 116.8 117.6 117.3 116.6 117.3 118.2 121.3 122.8 
Compensation per hour............ 120.2 120.4 | 121.2 122.7 | 126.9} 127.8} 130.4 bey 131.3 131.9 132.7 133.6 134.9 
Real compensation per hour... 104.3 | 103.8] 103.7] 104.1 106.7 106.6} 107.9} 108.2 106.9} 106.5 | 107.0 107.8 108.5 
Total UWnitiCOSts i scccenscmssccmmomcaccstecrsconsenesetesesseess | O42 104.5} 105.4{ 106.1 107.8 | 108.9} 110.4) 111.9] 112.9] 113.3 113.7 111.8 111.6 
Wiit:laborCostSirvecssscrestecrrrirpecasessuienesersvacesesetetscesepcacy 105.1 105.2 105.7| 1065! 108.7] 109.4] 110.9] 112.2 112.6 12:52:53 110.2 109.9 
Unit nonlabor costs.. .| 101.6] 102.6) 104.6) 105.1 105.4 | 107.7 108.9} 111.0 113.7 115.6 117.6 116.2 116.0 
UIE PFOFitS i serseccewosencscestesseccdcaveces custe stnecasipaasevescusameensene! 137.1 135.5] 127.8] 1265] 120.5 | 120.4) 111.4] 110.4 94.9 97.2 99.7 109.6 109.4 
Unitinonlabor PayMENtSincecccccsescacceneseeccvenccnvscrocer=e-ee 110.7 | 111.0 110.5] 110.6] 109.3 110.9} 109.5} 108.3] 1089} 110.9] 113.1 114.5 114.3 
Implicit'price:deflatorecs-er.tecrs:.cecesateauewcertucemee sees sees 106.9 | 107.1 107.3 | 107.8} 108.9] 209.9] 1105} 110.9] 111.4] 112.0 1235) aids 111.4 
Manufacturing 
Output per hour of all PErsONS...........:ceeeeeseeesseseeeseneees 128.0 128.8 | 129.8] 132.1 133.6! 134.9| 135.4) 135.9] 135.4) 135.4] 136.4] 137.6] 140.9 
Compensationiperihouties. sc-ecc:-certrcessceseeevercorerneev ee) 120.6 120.9 122.6 124.2 131.4 | 129.3 132.2 131.5 132.0 133.0 133.3 134.3 136.5 
Real compensation per NOUur..............c02cssseeeeeeeeeeeeeee 103.7 | 104.2 104.9] 105.4] 110.5} 107.9] 109.4] 108.0 107.4) 107.4} 107.5 108.3 109.6 
Unit labor costs Ba OeOe. 94.3 93.9 94.4 94.0 98.4 95.9 97.7 96.7 97.5 98.2 97.8 97.6 96.9 
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44. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 


{1996 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1990 | 1991 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 
Private business | 
Productivity: | | 
Output per hour of all PRISONS eesyacueqenetegns eeteemeese| 45.6 63.0 75.8 90.2 91.3 94.8 95.4 96.6 97.3 100.0 102.0 104.8 104.8 
Output per unit of capital services..............cccccceceees | 4140.4) 114.4] 101.5 99.3 96.1 97.7 98.5 100.3 99.7 100.0 100.5 100.1 100.1 
Mulitactor productivity... .c.cccsseeecssccnoacccnesceugeacaccect 65.2 | 80.0 88.3 95.3 94.4 96.6 97.1 98.1 98.4} 100.0} 101.1 102.6 102.6 
CATR ee acs cess spereustesectansh ease ece cou cutansheneuscenemceneens 27.5 | 42.0 59.4 83.6 82.6 85.7 88.5 92.8 95.8) 100.0} 105.2 110.6; 110.6 
Inputs: 
EAD Or Iraptttcecresss mexsasscectasstactcavuscecccsseagacrccassevsncarcusenmtcd 54.0 | 61.0 71.9] 89.4 88.3 89.3 91.8 95.6 98.0 100.0 103.7 106.4) 106.4 
Capital SONVICES: 2525s ceccecoaesenncastucccne 24.9 37.8 58.6 84.2 86.0 87.7 89.8 92.6 96.0 100.0 104.7 110.4) 110.4 
Combined units of labor and capital input edo 52.4 67.3 87.7 87.5 88.8 91.41 94.6 97.3} 100.0 104.0 107.7 107.7 
Capital per hour of all PErsONS............ccccesesseeeceeseeeeeee 41.3 | 56.7 74.7 90.8 95.0 97.0 96.8 96.3 97.6} 100.0 101.5} 104.7 104.7 
Private nonfarm business | 
Productivity: | 
Output per hour of all persons................ccceeeeeeeeeeeeed | 48.7 64.9 77.3 90.3 91.4 94.8 95.3 96.5 97.5} 100.0 101.7) 104.5} 104.5 
Output per unit of capital services... Seva 118.3} 105.7} 100.0 96.6 97.9 98.8} 100.3 99.9} 100.0 100.2 99.8 99.8 
Multifactor productivity.................. sea 69 82.6 90.5 95.6 94.7 96.6 97.1 98.1 98.6} 100.0 100.9 102.4) 102.4 
CV ROEIE «See cease ncnennt oo tivanscuatewebons wen saances gees aadecaee 27.2 41.9 59.6 83.5 82.5 85.5 88.4 92.6 95.8} 100.0 105.1 110.6} 110.6 
Inputs: | 
BAO [apis ass ces canaxce cacevanacceca tubetece ssvestectitessecuedestancele 50.1 59.3 70.7 89.2 88.0 89.0 91.8 95.4 97.8} 100.0 103.8 106.6; 106.6 
Capital services.. Sree 22.6 35.5 56.4 83.5 85.4 87.3 89.5 92.3 95.9; 100.0} 104.9} 110.8) 110.8 
Combined units of labor and capital input. -4 39.3 50.7 65.9 87.3 87.1 88.4 91.0 94.4 97.2 100.0 104.2 108.0 108.0 
Capital per hour of all persons..............ccceec eee eeeeeeeen es 40.5 | 54.8 73.1 90.3 94.7 96.8 96.5 96.3 97.6 100.0 101.5 104.7 104.7 
Manufacturing (1992 = 100) | 
Productivity: | 
Output per hour of all persons..............c:ceeeeeeeeeee teed 41.8 | 54.2 70.1 92.8 95.0 100.0 101.9 105.0 109.0 112.8 a | 124.3 124.3 
Output per unit of capital services 124.3 116.5 100.9 101.6 97.5 100.0 101.1 104.0 105.0 104.5 105.6 106.5 106.5 
Multifactor productivity............... wake TATE || 84.4 86.6 99.3 98.3| 100.0; 100.4; 102.6} 105.0 106.1 109.8} 113.2) 113.2 
QUE, setter teczosnccssxscevacvesvenscesavavescense grees sscuanseudsenes 38.5 56.5 (hers 97.3 95.4; 100.0 103.3) 108.7) 113.4) 116.9 123.5 130.7 130.7 
Inputs: | 
FOUTS OF AN DEFSOMS fare ncuascsnnrenssnseconsiveceetneseasansesseeaea 92.0 104.2 107.5} 104.8) 100.4; 100.0 101.4) 103.6] 104.0 103:7) 105.5 105.2 105.2 
Capital services 30.9 48.5 74.7 95.8 97.9} 100.0} 102.2 104.5} 108.0) 111.9) 116.9 122.8; 122.8 
EN CIGY cc cececensvc<nsnuo 51.3 85.4 92.5 99.9; 100.1 100.0 103.7 107.3} 109.5) 107.0 103.9 109.2 109.2 
Nonenergy materials 38.2 44.8 75.0 92.5 93.6} 100.0 105.7} 111.3) 112.8) 120.4) 120.4) 127.2 127.2 
Purchased business services 28.2 48.8 73.7 92.5 92.1 100.0} 103.0 105.1 110.0} 108.9} 114.2 116.8; 116.8 
Combined units of all factor inputs............:0::seeeee eens 52.9 67.0 87.0 98.0 97.0} 100.0} 102.9} 106.0} 107.9} 110.2} 112.5) 115.5) 115.5 
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45. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 
[1992 = 100] 


—_——_——___—_ £0000 —_—eeeeee... ee eee eee _!COSO nnn |) nnan lmmanllenag:. 
Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1990 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 L 2001 
Business 
Output per hour of all PErSONS..........eceeseceeseeeeesterereee 48.8 67.0 80.4 95.2| 100.5} 101.9! 102.6] 105.4 107.8) 110.6) 113.5) 116.9) 118.2 
Compensation per hour.......... ; 13.7 23.5 54.2 90.7 102.5 104.5 106.7 110.1 113:5. 119.7 125.2 133.8 137.7 
Real compensation per NOur..............:0cceeeeeeeeeeeeneeee 59.8 78.6 89.2 96.3 100.0 99.9 99.6 100.1 101.0 105.0 107.6 AZ 111.4 
Unit labor COStS sc cizscszcevcessccssecsccvecsssecvessssuessasscourencess 28.0 35.1 67.4 95.3; 101.9) 102.6; 104.1 104.5) 105.3} 108.2} 110.3) 114.4] 116.5 
UnitinonlabonpayMentsi.csccarcacuteevsercssveretrecqecseraeens 25.2 31.6 61.5 93.9} 102.5) 106.4; 109.4) 113.3} 117.1 114.5} 113.9) 112.0 114.7 
Implicit price deflator. --.-.. ss<-csccessccvsvercsese<sesaaser=eers 27.0 33.9 65.2 94.8} 102.2! 104.0] 106.0) 107.7} 109.7) 110.6) 111.8) 1113.5 115.8 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all PerSONS............:sseecesseeeeeseeeeneee 51.9 68.9 82.0 95.3 100.5 101.8 102.8 105.4 107.5 110.3 112.9 116.2 117.5 
Compensation per hour.......... Al 14.3 23.7 54.6 90.5 102.2 104.3) 106.6 109.8 113.1 119.1 124.3 133.0 136.6 


62.6 79.2 89.8 96.2 99:7 9957 99.4 99.8} 100.6] 104.5) 106.8; 110.6; 110.5 
27.5 34.4 66.5 95.0} 101.7} 102.5); 103.7) 104.2} 105.2) 108.0); 110.1 114.4) 116.3 
24.6 31.3 60.5 93.6} 103.0} 106.9} 110.4) 113.5} 118.0) 115.7} 115.5) 113.5 116.4 


Real compensation per hour. 
Unit labor costs...........0++ 
Unit nonlabor payments. 


Implicit price deflator. <.52.... 2c <n<cecenceesesecec oeceetec esas 26.5 33.3 64.3 94.5} 102.2} 104.1 106.1 107.6} 109.8; 110.8) 112.1 114.1 116.3 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all employees..............cccseseeeseeeeseees 55.4 70.4 81.1 95.4) 100.7) 103.1 104.2) 107.5} 1084) 111.7) 114.7) 117.1 118.3 
Compensation per hour ; 15.6 25.3 56.4 90.8} 102.0; 104.2) 106.2} 109.0} 110.3} 116.0] 121.1 129.2 132.4 
Real compensation per Nour.............c:.scccssccsesereeeens 68.1 84.4 92.9 96.5 99.6 99.6 99.0 99.0 98.1 101.7 104.1 107.4 107.0 
MOtall UNI COSTS iz ciedesectseessarsenees,acenctesteer=eensesnevererecay| OLS 34.8 68.4 95.9) 101.0) 101.1 102.0) 101.2} 101.5) 103.3} 105.1 109.8} 112.9 

Unit labor costs... i 20 35.9 69.6 95.2) 101.3) 101.0; 101.9} 101.4; 101.8; 103.8] 105.6) 110.3; 111.9 

Unitinonlaboricosts ices enaeetertecteerarceetes =e «| 723.3 31.9 65.1 98.0} 100.2) 101.3; 102.2} 100.6; 100.9) 102.2; 103.5} 1083); 115.8 
Uniti Profits ievvercnccateseccesccsrsn-vor-teeessamncerorieic ss = enoOle 44.4 68.8 94.3) 113.2) 131.7) 139.0} 152.2) 156.9) 141.7) 131.7) 113.2 100.5 
Unit nonlabor payments. a 30.2 35.1 66.0 97.1! 103.5} 109.0) 111.6) 113.8) 115.2) 112.3) 110.7 109.5} 111.8 
Implicitipnlce;deflatotcnceccrcnasutescctscactscvesceccseee fear 28.8 35.6 68.4 95.8{ 102.1 103.7} 105.1 105.5} 106.2} 106.6) 107.3) 110.0) 111.9 

Manufacturing 

Output per hour of all PErSONS...........cccsseseteeeeeseteeeees 41.8 54.2 70.1 92.9; 101.9) 105.0} 109.0) 112.8) 117.6] 123.3] 129.7) 134.9] 136.2 
GompensavionipernOUtierss.e.res.ces 7-5-0 eeeeraeeseeseeee 14.9 23.7 55.6 90.8} 102.7 105.6 107.9 109.4, 111.5 117.4 122.1 131.1 133.1 
Real compensation per NOU. ............cscseeseeeeeeeeeeeeeee 65.0 79.2 91.4 96.4; 100.2; 101.0; 100.6 99.4 99.1 103.0} 104.9) 109.0} 107.7 
Unit labor costs 35.6 43.8 79.3 97.8; 100.8) 100.7 99.0 96.9 94.8 95.2 94.1 97.2 97.8 
Unit nonlabor payments. -.......<cccverns+cesnarssensevesvene seats 26.8 29.3 80.2 99.8; 100.9) 102.8; 106.9} 109.9) 110.0} 103.7) 104.9] 107.0 — 
implicit\price deflatornecrrcens-dascssxs-senccasarcresenceete ners 30.2 35.0 79.9 99.0) 100.9) 102.0) 103.9} 104.8) 104.1 100.4| 100.7) 103.2 - 


Dash indicates data not available. 
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46. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


[1987=100] 


(Oo) 0) or2) kos Ch RRR eC es OR Ore CC PRE ETT EE emery reed 
Gold and silver OreS...........0000008 
Bituminous coal and lignite mining... 
Crude petroleum and natural gas..... “ay 
Crushed and broken stone...........ccccsscsesasensscees 


Manufacturing 
MGat PROCUGRST corse anes ca cece sohoe esas Sead meee acavcaes 
Dialtiy Product: << ccceumcenax.cacgnaenevs 
Preserved fruits and vegetables.... Ee 
Gran Tn products: Ae sus. ccaecnc states acs cakes aes 
Bakery PROGUCIS sc <2-ce uo cacanne<Seeasmussabeanaanckscraneaa 


Sugar and confectionery products.... 
Pets and OlSs 2285. -Ssicene nce coskaeane 


BIG VOTAGES oa cao ace tag Sas an nuc cna ce sbenauinas auns cueean cnet 
Miscellaneous food and kindred products............ 
GAN OH OS is ct ote ot wu sheen sen ncnseneecwesestivenens 
Broadwoven fabric mills, COttON.............ceeeeeeeeeee 
Broadwoven fabric mills, ManMade.................08 
BOT ON Tet WAGs IRMMIS Son oon wn cane an co koncasnienanataenaxnaves 
FREEING TAINS Fon 2 aevyennoos «estar, 


Textile finishing, except wool 


Carpets ANd PUGS 522 <esensawesssecussrsncncass¢cesesances 
MAINE BIW UW SS WMS. 28 6s nnwe asides ennesenaciacsdasaunsds 
Miscellaneous textile goods. 
Men's and boys' furnishings...... “ 
Women's and misses’ OUtEWEAaT............eeeeeeeeee ed 


Women's and children's undergarments............-.. 
Hats, caps, and mMillinery.........2.22cseeeeees 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessories 
Miscellaneous fabricated textile products 
Sawmills and planing MillS...........c2:cceeeeseeeseeeeeed 


Millwork, plywood, and structural members.......... 
Wood containerS.............ceeeeereee 
Wood buildings and mobile homes 
Miscellaneous WOOd PrOdUCts..........2cseceeeeeeeseees 
FROUSCHONG FUTMUN Gc, -aeereerseateescnseasesaed sian scsacvace 


TICS FUNTINLIN GO sa aceta ote nae ee edie sdehavesscrnce sone 
Public building and related furniture. 
Partitions: and fxtUresie-.s..3-<5.0de+-e. ccsadenstassonecns 
Miscellaneous furniture and fixtures..............0006 
UVM Siac aeepsdsnssanasasuaccsecccnpasedaneatsartseneneesas 


PAD GY MSieses.caventepadddnansastanesachousadive eves soe 
Paperboard MillS......--...ec-seecceeeee 
Paperboard containers and boxes......... 
Miscellaneous converted paper products............4 
NEWSPADIS. ..ncccsccceccseancnasscsssrnssecesecreecenssecee 


Miscellaneous PUubIIShING.........-.2.cseeeceeeeeeeeeeteee 
GCOmMerCial PriNtinG-<:..2..ccsseecececesssnsenasasesenness 
Manifold bDUSINESS fOFMS........-..2ccsseeereeeeeeeeeneeee 


Greeting CArdS...........-ccececceseccccnssssscceeeseseseneens 
Blankbooks and DOOKDINGING...........2.sseseeeeeeene es 
Printing trade SCrViCES...........seeeseeeenereeeeeeee rece 
Industrial inorganic CHEMICAIS...........:eseeeeeseeeenee 
Plastics materials and synthetiCs.............cesseeeee 


Soaps, cleaners, and toilet goods.. 
Paints and allied products.............:.seeeeeeeeeeeeeees 
Industrial organic ChemMiCalS.........-..:sseseeeeeeeeeees 
Agricultural ChEMmiCAIS.........::ceceeesseeesereeeeeereeees 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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46. Continued - Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


(1987=100] 


Miscellaneous Chemical Products.........-ssseereeeeeed 
Petroleum refining 
Asphalt paving and roofing materials.........-....+0+ 
Miscellaneous petroleum and coal products......... 
Tires And IMeEP tUDSS.....0cssnsccceceresserscnnncerennsens 


Hose and belting and gaskets and packing.......... 
Fabricated rubber products, 1.€.C.......::seseesseeeeee 
Miscellaneous plastics products, n.e.c. 
Footwear, except rubber.. 
FlatiglasSveres:.<csaeeeesctenccmasedesansceevorctseneenircestes 


Glass and glassware, pressed or blown.........-...+ 
Products of purchased glaSS.........-...++5 

Cement, hydraulic.......... 
Structural clay products........ ‘ 
Pottery and related Products...........s.s:eeseeeseeeneee 


Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products............. 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral products........ 
Blast furnace and basic steel products............... 
Iron and steel FOUNCrICS.............ceeseeeeeeeeenaeeeneee 
Primary MOMCMmOUSIMCTAIS c.s.2.csssesasvsvaresusesecnned 


Nonferrous rolling ANd Grawing...........seeseeeeeeeeees 
Nonferrous foundries (CaStingS)..........:seseeeeeeeeees 
Miscellaneous primary metal products...............5 
Metal cans and shipping containers.................++ 
Cutlery, handtools, and hardware............s0sese0e0 


Plumbing and heating, except electric.............00+ 
Fabricated structural metal products... sae 
Metal forgings and StAMPINGS..........::seeseeeeeeeenes 
Metal Services, 11.€.C.......0sccnenes aot: 
Ordnance and ACCESSOFIES, N.€.C......ceceeee essen sees 


Miscellaneous fabricated metal products............. 
Engines and turbines......... 
Farm and garden machinery.......... 
Construction and related machinery.............2:000: 
Metalworking MACHINETY........::eccceeceeeeeeeeceeeeeees 


Special industry MAChINETY.............cseseeseeeeeeeeee 
General industrial machinery... 
Computer and office equipMent.............ssccseeeeeee 
Refrigeration and service MAChINETY............00ee004 
IndUStrial MACHINETY;M.C:C.. vc. cccnwssrcoenacarsesiecceess 


Electric distribution EQuIPMENt.............ceeeeeeeeeees 
Electrical industrial ADParatuS...........:cssereeseeeeeee 
HouseholadtapplianCeGicn..sccemecrecsagececcesssseresore 
Electric lighting and wiring equipment. we 
Communications EquipMent............:cceceeeseeeeeenee 


Electronic components and accessories.............. 
Miscellaneous electrical equipment & supplies... 
Motor vehicles and equipment 
Ail CralGand' PartS cevesecs antes estes rre<testetetshs or secte 
Ship and boat building and repairing............-..... 


Railroagiequipmentirsccassctecwcecsceverneneccrececesasned 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts........ ne 
Guided missiles, space vehicles, parts..............+4 
Search and navigation equipMent.............cseeee eee 
Measuring and controlling GEVICES............eseeeeeee 


Medical instruments and supplies...............:..000+ 
Ophthalmic qoodSisecc-.ascseretceh Vex casseecrecte tees 
Photographic equipment & supplies................008 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware............:.006 
MUSICAIINSTUMG NS sseseedsvseetorncns snp apenesesreosaiees 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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46. Continued - Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 
[1987=100] 


Industry 


| _sic__ | 1990 | 1901 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 


Toys and sporting goods 394 


Pens, pencils, office, and art supplies................. 395 

Costume jewelry and notions............. 4 396 

Miscellaneous manufactures. ............cccsecseeeeeeeee 399 
Transportation 


Railtoadtransportation(®. cic.cescsccevosac<coecacuescecsess 4011 


*rucking. excoptlocall’ --.cseeenccrae ec eaecec seca 
UNITED STATES POSTAI SEFVICE ~..........cceceeeeeeeseeees 


ANGIANSDOM Ad ON cece sna tanveuyCaccenanenachanwensinxee 


4213 
431 
4512,13,22(pts.) 


Utilities 
Telephone communications. .............s2.ccseeeeeeeees 481 
Radio and television broadcasting............... ae 483 
Cable and other pay TV services.... cc 484 
BleciigtutitieS) ccc. .c ects cscnacascacavauvecevtossecseseses 491 ,3(pts.) 
Gasiublitiosec. inc crcrascvcunseeesennetecenerctaericcmcavess 492,3(pts.) 
Trade 
Lumber and other building materials dealers........ 521 
Paint, glass, and wallpaper stores.............. “4 -523 


Hardware Sones <<; <-s<s<cesssescssccacace sans ~ 
Retail nurseries, lawn and garden supply stores... 
PIO PALMAE SHINES fence. ceseces <akecannds ccantecnecswaqravin 


525 
526 
531 


MANSty SOKO Sie sfe ones cdsancenacinscavevonssscaesenchsacenes 533 
Miscellaneous general merchandise stores.. 539 
GIOCGIY SINES oo <n --snceaces cacecatenvscenes= es; 541 
Meat and fish (seafood) markets............:sccceeeeeee 542 
FIG te Dak OIte Sa cern oan pcasencnonsecansetsacoxueaentaccecouens 546 


New and used Car dealers.............:sssececeeeeeeeeeees 551 
Auto and home supply stores. a 553 
Gasoline service stations..............:ccceeeeeeeeeeeeees 554 
Men's and boy's Wear StOFeS...........s.ececeeeeeeeerees 561 


Women's clothing Stores...............ccesssscseesssensees 562 
Family clothing Stores. - 55 ooo .<caccsacss-cacssecavrossatend 
SRG SUBS eee cee sees watan energies ansecbatee tacesaecsssss 
Furniture and homefurnishings stores...............+. 
Household appliance Stores...........cccsecseeeeeeeeeed 
Radio, television, computer, and music stores...... 


Eating and drinking PlaCes...........cccceesssseeceeeeneees 
Drug and proprietary StOres...........22:sceccceeeeeeeees 
LIQUOE SIOMES . 10 <ncssvennuseace 
Used merchandise stores..............+++ 

Miscellaneous shopping goods stores................ 


INGHSIONE TOtAN OF Serser-2-c ress bastotncasdadrecscexsrasssere 
Fuel dealers............ 
Retail StOreS WO :Grcerees-crscasrnr ob rdansesssiaccndemares 
Finance and services 
GOMMCICIal BANKS: vcc--.2<e-svarasen-cacnescvescvesaeessa= 
FIOLGIS ANG Ole Saecs ss scuonsravadnneseescccaraneserccesr ees 
Laundry, cleaning, and garment services............, 
Photographic studios, portrait..............2.:seeeeeeeeed 
BS AUTy SRODS iiss sesc secon ses acenaeasadsaroiunersetonnsays er 


Barber SHOPS) .0..-.0sss0csssendconsavasdavieneysasvanesTorre= 
Funeral services and crematorieS............:.2ec008 
Automotive repair SNOPS..........-..:ccseeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 
Motion picture theaters.............:sssceeeeeceseseceeeeee 


Heters to Output per employee. n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified 
~ Heters 10 OUTPUT per Tull-time equivalent employee year On tiscali basis. 
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140.4 
124.9 
145.3 
115.9 


195.8 


131.2 
113.6 
110.7 


201.3 
109.9 

87.6 
169.6 
160.6 


144.2 
170.1 
145.7 
154.5 
160.4 


330.9 
224.3 
96.1 
110.0 
88.4 


112.5 
119.3 
139.0 
165.0 
205.7 


160.4 
160.2 
141.1 
209.3 
359.4 


107.3 
136.9 
127.7 
216.7 
150.6 


263.2 
117.3 
168.1 


143.2 
114.1 
123.6 
112.0 
114.5 


129.9 

93.9 
128.5 
112.3 


12) 


Current Labor Statistics: International Comparison 


47. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 
seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 2000 2001 

coun’ 2000 | 2001 rr rT IV r MN IV 
United States........ 4.0 4.8 4.0 4.0 441 4.0 4.2 4.5 4.8 5.6 
CONAOE: sevscesavsissncs 6.1 6.4 6.1 6.1 6.1 6.1 6.2 6.3 6.4 6.8 
Australia............. 6.3 6.7 6.5 6.4 6.1 6.2 6.5 6.9 6.8 6.8 
ADAn eee ores 4.8 5.4 4.8 47 4.7 4.8 4.8 4.9 5.2 5.5 
France 9.4 8.7 9.9 9.5 9.3 9.0 8.6 8.5 8.7 8.9 
Germany! ....ccccco-s 8.4 8.0 8.3 8.1 8.0 7.8 7.9 8.0 8.0 8.1 
HalyLo= eee 10.7 9.6 11.2 10.9 10.5 10.1 10.0 9.7 9.5 9.3 
Sweden! Ree 5.8 5.0 6.6 6.0 5.6 yy Ont 5.0 5.0 531 
United Kinadom' 5.5 - 5.8 5.5 5.4 5.3 541 5.0 5.1 = 
"Preliminary for 2001 for Japan, France, Germany, Italy, Sweden, | See "Notes on the data" for information on breaks in series. For 
and the United Kingdom. further qualifications and historical data, see Comparative Civilian 
ee Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. Labor Force Statistics, Ten Countries, 1959-2001 (Bureau of Labor 

NOTE: Quarterly figures for France and Germany are calculated Statistics, Mar. 25, 2002), on the Internet at 
by applying annual adjustment factors to current published data, http://www.bls.gov/fls/home.htm 
and therefore should be viewed as less precise indicators of | Monthly and quarterly unemployment rates, updated monthly, are 
unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual figures. also on this site. Dash indicates data not available. 
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48. Annual data: Employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 


{Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status and country 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 2000 2001 
Civilian labor force | | 
UDROG State Sirs <<.-cssretsrathccsostasnntennsesntcncrececacec canto 128,105} 129,200) 131,056] 132,304) 133,943] 136,297] 137,673] 139,368] 140,863] 141,815 
COMA BE cae er amesanrasinenns cassette aieecene ot nt tcere eo 14,177 14,308 14,400 14,517 14,669 14,958 15,237 15,536 15,789 16,027 
AUS all tceserce te oar eee nce ener ac sane et teres et 8,557 8,613 8,771 8,995 9,115 9,204 9,339 9,466 9,678 9,817 
Japan.......... 65,040 65,470 65,780 65,990 66,450 67,200 67,240 67,090 66,990 66,870 
France......... 24,570 24,640 24,780 24,830 25,090 25,210 25,520 25,830 25,980 - 
Germany......... 39,010 39,100 39,070 38,980 39,140 39,420 39,750 39,800 39,750 - 
Meal Wes cose ostrcet accosted tance ucsaseace techs pen ewan ee 22,910 22,570 22,450 22,460 22,570 22,680 22,960 23,130 23,340 23,540 
INO UNGITeN ISS pore cree Seana eee eee ee 6,950 7,100 7,190 7,260 7,370 7,530 7,690 7,900 8,050 - 
Sweden 4,520 4,443 4,418 4,460 4,459 4,418 4,402 4,430 4,489 4,537 
28,410 28,430 28,440 28,560 28,720 28,910 29,040 29,300 29,450 - 
66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.2 66.9 
65.9 65.5 65.2 64.9 64.7 65.0 65.4 65.8 65.9 66.0 
63.9 63.5 63.9 64.6 64.6 64.3 64.3 64.2 64.7 64.7 
63.4 63.3 63.1 62.9 63.0 63.2 62.8 62.4 62.0 61.6 
55.9 55.8 55.8 556 55.8 55.7 56.1 56.4 56.4 = 
58.2 LY (TE 57.4 S71 57a §7.3 57.7 57.6 S75 = 
47.5 47.9 47.3 47.1 47.1 47.2 47.6 47.8 48.1 - 
57.8 58.6 59.0 59.2 59.8 60.8 61.7 62.8 63.5 - 
65.7 64.5 63.7 64.1 64.0 63.3 62.8 62.8 63.8 64.2 
63.1 62.8 62.7 62.7 62.8 62.9 62.9 63.2 63.3 - 
118,492 | 120,259 123,060 | 124,900} 126,708} 129,558) 131,463] 133,488] 135,208} 135,073 
12,672 12,770 13,027 13,271 13,380 13,705 14,068 14,456 14,827 14,997 
7,660 7,699 7,942 8,256 8,364 8,444 8,618 8,808 9,068 9,157 
63,620 63,810 63,860 63,890 64,200 64,900 64,450 63,920 63,790 63,470 
22,020 21,740 21,720 21,910 21,960 22,090 22,510 22,940 23,530 - 
36,390 35,990 35,760 35,780 35,640 35,510 36,060 36,360 36,540 - 
21,230 20,270 19,940 19,820 19,920 19,990 20,210 20,460 20,840 21,280 
Bite eA AAS ocean tte es aoe oc oanc ia ae wesscasean eons 6,560 6,630 6,670 6,760 6,900 7,130 7,380 7,640 7,810 - 
SSUMOSROI Mss soe canst eh ern cav ce sasepen este hace sea 4,265 4,028 3,992 4,056 4,019 3,973 4,034 4,117 4,229 4,309 
United Kingdon: .2:se teenth oa cecnesstts Soa ans testa ae 25,530 25,450 25,720 26,070 26,380 26,880 27,210 27,530 27,830 Ss 
Employment-population ratio* 
RFR RRS osc vcscte: asek sa saneesanasi spas steent ec ccencs vn nncitenseaeess 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 64.5 63.8 
(GETG e757 esata an Aeros anne tc pr PR ca PRE AIRE ens eE RS aRE REET 58.9 58.5 59.0 59.4 59.1 59.7 60.4 61.3 62.1 61.9 
AU STEAM ET ee asec ee tara cs on, cectas Uaaasae aeons 57.2 56.8 57.8 59.2 59.3 59.0 59.3 59.8 60.6 60.3 
Japan... 62.0 61.7 61.3 60.9 60.9 61.0 60.2 59.4 59.0 58.4 
France.. 50.1 49.2 48.9 49.0 48.8 48.8 49.5 50.1 Sie - 
Germany.. 54.2 53.2 52.6 52.4 52.0 51.6 52.3 52.6 52.8 - 
Ma ferrecace snnbetc ceencteoe ove ceetecerccessuestreecusigapertcoseraaatemnonsedenss 44.0 43.0 42.0 41.5 41.6 41.6 41.9 42.3 42.9 - 
[U2 11 (0 ap ama eee ae nana SR SRE BED DPD eay Res ae 54.5 54.7 54.7 55.1 56.0 67.5 59.2 60.8 61.6 - 
SS NNN aes oe as eh ca on ctas mech to oee dnp sw Sbanas ani berst wise Gessasizesecs 62.0 58.5 57.6 58.3 CYA 56.9 57.6 58.4 60.1 61.0 
United Kingdom 56.7 56.2 56.7 57.2 57.6 58.5 58.9 59.4 59.4 - 
United States 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 5,880 5,655 6,742 
Canada 1,505 1,539 1,373 1,246 1,289 1,252 1,169 1,080 962 1,031 
PUSAN Aes venues asacde gactosvcusnasaaaeseyatstxvovexageestcessiesscaecerasad 897 914 829 739 751 760 721 658 611 661 
nV 10021) bape-teareeee oe speee Dee ee OTOP DED PEP OL COCEE FE Ler reer cree ene 1,420 1,660 1,920 2,100 2,250 2,300 2,790 3,170 3,200 3,400 
France 2,550 2,900 3,060 2,920 3,130 3,120 3,020 2,890 2,450 - 
Germany 2,620 3,110 3,320 3,200 3,510 3,910 3,690 3,440 3,210 - 
Halyeteecastketereees 1,680 2,300 2,510 2,640 2,650 2,690 2,750 2,670 2,500 2,270 
PRESTO IELIN Sag sees beceecesecectaser et pa araneren coc: fnnuatsadacaetecstsrrenser 390 470 520 500 470 400 310 270 240 = 
SWC A ree css aniscsvanes tees uph ahs tete taser at sia igtuieastaesoneasaivad 255 415 426 404 440 445 368 313 260 228 
WU raleescd tadinendosinlese rsteatay cot ese res ccasseeieecteanssteseonr ere ae care 2,880 2,980 2,720 2,490 2,340 2,030 1,830 1,770 1,620 = 
United States vias voveussnick 15 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 49 4.5 4.2 4.0 48 
Ceara e se rasence sr ceoveenasasren tere ostectc caste suvoscdasesaioisadannves 10.6 10.8 9.5 8.6 8.8 8.4 heh 7.0 641 6.4 
PLIST CU chess tetas ate dese aden saree seek aws odas deep wance tvpaiersiscccscenas pane 10.5 10.6 9.4 8.2 8.2 8.3 7.7 7.0 6.3 6.7 
Be 2.5 2.9 3.2 3.4 3.4 41 4.7 4.8 5.1 
10.4 11.8 12.3 11.8 12.5 12.4 11.8 11.2 9.4 8.7 
6.7 8.0 8.5 8.2 9.0 9.9 9.3 8.6 8.1 8.0 
7.3 10.2 A 11.8 11.7 11.9 12.0 11.5 10.7 9.6 
5.6 6.6 7.2 6.9 6.4 53 4.0 3.4 3.0 - 
5.6 9.3 9.6 9.1 9.9 10.1 8.4 Tie 5.8 5.0 
United Kingdom.. 10.1 10.5 9.6 8.7 8.1 7.0 6.3 6.0 5.5 - 


' Labor force as a percent of the working-age population. 
? Employment as a percent of the working-age population. 


NOTE: See notes on the data for information on breaks in series. 


For further qualifications and historical data, see Comparative Civilian Labor Force 


Statistics , Ten Countries , 1959-2001 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, Mar. 25,2002), 
on the Internet at http://www.bls.gov/fls/home.htm 


Dash indicates data are not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: International Comparison 


49. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 


[1992 = 100] 
Item and country 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 [ 1997 | 1998 | 1999 | 2000 
TT 
Output per hour 
United States.... - ~ 70.5 95.7 96.9 97.8] 102.1 1074S) alsin O eed 126.5 135.3 142.8 
Canada 38.5 56.0 74.4} 93.2 94.7 95.5) 104.9) 109.7} 111.3) 110.1 113.2 113.1 114.9 116.3 
Japan............ 13.8 Yee 63.2 88.5 94.4 99.0} 101.7} 103.3} 111.0] 116.1 121.0} 121.2] 126.9 134.1 
Belgium 18.0 32.9 65.4 96.9 96.8 99.1 102.5} 108.4; 113.2} 117.0 127.0} 129.2} 129.5 133.4 
Denmark. 29.9 52.7 90.3 99.6 99.1 99.6] 104.5 - - - - - - - 
21.9 43.0 66.2 91.9 93.6 96.9/ 100.6} 108.6 114.7) 115.3] 123.8) 129.5 132.9 141.1 
29.2 52.0 77.2 94.6 99.0 98.3} 101.8} 109.6 112.3) 114.0) 119.5 120.4 120.5 128.0 
22.5 422 70.8 91.3 93.9 95.9} 101.8} 106.1 411.2) MOS! 1137) Ais 113.5 a728) 
Netherlands 18.5 37.9 68.8 96.9 98.5 99.6} 101.6} 113.2 118.2} 120.2} 122.3} 125.0 128.5 133.8 
Norway... 37,0 58.3 76.7 94.6 96.6 97.5 100.6 101.4 102.0} 102.0) 103.0) 103.6; 103.1 104.2 
Sweden.. 27.3 52.2 73a 93.2 94.6 95.5 107.3} 119.4] 121.9} 124.5; 132.3) 139.5 143.5 150.4 
United Kingdom... 30.0 43.2 54.3 86.2 89.1 93.8] 103.9} 107.1 104.9} 103.8} 105.2 106:9} 111.6] 117.6 
Output 
United States... - - 75.8} 102.4; 101.6 98.3] 103.5) 111.1 118.4) 121.3] 127.9) 133.1 141.2 147.0 
34.0 60.0 85.2 112.1 107.5 99.2} 105.0} 113.0) 118.5} 120.0} 127.3) 132.5) 140.8 148.8 
10.7 39.2 60.4 90.9 97.1 102.0 96.3 94.9 98.9; 103.0} 106.5 100.2 101.9 107.6 
Belgium.. 30.7 57.6 78.2 99.1 101.0} 100.7 97.0} 101.4) 104.2) 106.6) 113.8 116.4 118.0 122.2 
Denmark... 40.8 68.0 91.3} 104.3} 102.7} 101.7 99.0] 109.3} 114.7} 109.7} 118.5 120.8) 119.8 125.8 
France... 31.0 64.1 88.7 97.2 99.1 99.8 95.7| 100.3; 104.9) 104.6; 109.7) 115.0) 117.3 121.2 
41.5 70.9 85.3 94.0 99.1 102.3 92.5 95.2 95.3 92.6 95.7 97.2 95.9} 101.7 
23.0 48.1 84.4 98.3 99.4 99.3 96.5} 102.4) 107.2 105.4) 108.8) 110.5 110.2 113.9 
31.5 59.1 76.8 96.6 99.9} 100.4 98.4; 104.6) 108.1 108.7) 111.5 114.8} 118.1 123.7 
57.0 89.9} 103.6} 101.3! 100.2 98.3} 102.7} 106.7 109.0} 110.1 115.7] 117.7) 114.0 110.9 
45.9 80.7 90.7; 110.9} 110.1 104.1 101.9} 117.1 128.4 131.1 138.0 147.6) 153.6 163.4 
United Kingdom... 67.3 90.2 87.2 105.5; 105.3; 100.0; 101.4) 106.1 107-8) 108.5) 09:91) 1410/8) 1004 113.3 
Total hours 
United States.... 92.1 104.4) 107.5 107.1 104.8; 100.4| 101.4; 103.6; 104.0| 103.6; 105.5 105.2} 104.3) 102.9 
Canada... 88.3} 107.1 114.6} 120.2) 113.5} 103.9} 100.1 103.0} 106.4] 109.0) 112.4; 117.1 122.6} 128.0 
77.8} 104.4 95.6} 102.7} 102.9) 103.1 94.7 91.9 89.1 88.7 88.0 82.7 80.3 80.2 
170.7} 174.7) 119.7) 102.3) 104.3) 101.5 94.7 93.6 92.0 91.1 89.6 90.1 91.1 91.7 
Denmark. 136.5} 129.0) 101.1 104.7; 103.7) 102.1 94.8 - - - = = = = 
France........ : 141.2} 148.9) 133.2 105.8} 105.9) 103.1 95.1 92.4 91.5 90.7 88.6 88.8 88.3 85.9 
RAGIN Yoo axnsnscanesectacserats terse sseaxercseeencicaaroomen 142.3} 136.3) 110.5 99.3} 100.1 104.1 90.8 86.8 84.9 81.2 80.1 80.7 79.6 79.5 
Italy... 102.3} 113.8} 119.3 107.6} 105.9) 103.6 94.9 96.5 96.4 95.1 95.7 97.7 97.1 96.7 
Netherlands... 170.5} 156.1 baler. 99.7; 101.4; 100.9 96.8 92.4 91.5 90.4 91.1 91.8 92.0 92.5 
Norway... 164.1 154.3) 135.0) 107.1 103.7} 100.8) 102.1 105.2; 106.8) 107.9) 112.3) 113.6) 110.6; 106.4 
Sweden... 168.3} 154.7 124.0 119.0} 116.4) 109.0 94.9 98.1 105.3) 105.3} 104.3) 105.8) 107.1 108.6 
United Kingdom... 224.6} 208.8} 160.5 122.4, 118.1 106.6 97.6 99.1 102.7) 104.5} 104.5) 103.6 99.5 96.3 
Compensation per hour 
United States.... 14.9 23.7 55.6 86.6 90.8 95.6} 102.7} 105.6) 107.9) 109.4) 111.4) 117.4) 122.1 130.7 
Canada...... 10.0 17.1 47.6 82.6 88.3 95.0} 102.0} 103.7; 106.0) 107.0} 109.3) 111.6) 113.1 117.0 
Japan.. 4.3 16.4 58.5 84.0 90.5 96.4} 102.8} 104.9) 108.3) 109.2 112.9 11528) 9 1S.2 114.5 
Belgium 5.4 13.7 52.5 85.9 90.1 97.3} 104.8} 106.1 109.2} 110.9] 114.9) 116.6) 118.3 121.1 
Denmark. 4.6 13.3 49.6 87.7 92.7 95.9} 104.6 - - - - - ~ = 
France.... 4.3 10.3 40.8 86.0 90.6 96.2; 103.1 105.6; 108.5) 110.3) 113.1 NTSSZi AB e7 12537; 
SITY Partin ncttacethtoncasvnccmstecnoecasn spose Aenea as 84 20.7 53.6 83.2 89.4 91.5; 106.4; 111.7 117.6) 122.4) 124.7) 126.5 129.3 133.5 
ie 5.0 29.0 77.4 85.8 94.2} 106.1 108.1 114.6] 122.0} 127.2) 125.6} 129.4 133.6 
6.4 20.2 64.4 88.6 90.9 95.3] 103.8) 108.2} 110.7} 113.0} 115.8] 120.6] 124.0 131.0 
47 11.8 39.0 87.2 92.3 97.5} 101.5} 104.4 109.2} 113.6) 118.7) 126.1 133.4 140.1 
41 10.7 37.3 79.4 87.8 95.5 97.4) 100.0 106.5} 114.4) 119.4/ 124.4; 127.5 130.7 
United Kingdom... 3.0 6.1 32.1 73.8 82.9 93.8] 104.7; 106.8 107.9} 109.5] 113.8) 120.5 129.6 134.7 
Unit labor costs: National currency basis 
United States - - 788 90.5 93.7 97.6} 100.6 98.5 94.8 93.5 91.9 92.8 90.2 91.5 
25.9 30.5 63.9 88.6 93.3 99.5 97.2 94.5 95.2 97.2 96.5 98.6 98.4 100.6 
Siig 43.8 92.5 94.9 95.9 97.4; 101.1 101.5 97.6 94.0 93.3 95.5 90.8 85.4 
30.1 41.7 80.3 88.7 93.0 98.1 102.3 97.9 96.4 94.7 90.5 90.2 91.4 90.8 
15.4 25.2 55.0 88.1 93.6 96.3) 100.1 93.0 93.8] 100.9 96.9 98.7| 101.9 100.2 
19.4 24.0 61.3 93.5 96.8 99.3} 102.4 97.3 94.6 95.7 91.4 89.4 89.3 89.1 
27.8 39.8 69.4 87.9 90.3 93.1 104.5) 101.9 104.7) 107.4] 104.3) 105.1 107.4 104.3 
7.5 11.9 41.0 84.8 91.5 98.2} 1064.3} 101.9 103.0; 110.0} 111.9) 114.1] 1114.0 113.4 
Netherlands... 34.6 53.3 93.7 91.4 92.3 95.6] 102.1 95.6 93.7 94.0 94.7 96.5 96.6 97.9 
Norway... 12.8 20.3 50.8 92.2 95.6, 100.0) 100.9) 102.9 107.0} 111.4 115.2) 121.7] 129.5 134.5 
Sweden... 15.0 20.6 51.0 85.1 92.8; 100.0 90.8 83.8 87.4 91.9 90.2 89.2 88.8 86.9 
REC IKINGAONT cactacesrsccesescecesces ceed rennereey cccreins 9.8 14.1 59.0 85.6 93.0) 100.1 100.8 99.7 102.9) 105.5 108.2}; 112.7) 116.1 114.5 
Unit labor costs: U.S. dollar basis 

United States = = 78.8 90.5 93.7 97.6} 100.6 98.5 94.8 93.5 91.9 92.8 90.2 91.5 
Canada.......... 32.2 35.3 66.1 90.4 95.6} 104.9 91.0 83.6 83.8 86.1 84.2 80.4 80.0 81.8 
Japan...... 11.0 15.5 51.8 87.1 83.8 91.7} 115.4) 125.9} 131.7] 109.6 97.7 92.4; 101.2 100.4 
Belgium 19.4 27.0 88.3 12:33 89.5 92.3 95.1 94.2) 105.2 98.4 81.2 79.9 776 66.8 
Denmark. 13.5 20.3 58.9 72.6 91.3 90.8 93.2 88.3) 101.1 105.0 88.6 88.9 88.0 74.8 
Ber 20.9 23.1 76.7 778 94.0 93.1 95.7 92.8 100.5 99.0 82.8 80.2 76.8 66.4 
10.4 nize 59.6 73.0 87.3 87.5 98.6 98.2 114.2); 111.4 93.9 93.3 91.3 76.9 
15.0 23.3 59.0 76.1 94.41 97.5 81.6 77.9 77.9 87.9 80.9 78.8 77.3 66.6 
16.1 25.9 82.9 75.8 89.1 89.9 96.6 92.4) 102.7 98.1 85.3 85.5 82.1 72.1 
inh 17.6 63.9 82.9 95.0 95.7 88.3 90.7; 105.0} 107.1 101.0} 100.2 103.1 94.8 
: 16.9 23.1 70.2 76.8 91.3 96.3 67.8 63.2 71.3 79.8 68.8 65.3 62.5 55.2 
United Kingdom. 15.6 19.1 Che 79.4 93.9} 100.1 85.7 86.5 92.0 93.2 100.3) 105.8} 106.3 98.3 


NOTE: Data for Germany for years before 1991 are for the former West Germany. Data for 1991 onward are for unified Germany. Dash indicates data not available. 
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50. Occupational injury and illness rates by industry, ' United States 


Industry and type of case” 


1989" | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993*| 1994*| 1995 *| 1996 *| 1997 *| 1998 *| 1999 *| 2000‘ 
PRIVATE SECTOR® 

Ho) (lifer Ts Cy err e sapeeatar and Srres eee Ree wie Renee 8.6 8.8 8.4 8.9 8.5 8.4 8.4 7.4 Til 6.7 6.3 6.1 

Lost workday cases 4.0 4.1 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.3 3.1 3.0 3.0 

Lost workdays 78.7| 84.0) 86.5] 93.8 - = - = = = = = 

Agriculture, forestry, and fishing? 

Total cases 10.9} 11.6} 108) 11.6] 11.2) 10.0 97 8.7 8.4 7.9 7.3 7A 

Lost workday cases 5.7 5.9 5.4 5.4 5.0 47 4.3 3.9 4] 3.9 3.4 3.6 

LOSt WOrkCAYS.......0.6.se+eeecseeee 100.9] 112.2) 108.3) 126.9 = a a: a = = os 

MOA CASOS ee rec corsnreceren, cocek Seen eancnak eee See en eS 8.5 8.3 74 7.3 6.8 6.3 6.2 5.4 5.9 49 4.4 47 

Lost workday cases 48 5.0 4.5 4] 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.2 3.7 2.9 Pl 3.0 

BOSE WOTKGANGs oes sree cst Arana taan eae eee er eee 1s72 119.5} 129.6} 204.7 - - - - - - - - 

Construction 

MUA CASOS, 5-5 .ccpsxa- rancoaccunsuons snare acs ectneaesenettack 14.3 14.2 13.0 13.1 12.2 11.8 10.6 9.9 9.5 8.8 8.6 8.3 

EOSt workday CaS@Scc.curcnscscescesaansce-csscecncm et claatnvennceeaeceat eee 6.8 6.7 6.1 5.8 5.5 5.5) 4.9 4.5 4.4 4.0 4.2 44 

EO SEWOTIRE AS Coo ane core arnicpereea canes ceenecace Na acosnanacatee acces ane 143.3 147.9 148.1 161.9 - - - - - - - - 

General building contractors: 

PROLAN CASO Sie ereencmer teste -ence esate eye ceae ee se ccacece eaasnenitapersaeeeate 13.9 13.4 12.0 12.2 11.5 10.9 98 9.0 8.5 8.4 8.0 78 

Lost workday cases.. 6.5 6.4 5.5 5.4 51 51 44 4.0 37 3.9 3.7 3.9 

Lost workdays... Sie3. 137.6 132.0 142.7 - - - - - - - = 

Heavy construction, except buildina: 

Total cases 13.8 13.8 12.8 12.1 Wat 10.2 9.9 9.0 8.7 8.2 7.8 7.6 

Lost workday cases.. sss 6.5 6.3 6.0 5.4 Sat 5.0 4.8 4.3 4.3 44 3.8 3.7 

EOStingTkGays no cree a wnesscuuanseyececacnhcten museca eee ee eer WAZA 144.6 160.1 165.8 - - - - - = = = 

Special trades contractors: 

Total cases 14.6 14.7 13:5 13.8 12.8 12.5 11.1 10.4 10.0 9.1 8.9 8.6 

BOSE WOKKGAY CASCS occ oncatcs ces cesapntenshinntcvachastxocssecy pecertereratesratcevers 6.9 6.9 6.3 6.1 5.8 5.8 5.0 48 47 4] 4.4 4.3 

ROSE WOTKGAUS oc rccu ce cnc ceads ceceacnte noted ce tea an ass CRITE ee 144.9 dS sat TSi53 168.3 - - - - - - = = 

Manufacturing 

PORE CASO anc cease ee caessnnstnne seve skank sas Uene Foaud oa ndeca thesanse de aanaey 13.1 ie 12.7 12.5 12.1 12.2 11.6 10.6 10.3 9.7 9.2 9.0 

Lost workday cases.. 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.4 5.3 5:5 §.3 4.9 4.8 47 4.6 4.5 

EASE, NIN x cop wclnean antec meotbsfniya bib islands iashanveaknamaai'e 113.0 120.7) 1215 124.6 =- - - = =| = = = 

Durable goods: 

RISE SERN sca cacenseotee loos vchaap sen ee sens Baeec esac ance teaeeoes pains eames 14.1 14.2 13.6 13.4 13.1 13.5 12.8 11.6 11.3 10.7 10.1 - 

LOSE WONKA GASOS sore cstt scare tt ototee np eunt deer ssoknosuasiervedey-on-ssoacch otras 6.0 6.0 S37 5.5 5.4 5.7 5.6 6.1 5.1 5.0 4.8 - 

EGSEWORKOAYS®. ..occesccnteiencasdnntretenarensennebiesesisscctoetvivccesovaneecced “LOS 123.3 122.9 126.7 - - - - - - - = 

Lumber and wood products: 
fe fo [Uo RSS ners 0 DRUM ae Poe PBA PERE DRT NEP Be ey ani nt eer eae 18.4 18.1 16.8 16.3 15.9 15.7 14.9 14.2 13:5 13.2 13.0 q24 
Lost workday cases... ee 9.4 8.8 8.3 76 7.6 Theif 7.0 6.8 6.5 6.8 6.7 6.1 
08, Dates tne ae BE PONE NER, pu SFE ts AES Sp 1775 1725 172.0 165.8 - - - - - - - - 

Furniture and fixtures: 

MORAN CASES ie sacs cerencerevensendeunnsocensncecacsnadeeseuter detec ces -toas 16.1 16.9 15.9 14.8 14.6 15.0 13.9 12.2 12.0 11.4 iW RS) 11.2 
Lost workday cases [F2 7.8 7.2 6.6 6.5 7.0 6.4 5.4 5.8 Cy7/ 5.9 5.9 
Lost workdays.... = = -| 128.4 - - - - - - - - 

Stone, clay, and ie roe 
Total cases . Sate aO 15.5 15.4 14.8 13.6 13.8 13.2 12:3 12.4 11.8 11.8 10.7 10.4 
Lost workday cases.. 7.4 13 6.8 6.1 6.3 6.5 57, 6.0 Sy, 6.0 5.4 55 
Lost workdays... 149.8; 160.5} 156.0} 152.2 = - - - - - - - 

Primary metal industries: 

Total cases .......0.0. 18.7 19.0 ANTAL Nges) 17.0 16.8 16.5 15.0 15.0 14.0 12.9 12.6 
MOSU WOTKEAY (CAS 6S pare. cox sen etevstosckansesttar-atencneraidapvavdonsserosnMinasetacs 8.1 8.1 74 7A 7.3 7.2 Ue 6.8 he? 7.0 6.3 6.3 
OSU WOSKAY S rans see cerns cnnatedoaistarn-snedomore> sksannvnovassanvsichinerteasnsant 168.3} 180.2} 169.1 175.5 = - = = = - - - 

Fabricated metal products: 

Total CaSCS -.<.2.0:25-00-- 18.5 18.7 17.4 16.8 16.2 16.4 15.8 14.4 14.2 13.9 12.6 11.9 
Lost workday cases... 7.9 7.9 (| 6.6 6.7 6.7 6.9 6.2 6.4 6.5 6.0 5.5 
(ost: Workday: o-- tire f- sc ca ca teortascendensacno rcastereonseeee nares rienrneninces 147.6} 155.7} 146.6) 144.0 = - = = = - - - 

Industrial machinery and equipment: 

MOURN CASOS tase sicsetvacen avote tare oe en de eracsa:ctacanvacehashorsazedeaaasead 12.1 12.0 11.2 ih titan 11.6 11.2 9.9 10.0 9.5 8.5 8.2 
OSU WON KCAY! CASCS I vacacocadatapteeessawexsate i cat cci-nnuede te mncvaxstcextraSesa i 48 47 44 4.2 42 4.4 44 4.0 4A 4.0 3.7 3.6 
Lost workdays.... 86.8 88.9 86.6 87.7 - - - ~ = = = = 

Electronic and other electrical snail 
Paces se at wrcisvine 9.1 9.1 8.6 8.4 8.3 8.3 76 6.8 6.6 5.9 Sh7e Sy7/ 
Lost workday cases.. 3.9 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.3 3.1 3.1 28 2.8 29 
Lost workdays saseorereenco ro eo 1A ee) 79.4 83.0 81.2 - - = = = = fe ES 

rtat ment: 

be pees ae Cece tere Leer ATA 17.8 18.3 18.7 18.5 19.6 18.6 16.3 15.4 14.6 NST 13.7 
Lost workday cases 6.8 6.9 7.0 Tel fel 7.8 7.9 7.0 6.6 6.6 6.4 6.3 
Lost workdays 138.6] 153.7) 166.1 186.6 - - - - = = ay = 

Instruments and related products: 

"Total cases e 5.6 5.9 6.0 5.9 5.6 5.9 5.3 5.1 4.8 4.0 4.0 45 
Lost workday cases... 2.5 27 27 2.7 2.9 Zell 2.4 2.3 2.3 1.9 1.8 ae 
Lost workdays 55.4 57.8 64.4 65.3 - - - - = = = = 

facturing industries: 

ue ‘Laeeeatt ehhe eee cee 11.1 i} 11.3 10.7 10.0 9.9 9.1 95 8.9 8.1 8.4 (623 
Lost workday cases... 5.1 Sy] $a 5.0 4.6 4.5 4.3 4.4 4.2 3.9 4.0 3.6 
LGOSHWONKGAYSieesee czas <n ccsetesesccousasscravekssasessapanscoveurrnadnsncdensest2ex 97.6 113.1 104.0 108.2 - - - - = = = a 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Injury and Illness 


50. Continued—Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,' United States 


2 
iiGustry end. type of case 1989’! 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 19934] 19944! 1995*| 1996*| 19974) 1998* | 1999‘ | 2000* 


Nondurable goods: 


Total cases 1126 HEYA 41.5 14.3 10.7 10.5 9.9 9.2 8.8 8.2 7.8 - 


Lost workday cases... 5.5 5.6 5:5) 53 5.0 | 49 4.6 4.4 4.3 4.2 = 
USEVSE WON REIS: sacs sonar eu encs titra naxcaowiideqeavanrne any arc cseemeeni an omen 107.8 116.9 119.7 121.8 - - - - - c} - = 
Food and kindred products: 
Total cases 18.5 20.0 19.5 18.8 17.6 rt 16.3 15.0 14.5 13.6 n2:7 12.4 
Lost workday cases... 9.3 9.9 9.9 9.5 8.9 9.2 8.7 8.0 8.0 TAS) 7.3 13 
HOSTIWOYKGAY Sisvsvinneasecveare seer oreeaee eererrececeavesstansnvar caesar sOluesraH 174.7 202.6 207.2 211.9 - - - - - 2 - - 
Tobacco products: 


Total cases ..... 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays 


Textile mill products: 


Total cases 10.3 9.6 10.71 9.9 9.7 8.7 8.2 7.8 6.7 7.4 6.4 6.0 

Lost workday cases 4.2 4.0 4.4 4.2 4.1 4.0 44 3.6 3.1 3.4 3.2 3.2 

OSU WOKGAVS) tered: cous sectaresn 07 sssauecelenxscscesvouens career encrvayanesnravurseks 81.4 85.1 88.3 87.1 - - - = = = = = 
Apparel and other textile products: 

TORE) CSO 6s ccvceaveessvsssrconcerese recs tee cenet case eak ees amor onaevs ease nexene 8.6 8.8 9.2 9.5 9.0 8.9 8.2 7.4 7.0 6.2 5.8 6.1 

Lost workday cases. 3.8 3.9 4.2 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.6 3.3 3.1 2.6 2.8 3.0 


Lost workdays. 
Paper and allied products: 


Total cases oes 12.1 112 11.0 9.9 9.6 8.5 7.9 7.3 7.1 7.0 6.5 

Lost workday cases. em! 5.8 5.5) 5.0 5.0 4.6 4.5 4.2 3.8 a 3.7 3.7 3.4 

Lost workdays..... areheclemny rho ges PounusenersceenueAserRes tansaisesheo ok xl | AGZO 124.8) 122.7 125.9 - - - - - - - - 
Printing and publishin 

Ota CASES: siscrrrsaeewinss-tyestwenie toeterke vase aa teenee ete nebpasoni tesla) 6.9 6.9 6.7 7.3 6.9 6.7 6.4 6.0 5.7) 5.4 5.0 5.1 

Lost workday cases 3.3 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.0 2.8 Zon 2.8 2.6 2.6 


Lost workdays 


Chemicals and allied products: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases 
Lost workdayS........2-::0006 


Petroleum and coal products: 


Total cases 6.6 6.6 6.2 6.9 5.2 47 4.8 4.6 4.3 3.9 41 3.7 

Lost workday cases. 3:3 on 2.9 2.8 2.5 eae} 24 pa 2.2 1.8 1.8 1.9 

BOSE WONKGAY Ss 205, «coat uns soe eaacdseaiteqcuascsspycvcdesccusethsasevesvancooseneseesceat 68.1 THES) 68.2 Tih - - - - - - - - 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products: 

Total cases ........ 16.2 16.2 15.1 14.5 13.9 14.0 12.9 12.3 11.9 TA 10.1 10.7 


Lost workday cases 
Lost workdays. 
Leather and leather products: 
Total cases 
Lost workday cases... 


TEOSE WOFKCEY Sig aces cca tens caste ossrscurausvustracyst oldanteancseceeanensoevnaverieene 130.4 162:3 140.8 128.5 - - - - - = = ss 
Transportation and public utilities 


Total cases 9.2 9.6 9.3 9.1 9.5 9.3 91 8.7 8.2 7.3 7.3 - 
Lost workday cases 5.3 5:5 5.4 Shi 5.4 6.5 Bie) 6.1 4.8 4.3 4.4 4.3 
GE WO ROAYS son cvecatviien. suciwntanseniisy dn nsuussiaanvestieatecseudecveaie ait Maans 121.5) 134.1 140.0) 144.0 - - - - - - - - 
Tota 8.0 7.9 7.6 8.4 7.9 res 6.8 6.7 6.5 6.1 - 


Lost workday cases.. 
Lost workdays.... 
Wholesale trade: 
TMOLAN CASES xcsvoncfavcesowssxscsssureen ss acc nv'cx'steves asi ca sedomenascena tbe hen sae Chi 7.4 ee. 7.6 7.8 77 7.5 6.6 6.5 6.5 6.3 5.8 
Lost workday cases = 
Lost workdayS..............05 
Retail trade: 
Total 
Lost workday cases.. 
Lost workdays 


Finance, insurance, and real estate 


Tota 
Lost workday cases.. 
Lost workdays 


ie) 
oO 
ie) 
n 
no 
is 
i) 
© 
i) 
© 
ed 
<j 
ie) 
fo2) 
ie) 
A 
ne) 
to 
N 
xs 
@ 
a 
© 


Services 
Total cases .... 
Lost workday cases.. 
Lost workdays 


5.5 6.0 6.2 isi) 6.7 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.6 5.2 4.9 4.9 
ei 2.8 2.8 3.0 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.6 2.5 2.4 2.2 ine. 
§1.2 56.4 60.0 68.6 = = = = = iS = 


' Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 


ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with data EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year; and 
for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial Classification 200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 50 
Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. weeks per year). 
eg Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal injuries and A Beginning with the 1993 survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. As of 
illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. To better address 1992, BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number of days away 
fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented the Census of Fatal from work by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar work disabilities. 
Cocuneione Injuries, ° Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 

The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays per Dash indicates data not available. 
100 fulltime workers and were calculated as (N/EH) X 200,000, where: 
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51. Fatal occupational injuries by event or exposure, 1994-2000 


Fatalities 
Event or exposure’ 1994-98 19997 2000 
Average Number Number Percent 
MO taAL, woes csuctereseenasscscuesenoure omar rucritecestrsesiscerieeeteet armen caters 6,280 6,054 5,915 100 
Transportation incidents. 2,640 2,618 2,571 43 
Highway incldentic-co, <sc;.ceecacsucttantarsotesevanncacarsorsevemne tee cacceses 1,374 1,496 1,363 23 
Collision between vehicles, mobile equipment...............0:0:000++4 662 714 694 12 
Moving in same direction.............sec0008 113 129 136 2 
Moving in opposite directions, oncoming és 240 270 243 4 
Movingiin intersection: :fcf.0 20 <ks.caeyy oeacorcstecteaemenettre russes 136 161 153 3 
Vehicle struck stationary object or equipment.............:cceeeeee 272 334 ES) 5 
NONCOMISION|IRCID ONE. se. -.cocsscucsccccstsssnsoavecisres taunvecseessarrsenteeensad 368 390 356 6 
Jackknifed or overturned—no Collision. ...........scssceeseeseseeeeees 280 322 304 5 
Nonhighway (farm, industrial premises) incident. “4 387 352 399 7 
OVO HTUTMOER. S. v5.55 cstetsiste.ncqcteeenrcme eter oremesteonevaaresteera Meare 215 206 213 4 
AMPGR ARLES: cose tonas esate aronee Soares ccdee oa a achat a meeee reaeeeme dees 304 228 280 5 
Worker struck by a vehicle. 382 377 370 6 
Water vehicle incident.. a 104 102 84 1 
PRAM WAH neeecateses-onevst Wrccewuncacsuereuwavccesiteeesaveneuntexecsensetee 78 56 71 1 
ASSAUNS ANA VIOLENT ACIS .5. 5. coccsncccaseceaccscczcssseoscavocevecteaasasssesanvaccs 1,168 909 929 16 
HOMICI OS esse oesc oes eee = 5 eacgectockocsceassssustreawac=amuansneanttistdsveamarsontod 923 651 677 11 
SHOOUNG seenccotccnxconan scuba n-canaiis nook Gutecennctacaparnatveretecarrscpare 748 509 533 9 
StabDiNGies.e pcceceeceaenecs 68 62 66 1 
Other, including bombing... * 107 80 78 1 
Self=inflicted injuriess.cvc:wacecearescsasccvasaavadacestvvecvenccsdeassvessensevecetonass 215 218 220 4 
Contact with objects and equipment...............ssssecsseeeesseeeeecsaeeee 984 1,030 1,005 AG 
SUUCK DY. ODIOCES sexacrrcessaseateci: setrxetectramt tines watea seeks ete 564 585 570 10 
Struck by falling object... 364 358 357 6 
STUCK by fying ODjECt ss .wacacwccssascansstctesecesesss | 60 55 61 1 
Caught in or compressed by equipment or objects...........0..6.6 281 302 294 5 
Caught in running equipment or machinery.............:esceeeeeeeeee 148 163 157 3 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing materials...........ccccceeeeeeeseened 124 129 123 2 
eal orcas cee cans coeeen ches ca tose am re cvaceentteractaccucttessceareteaseccsscrecseccosuaiccyerces 686 721 734 12 
Fall to lower level.. 609 634 659 11 
Fall from ladder.. a 101 96 110 2 
FVII TOO avcoes sien ccacan weesesacccsccarseaceapecacvesteasvesssacventuaceivesr cc 146 153 150 3 
Fallifrom/SCaffoldstaging:2 -cccceess «cc cesnccoxscveavccseenccessccreesacssssed 89 92 85 2 
Fallon: Same:levelicrss tec tuticnascuc seathco tacncsscivses cvosvcesseuexsissenoneevase 53 70 56 1 
Exposure to harmful substances or environments...............++4 583 533 480 8 
Contact with GlOCtic: CUNTOM: c..ssccssscsencs conc earocepeccodecvessonscsbscucrnssct 322 280 256 4 
Contact with overhead power liN€S............cesccecssssseeesseeseeeeeeeene 136 125 128 2 
Contact with temperature ExtreMes..........cccsceeccceeeseseeeeseeseeeeaeees 45 51 29 - 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, or allergenic substances............... 118 108 100 2 
Inhalation Of SUDStANCES............seecseresetsenseerseee 66 55 48 1 
Oxygen deficiency.........eee 96 92 93 2 
Drowning SUDMECISION: sence cscscwsucaecancesccecestaaseex-secataohexesacuasecstact 77 75 74 1 
FITCS' ONG OXDIOSIONS wroseccars-seanavecencnseaunvanccecrasvestessascersencensarcasel 199 216 177 3 
Other eventsiorexDOSUres i. ..accccascsscssstesvesssststaseousceccrecnanecesnen 21 27 19 = 
' Based on the 1992 BLS Occupational Injury and Illness ° Includes the category "Bodily reaction and exertion." 
Classification Structures. 
oe NOTE: Totals for major categories may include sub- 


The BLS news release issued August 17, 2000, reported a 
total of 6,023 fatal work injuries for calendar year 1999. Since 
then, an additional 31 job-related fatalities were identified, 
bringing the total job-related fatality count for 1999 to 6,054. 
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categories not shown separately. Percentages may not add to 
totals because of rounding. Dash indicates less than 0.5 
percent. 
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Decisions, Decisions, Decisions... 


Gear up! Turn tough decisions 


into informed decisions wit! 


Monthly Labor Review is the principal journal of current data and analysis from the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Economists, statisticians, and other experts from the Bureau 
join with professionals in the private sector to provide you with a trustworthy source of solid 
economic research on these crucial topics: 


¢ Employment and unemployment ¢ Employer costs 

¢ Consumer prices e Labor-management relations 

e Producer prices ¢ Labor market projections 

¢ Productivity ¢ Workplace injuries and illnesses 

¢ Compensation ¢ International data and developments 


Also, whether it’s a number or a trend that you need, the Current Labor Statistics department 
provides the statistical series you can use. 


Subscribe to Monthly Labor Review today, and turn your tough decisions into informed decisions! 
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Office or topic 


Internet address 


E-mail 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Information services 


http://www.bls.gov/ 
http://www.bls.gov/opub/ 


blsdata_staff@bls.gov 
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Employment and unemployment 


Ik 


Employment, hours, and earnings: 


National 

State and local 
Labor force statistics: 

National 

Local 
Ul-covered employment, wages 
Occupational employment 
Mass layoffs 
Longitudinal data 


http://www.bls.gov/ces/ 
http://www.bls.gov/sae/ 


http://www.bls.gov/cpshome.htm 
http://www.bls.gov/lau/ 
http://www.bls.gov/cew/ 
http://www.bls.gov/oes/ 
http://www. bls.gov/lau/ 
http://www.bls.gov/nls/ 


cesinfo@bls.gov 
data sa@bls.gov 


cpsinfo@bls.gov 
lausinfo@bls.gov 
cewinfo@bls.gov 
oesinfo@bls.gov 
mlsinfo@bls.gov 
nls_info@bls.gov 


Prices and living conditions 


Consumer price indexes 
Producer price indexes) 
Import and export price indexes 
Consumer expenditures 


http://www.bls.gov/cpi/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ppi/ 
http://www.bls.gov/mxp/ 
http://www.bls.gov/cex/ 


cpi_info@bls.gov 
ppi-info@bls.gov 
mxpinfo@bls.gov 
cexinfo@bls.gov 


Compensation and working conditions 


National Compensation Survey: 
Employee benefits 
Employment cost trends 
Occupational compensation 


http://www.bls.gov/ncs/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ebs/ 
http://www.bls.gov/ect/ 


ocltinfo@bls.gov 
ocltinfo@bls.gov 
ocltinfo@bls.gov 


http://www.bls.gov/ncs/ ocltinfo@bls.gov 
Occupational illnesses, injuries http://www.bls.gov/iif/ oshstaff@bls.gov 
Fatal occupational injuries http://www.bls.gov/iif/ cfoistaff@bls.gov 
Collective bargaining http://www.bls.gov/cba/ cbainfo@bls.gov 
Productivity 
Labor http://www.bls.gov/Ipc/ dprweb@bls.gov 
Industry http://www.bls.gov/Ipc/ dipsweb@bls.gov 
Multifactor http://www.bls.gov/mfp/ dprweb@bls.gov 
Projections 
Employment http://www.bls.gov/emp/ oohinfo@bls.gov 
Occupation http://www.bls.gov/oco/ oohinfo@bls.gov 
International 
http://www.bls.gov/fls/ flshelp@bls.gov 
Regional centers 
Atlanta http://www. bls.gov/ro4/ BLSinfoAtlanta@bls.gov 
Boston http://www.bls.gov/ro 1/ BLSinfoBoston@bls.gov 
Chicago http://www.bls.gov/ro5/ BLSinfoChicago@bls.gov 
Dallas http://www. bls.gov/ro6/ BLSinfoDallas@bls.gov 
Kansas City http://www.bls.gov/ro7/ BLSinfoKansasCity@bls.gov 
New York http://www.bls.gov/ro2/ BLSinfoNY@bls.gov 
Philadelphia http://www.bls.gov/ro3/ BLSinfoPhiladelphia@bls.gov 
San Francisco http://www.bls.gov/ro9/ BLSinfoSF@bls.gov 


Other Federal statistical agencies 


http://www. fedstats.gov/ 
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